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PREFACE 


I believe that the nonparametric techniques of hypothesis testing are 
uniquely suited to the data of the behavioral sciences. The two alterna- 
tive names which are frequently given to these tests suggest two reasons 
for their suitability. The tests are often called ‘distribution-free,” one 
of their primary merits being that they do not assume that the scores 
under analysis were drawn from a population distributed in a certain 
way, eg, from a normally distributed population. Alternatively, 
many of these tests are identified as “ranking tests,’’ and this title 
suggests their other principal merit: nonparametric techniques may be 
used with scores which are not exact in any numerical sense, but which in 
effect. are simply ranks. A third advantage of these techniques, of 
course, is their computational simplicity. Many believe that researchers 
and students in the behavioral sciences need to spend more time and 
reflection in the careful formulation of their research problems and in 
collecting precise and relevant data. Perhaps they will turn more 
attention to these pursuits if they are relieved of the necessity of com- 
puting statistics which are complicated and time-consuming. A final 
advantage of the nonparametric tests is their usefulness with small 
samples, a feature which should be helpful to the researcher collecting 
pilot study data and to the researcher whose samples must be small 
because of their very nature (e.g., samples of persons with a rare form of 
mental illness, or samples of cultures). 

To date, no source is available which presents the nonparametric 
techniques in usable form and in terms which are familiar to the behav - 
ioral scientist. The techniques are presented in various mathematics 
and statistics publications. Most behavioral scientists do not have the 
mathematical sophistication required for consulting these sources. In 
addition, certain writers have presented summaries of these techniques 
in articles addressed to social scientists. Notables among these are Blum 
and Fattu (1954), Moses (1952a), Mosteller and Bush (1954), and Smith 
(1953). Moreover, some of the newer texts on statistics for social 
scientists have contained chapters on nonparametric methods. These 
include the texts by Edwards (1954), MeNemar (1955), and Walker and 
Lev (1953). Valuable as these sources are, they have typically either 
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been highly selective in the techniques presented or have not included 
the tables of significance values which are used in the application of the 
various tests. Therefore I have felt that a text on the nonparametric 
methods would be a desirable addition to the literature formed by the 
sources mentioned. 

In this book I have presented the tests according to the research 
design for which each is suited. In discussing each test, I have attempted 
to indicate its “function,” i.e., to indicate the sort of data to which it 
is applicable, to convey some notion of the rationale or proof underlying 
the test, to explain its computation, to give examples of its application 
in behavioral scientific research, and to compare the test to its parametric 
equivalent, if any, and to any nonparametric tests of similar function. 

The reader may be surprised at the amount of space given to examples 
of the use of these tests, and even astonished at the repetitiousness which 
these examples introduce. I may justify this allocation of space by 
pointing out that (a) the examples help to teach the computation of the 
test, (b) the examples illustrate the application of the test to research 
problems in the behavioral sciences, and (c) the use of the same six steps in 
every hypothesis test demonstrates that identical logic underlies each of 
the many statistical techniques, a fact which is not well understood by 
many researchers. 

Since I have tried to present all the raw data for each of the examples, 
I was not able to draw these from a catholic group of sources. Research 
publications typically do not present raw data, and therefore I was com- 
pelled to draw upon a rather parochial group of sources for most examples 
—those sources from which raw data were readily available. The 
reader will understand that this is an apology for the frequency with 
which I have presented in the examples my own research and that of my 
immediate colleagues. Sometimes I have not found appropriate data to 
illustrate the use of a test and therefore have “concocted” data for the 
purpose. 

In writing this book, I have become acutely aware of the important 
influence which various teachers and colleagues have exercised upon my 
thinking. Professor Quinn McNemar gave me fundamental training in 
statistical inference and first introduced me to the importance of the 
assumptions underlying various statistical tests. Professor Lincoln 
Moses has enriched my understanding of statistics, and it was he who first 
interested me in the literature of nonparametric statistics. My study 
with Professor George Polya yielded exciting insights in probability 
theory. Professors Kenneth J. Arrow, Albert H. Bowker, Douglas H. 
Lawrence, and the late J. C. C. McKinsey have each contributed sig- 
nificantly to my understanding of statistics and experimental design. 
My comprehension of measurement theory was deepened by my research 
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collaboration with Professors Donald Davidson and Patrick Suppes. 
This book has benefited enormously from the stimulating and detailed 
suggestions and criticisms which Professors James B. Bartoo, Quinn 
McNemar, and Lincoln Moses gave me after each had read the manu- 
script. I am greatly indebted to each of them for their valuable gifts 
of time and knowledge. I am also grateful to Professors John F. Hall 
and Robert E. Stover, who encouraged my undertaking to write this 
book and who contributed helpful critical comments on some of the 
chapters. Of course, none of these persons is in any way responsible for 
the faults which remain; these are entirely my responsibility, and I 
should be grateful if any readers who detect errors and obscurities would 
call my attention to them. 

Much of the usefulness of this book is due to the generosity of the 
many authors and publishers who have kindly permitted me to adapt or 
reproduce tables and other material originally presented by them. I 
have mentioned each source where the materials appear, and I also wish 
to mention here my gratitude to Donovan Auble, Irvin L. Child, Frieda 
Swed Cohn, Churchill Eisenhart, D. J. Finney, Milton Friedman, Leo A. 
Goodman, M. G. Kendall, William Kruskal, Joseph Lev, Henry B. 
Mann, Frank J. Massey, Jr., Edwin G. Olds, George W. Snedecor, 
Helen M. Walker, W. Allen Wallis, John E. Walsh, John W. M. Whiting, 
D. R. Whitney, and Frank Wilcoxon, and to the Institute of Mathe- 
matical Statistics, the American Statistical Association, Biometrika, the 
American Psychological Association, Iowa State College Press, Yale 
University Press, the Institute of Educational Research at Indiana 
University, the American Cyanamid Company, Charles Griffin & Co., 
Ltd., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
I am indebted to Professor Sir Ronald A. Fisher, Cambridge, to Dr. 
Frank Yates, Rothamsted, and to Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, for permission to reprint Tables No. III and IV from their book 
Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural, and Medical Research. 

My greatest personal indebi edness is to my wife, Dr. Alberta Engvall 
Siegel, without whose help this book could not have been written. She 
has worked closely with me in every phase of its planning and writing. 
I know it has benefited not only from her knowledge of the behavioral 
sciences but also from her careful editing, which has greatly enhanced any 
expository merits the book may have. 


Sipney SIEGEL 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The student of the behavioral sciences soon grows accustomed to using 
familiar words in initially unfamiliar ways. Early in his study he learns 
that when a behavioral scientist speaks of society he is not referring to 
that leisured group of persons whose names appear in the society pages 
of our newspapers. He knows that the scientifie denotation of the term 
personality has little or nothing in common with the teen-ager’s meaning. 
Although a high school student may contemptuously dismiss one of his 
peers for having “no personality,” the behavioral scientist can scarcely 
conceive such a condition. The student has learned that culture, when 
used technically, encompasses far more than aesthetic refinement. And 
he would not now be caught in the blunder of saying that a salesman 
“uses” psychology in persuading a customer to purchase his wares. 

Similarly, the student has discovered that the field of statisties is quite 
different from the common conception of it. In the newspapers and in 
other journals of popular thinking, the statistician is represented as one 
who collects large amounts of quantitative information and then abstracts 
certain representative numbers from that information. We are all famil- 
iar with the notion that the determination of the average hourly wage 
in an industry or of the average number of children in urban American 
families is the statistician’s job. But the student who has taken even 
one introductory course in statistics knows that description is only one 
function of statistics. 

A central topic of modern statistics is statistical inference. Statistical 
inference is concerned with two types of problems: estimation of popula- 
tion parameters and tests of hypotheses. It is with the latter type, tests 
of hypotheses, that we shall be primarily concerned in this book. 

Webster tells us that the verb “to infer” means “to derive as a con- 
Sequence, conclusion, or probability.” When we see a woman who wears 
ho ring on the third finger of her left hand, we may infer that she is 
Unmarried. 

In statistical inference, we are coneerned with how to draw conclusions 
about a large number of events on the basis of observations of a portion 
of them, Statistics provides tools which formalize and standardize our 
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procedures for drawing conclusions. For example, we might wish to 
determine which of three varieties of tomato sauce is most popular with 
American homemakers. Informally, we might gather information on 
this question by stationing ourselves near the tomato sauce counter at a 
grocery store and counting how many cans of each variety are purchased 
in the course of a day. Almost certainly the numbers of purchases of the 
three varieties will be unequal. But can we infer that the one most fre- 
quently chosen on that day in that store by that day’s customers is really 
the most popular among American homemakers? Whether we can make 
such an inference must depend on the margin of popularity held by the 
most frequently chosen brand, on the representativencess of the grocery 
store, and also on the representativeness of the group of purchasers whom 
we observed. 

The procedures of statistical inference introduce order into any attempt 
to draw conclusions from the evidence provided by samples. The logic 
of the procedures dictates some of the conditions under which the evi- 
dence must be collected, and statistical tests determine how large the 
observed differences must be before we can have confidence that they 
represent real differences in the larger group from which only a few events 
were sampled. 

A common problem for statistical inference is to determine, in terms of 
probability, whether observed differences between two samples signify 
that the populations sampled are themselves really different. Now 
whenever we collect two groups of scores by random methods we are 
likely to find that the scores differ to some extent. Differences occur 
simply because of the operations of chance. Then how can we determine 
in any given case whether the observed differences are merely due to 
chance or not? The procedures of statistical inference enable us to 
determine, in terms of probability, whether the observed difference is 
within the range which could easily occur by chance or whether it is so 
large that it signifies that the two samples are probably from two differ- 
ent populations. Another common problem is to determine whether it 
is likely that a sample of scores is from some specified population. Still 
another is to decide whether we may legitimately infer that several 
groups differ among themselves. We shall be concerned with each of 
these tasks for statistical inference in this book. 

In the development of modern statistical methods, the first techniques 
of inference which appeared were those which made a good many assump- 
tions about the nature of the population from which the scores were 
drawn. Since population values are “ parameters,” these statistical tech- 
niques are called parametric. For example, a technique of inference may 
be based on the assumption that the scores were drawn from a normally 
distributed population. Or the technique of inference may be based on 
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the assumption that both sets of scores were drawn from populations 
having the same variance (e°) or spread of scores. Such techniques 
produce conclusions which contain qualifiers, e.g., “If the assumptions 
regarding the shape of the population(s) are valid, then we may conclude 
that... 2? 

More recently we have seen the development of a large number of tech- 
niques of inference which do not make numerous or stringent assumptions 
about parameters. These newer ‘‘distribution-free” or nonparametric 
techniques result in conclusions which require fewer qualifications. Hav- 
ing used one of them, we may say that “Regardless of the shape of the 
population(s), we may conclude that... . t is with these newer 
techniques that we shall be concerned in this book. 

Some nonparametric techniques are often called “ranking tests” or 
“order tests,” and these titles suggest another way in which they differ 
from the parametric tests. In the computation of parametric tests, we 
add, divide, and multiply the scores from the samples. When these 
arithmetic processes are used on scores which are not truly numerical, 
they naturally introduce distortions in those data and thus throw in 
doubt any conclusions from the test.. Thus it is permissible to use the 
parametric techniques only with scores which are truly numerical. 
Many nonparametric tests, on the other hand, focus on the order or rank- 
ing of the scores, not on their “numerical” values, and other non- 
parametric techniques are useful with data for which even ordering is 
impossible (i.e., with classificatory data). Whereas a parametric test 
may focus on the difference between the means of two sets of scores, the 
equivalent, nonparametric test may focus on the difference between the 
medians, The computation of the mean requires arithmetic manipula- 
tion (addition and then division) ; the computation of the median requires 
only counting. The advantages of order statistics for data in the behay- 
ioral sciences (in which “ numerical” scores may be precisely numerical 
in appearance only!) should be apparent. We shall discuss:this point at 
greater length in Chap. 3, in which the parametric and nonparametric 


tests are contrasted. 


Of the nine chapters contained in this book, six are devoted to the 
Presentation of the various nonparametric statistical tests. The tests 
are assigned to chapters according to the research design for which they 
are appropriate. One chapter contains those tests which may be used 
when one wishes to determine whether a single sample is from a specified 
Sort of population. Two chapters contain those tests which may be 
used when one wishes to compare the scores yielded by two samples; one 
of these chapters considers tests for two related samples, while the other 
considers tests for two independent samples. Similarly, two chapters 
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are devoted to significance tests for k (3 or more) samples; one of these 
presents tests for X related samples and the other presents tests for KX 
independent samples. The final chapter giv 


S nonparametric measures 
of association, and the tests of significance which are useful with some of 
these. 

Before the reader comes to these chapters, however, he will be con- 
fronted with two others in addition to the present one. The first of 
these, Chap. 2, is devoted to a general discussion of tests of hypotheses. 
Because this discussion is really little more than a summary statement 
about the elementary aspects of hypothesis testing, and because much of 
its vocabulary may be unfamiliar, some readers— especially those with 
little or no acquaintance with the theory of statistical inferenee—may 
find Chap. 2 a difficult one. We suggest that such persons would do well 
to turn to the references cited there for a more comprehensive treatment 
of the notions discussed. We hope, however, that for most readers 
Chap. 2 will provide sufficient background for understanding the balance 
of the book. The notions and vocabulary introduced in Chap. 2 are 
employed frequently and even repetitiously throughout the book, and 
therefore should become more familiar and meaningful as the reader 
repeatedly encounters them in sueceeding chapters. 

Chapter 3 discusses the choice of that statistical technique which is 
best suited for analyzing a given batch of data. This discussion includes 
a comparison of parametric and nonparametric statistical tests, and 
introduces the reader to the theory of measurement. Again the reader 
may find that he is facing much new material in a few pages. And again 
we suggest that the new material will become increasingly familiar as he 
progresses through the succeeding chapters. 


We have tried to make this book fully comprehensible to the reader 
who has had only introductory work in statisties. It is presumed that 
the reader will have a speaking acquaintance with descriptive statistics 
(means, medians, standard deviations, ete.), with parametric correlational 
methods (particularly the Pearson product-moment correlation r), and 
with the basie notions of statistical inference and their use in the / test 
and in the analysis of variance. The reader who has had even limited 
experience with these statistics and statistical tests should find the refer- 
ences to them comprehensible. 

Moreover, we have tried to make the book completely intelligible to 
the reader whose mathematical training is limited to elementary algebra. 
This orientation has precluded our presenting many derivations. Where 
possible we have tried to convey an “intuitive” understanding of the 
rationale underlying a test, and have thought that this understanding 
will be more useful than an attempt to follow the derivation. The more 
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mathematically sophisticated reader will want to pursue the topics of 
this book by turning to the sources to which we have made reference. 

Readers whose mathematical training is limited, and especially readers 
whose educational experience has been such that they have developed 
negative emotional responses to symbols, often find statistics books 
difficult because of the extensive use of symbols. Such readers may find 
that much of this difficulty will disappear if they read more slowly than 
is their custom. It is not to be expected that a reader schooled in the 
behavioral sciences can maintain the same fast clip in reading a statisties 
hook that he maintains in reading a book on, say, personality or on inter- 
group hostility or on the role of geography in cultural differences. Sta- 
tistical writing is more condensed than most social scientific writing—we 
*mbols for brevity as well as for exactnes and therefore it requires 
slower reading. The reader who finds symbols difficult may also be 
aided by the glossary which is included. That glossary summarizes the 
meanings of the various symbols used in the book. 

The reader with limited mathematical training may also find the 
examples especially helpful: an example is given of the use in research of 
every statistical test. One reason that the extensive use of symbols 
makes material more difficult may be that symbols are general or abstract 
terms, which acquire a variety of specific meanings in a variety of specific 
ases. Thus when we speak of k samples we mean any number of sam- 
ples, 3 or 4 or S or 5 or any other number. In the examples, of course, 
the symbols each acquire a specific numerical value, and thus the exam- 
ples may serve to “eoneretize” the discussion for the saison Sad of, 

The examples also serve to illustrate the role and importance of statis- 
ties in the research of the behavioral scientist. This may be their most 
useful function, for we have addressed this book to the researcher whose 
primary interest is in the substance or topical fields of the social sciences 
rather than in their methodology. The examples demonstrate the inti- 
Mate interrelation of substance and method in the behavioral sciences. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE USE OF STATISTICAL TESTS IN RESEARCH 


In the behavioral sciences we conduct research in order to determine 
the acceptability of hypotheses which we derive from our theories of 
behavior. Having selected a certain hypothesis which seems important 
in a certain theory, we collect empirical data which should yield direct 
information on the acceptability of that hypothesis. Our decision about 
the meaning of the data may lead us to retain, revise, or reject the 
hypothesis and the theory which was its source. 

In order to reach an objective decision as to whether a particular 
hypothesis is confirmed by a set of data, we must have an objective pro- 
cedure for either rejecting or accepting that hypothesis. Objectivity 18 
emphasized because one of the requirements of the scientific method is 
that one should arrive at scientific conclusions by methods which are 
public and which may be repeated by other competent investigators. 

This objective procedure should be based on the information we obtain 
in our research, and on the risk we are willing to take that our decision 
with respect to the hypothesis may be incorrect. 

The procedure usually followed involves several steps. Here we list 
these steps in their order of performance; this and the following chapter 
are devoted to discussing cach in some detail. 

i. State the null hypothesis (Ho). 

ii. Choose a statistical test (with its associated statistical model) for 
testing Ho. From among the several tests which might be used with a 
given research design, choose that test whose model most closely approx- 
imates the conditions of the research (in terms of the assumptions which 
qualify the use of the test) and whose measurement requirement is met 
by the measures used in the research. 

iii. Specify a significance level (a) and a sample size (N). 

iv. Find (or assume) the sampling distribution of the statistical test 
under Ho. 

v. On the basis of (ii), (iii), and (iv) above, define the region of rejec- 
tion. 

vi. Compute the value of the statistical test, using the data obtained 
from the sample(s). If that value is in the region of rejection, the deci- 
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sion is to reject Jo; if that value is outside the region of rejection, the 
decision is to accept Mo. 

A number of statistical tests are presented in this book. In most 
presentations, one or more examples of the use of the test in research are 
given. Each example follows the six steps given above. An understand- 
ing of the reason for cach of these steps is central to an understanding of 
the role of statistics in testing a research hypothesis. 


i. THE NULL HYPOTHESIS 


The first, step in the decision-making procedure is to state the null 
hypothesis (Mo). The null hypothesis is a hypothesis of no differences. 
It is usually formulated for the express purpose of being rejected. If it 
is rejected, the alternative hypothesis (Hı) may be accepted. The alter- 
native hypothesis is the operational statement of the experimenter’s 


research hypothesis. The research hypothesis is the prediction derived 


from the theory under test. ; 
When we want to make a decision about differences, we test Ho against 


H,. H, constitutes the assertion that is accepted if Mo is rejected. 

Suppose a certain social scientific theory would lead us to predict that 
two specified groups of people differ in the amount of time they spend 
in reading newspapers. This prediction would be our research hypoth- 
esis, Confirmation of that prediction would lend support to the social 
scientific theory from which it was derived. To test this research hypoth- 
esis, we state it in operational form as the alternative hypothesis, Hı. 
H, would be that pı # 2, that is, that the mean amount of time spent in 
reading newspapers by the members of the two populations is unequal. 
Ho would be that pı = u2» that is, that the mean amount of time spent 
in reading newspapers by the members of the two populations is the same. 
If the data permit us to reject Ho, then H, can be accepted, and this would 
support the research hypothesis and its underlying theory. 

The nature of the research hypothesis determines how M, should be 
stated. If the research hypothesis simply states that two groups will 
differ with respect to means, then Mı is that pı Æ pe. But if the theory 
predicts the direction of the difference, 1.e., that one specified group will 
havea larger mean than the other, then Hı may be either that pı > ye or 
that uı < us (where > means “greater than” and < means “‘less than’’). 


i. THE CHOICE OF THE STATISTICAL TEST 


The field of statistics has developed to the extent that we now have, 
for almost all research designs, alternative statistical tests which might 
be used in order to come to a decision about a hypothesis. Having alter- 
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native tests, we need some rational basis for choosing among them. Since 
this book is concerned with nonparametric statistics, the choice among 
(parametric and nonparametric) statistics is one of its central topics. 
Therefore the discussion of this point is reserved for a separate chapter; 
Chap. 3 gives an extended discussion of the ba 


; for choosing among the 
various tests applicable to a given research design. 


iii. THE LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE AND THE SAMPLE SIZE 


When the null hypothesis and the alternative hypothesis have been 
stated, and when the statistical test appropriate to the research has been 
selected, the next step is to specify a level of significance (a) and to select 
a sample size (N). 

In brief, this is our decision-making procedure: In advance of the data 
collection, we specify the set of all possible samples that could occur 
when Me is true. From these, we specify a subset of possible samples 
which are so extreme that the probability is very small, if Mo is true, that 
the sample we actually observe will be among them. If in our research 
we then observe a sample which was included in that subset, we reject Ho 

Stated differently, our procedure is to reject Zo in favor of IT, if a statis- 
tical test yields a value whose associated probability of occurrence under 
Hao is equal to or less than some small probability symbolized as æ. That 
small probability is called the level of significance. Common values of 
aare .05 and .01. Torepeat: if the probability associated with the oceur- 
rence under Mo, i.e., when the null hypothesis is true, of the particular 
value yielded by a statistical test is equal to or less than a, we reject Mo | 
and accept H, the operational statement of the research hypothesis.’ 


‘In contemporary statistical decision theory, the procedure of adhering rigidly to 
an arbitrary level of significance, 


y .05 or .O1, has been rejected in favor of the pro- 
cedure of making decisions in terms of loss functions, utilizing such principles as the 
minimax principle (the principle of minim zing the maximum loss). For a discussion 
of this approach, the reader may turn to Blackwell and Cirshick (1954), Savage 
(1954), or Wald (1950). Although the desirability of such a technique for arriving 
at decisions is clear, its practicality in most research in the behavioral sciences at 
present is dubious, because we lack the information which would be basie to the use 
of loss functions. 

A common practice, which reflects the notion that different investigators and readers 
may hold different views as to the “losses” or “gains” 
social 


involved in implementing ® 
sientific finding, is for the researcher simply to report the probability level 
associated with his finding, indicating that the null hypothesis may be rejected at 
that level. 

From the discussion of significance levels which is given in this book, the reader 
should not infer that the writer believ a rigid or hard-and-fast approach to the 
setting of significance levels. Rather, it is for heuristic reasons that significance levels 
are emphasized; such an exposition seems the best method of clarifying the role which 
the information contained in the sampling distribution plays in the decision-making 
procedure, 
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It can be seen, then, that æ gives the probability of mistakenly or 
falsely rejecting Ho. This interpretation of a will be amplified when the 
Type I error is discussed. 

Since the value of a enters into the determination of whether Ho is 
accepted or rejected, the requirement of objectivity demands that a be 
set. in advance of the collection of the data. The level at which the 
researcher chooses to set æa should be determined by his estimate of the 
importance or possible practical significance of his findings. In a study 
of the possible therapeutic effects of brain surgery, for example, the 
researcher may well choose to set a rather stringent level of significance, 
for the dangers of rejecting the null hypothesis improperly (and therefore 
Unjustifiably advocating or recommending a drastic clinical technique) are 
great indeed. In reporting his findings, the researcher should indicate 
the actual probability level associated with his findings, so that the reader 
may use his own judgment in deciding whether or not the null hypothesis 
should be rejected. A researcher may decide to work at the .05 level, but 
a reader may refuse to accept any finding not significant at the .01, .005, 
or .0O1 levels, while another reader may be interested in any finding which 
reaches, say, the .08 or .10 levels. The researcher should give his readers 
the information they require by reporting, if possible, the probability level 
actually associated with the finding. 

There are two types of errors which may be made in arriving at a 
decision about Ho. The first, the Type I error, is to reject Ho when in 
fact it is true, The second, the Type II error, is to accept Ho when in 
fact it is false. x 

The probability of committing a Type I error is given by aœ. The 
larger is æ, the more likely it is that Ho will be rejected falsely, i.e., the 
more likely it is that the Type I error will be committed. The Type II 
error is usually represented by 8. a and 8 will be used here to indicate 
both the type of error and the probability of making that error. That is, 


p (Type I error) = @ 
p (Type I error) = 6 
Ideally, the specific values of both a and 8 would be specified by the 
experimenter before he began his research. These values would deter- 


mine the size of the sample (N) he would have to draw for computing the 


Statistical test he had chosen. a 
In practice, however, it is usual for œ and N to be specified in advance, 
Once æ and N have been specified, 8 is determined, Inasmuch as there 
is an inverse relation between the likelihood of making the two types of 
errors, a decrease in a will increase f for any given N. If we wish to 
of both types of errors, we must increase NV, 
tatistical inference a danger exists of 


reduce the possibility 
It should be clear that in any stat 
committing one of the two alternative types of errors, and that the 
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experimenter should reach some compromise which optimizes the bal- 
ance between the probabilities of making the two errors. The various 
statistical tests offer the possibility of different balances, It is in achiev- 
ing this balance that the notion of the power function of a statistical test 
is relevant. 

The power of a test is defined as the probability of rejecting Ho when it 
is in fact false. That is, 


Power = 1 — probability of Type II error = 1 — B 


The curves in Fig. 1 show that the probability of committing a Type II 
error (8) decreases as the sample size (N) increases, and thus that power 
increases with the size of N. Figure 1 illustrates the increase in power 
of the two-tailed test of the mean which comes with increasing sample 
sizes: N = 4, 10, 20, 50, and 100. These samples are taken from normal 
populations with variance ¢?. The mean under the null hypothesis is 
symbolized here as yo. 


Ho 


Probability of rejecting Ap : ya 


Ho-30" Ho-20 Ho-o Ho Moto Hot20 Hot3o 
Fic. 1, Power curves of the two-tailed test at a = .05 with varying sample sizes. 


Figure 1 also shows that when Ho is true, i.e., when the true mean = po, 
the probability of rejecting Ho = .05. This is as it should be, inasmuch 
asa = .05, and a gives the probability of rejecting Ho when it is in fact 
true. 

From this discussion it is important that the reader understand the 
following five points, which summarize what we have said about the selec- 
tion of the level of significance and of the sample size: ý 

1. The significance level « is the probability that a statistical test will 
yield a value under which the null hypothesis will be rejected when in 
fact it is true. That is, the significance level indicates the probability of 
committing the Type I error. 

2. B is the probability that a statistical test will yield a value under 
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which the null hypothesis will be accepted when in fact it is false. That 
is, 8 gives the probability of committing the Type II error. 
3. The power of a test, 1 — 8, tells the probability of rejecting the null 
hypothesis when it is false (and thus should be rejected). 

4. Power is related to the nature of the statistical test chosen.! | 

5. Generally the power of a statistical test increases with an increase 
in N. 


iv. THE SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION 


When an experimenter has chosen a certain statistical test to use with 
his data, he must next determine what is the sampling distribution of the 
test statistic. 

The sampling distribution is a theoretical distribution. It is that dis- 
tribution we would get if we took all possible samples of the same size 
from the same population, drawing each randomly. Another way of 
saying this is to say that the sampling distribution is the distribution, 
under Ho, of all possible values that some statistic (say the sample mean, 
X) can take when that statistic is computed from randomly drawn sam- 
ples of equal size. 

The sampling distribution of a statistic shows the probabilities under 
Has associated with various possible numerical values of the statistic. The 
probability “associated with” the occurrence of a particular value of the 
statistic under Ho is not the exact probability of just that value. Rather, 
“the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho” is here used 
to refer to the probability of a particular value plus the probabilities of 
all more extreme possible values. That is, the “associated probability” 
or “the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho” is the prob- 
ability of the occurrence under Ho of a value as extreme as or more extreme 
than the particular value of the test statistic. In this book we shall have 
frequent occasion to use the above phrases, and in each case they shall 
carry the meaning given above. 

Suppose we were interested in the probability that three heads would 
land up when three “fair” coins were tossed simultaneously. The sam- 
pling distribution of the number of heads could be drawn from the list of 
all possible results of tossing three coins, which is given in Table 2.1. The 
total number of possible events (possible combinations of H’s and T’s— 
heads and tails) is eight, only one of which is the event in which we are 
interested: the simultaneous occurrence of three H’s. Thus the probabil- 
ity of the occurrence under Ho of three heads on the toss of three coins 
is 34 Here Hois the assertion that the coins are “fair,” which means that 

1 Power is also related to the nature of Hı. If Hı has direction, a one-tailed test is 
used. A one-tailed test is more powerful than a two-tailed test. This sho: be clear 
from the definition of power. a 
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Tagiw 2.1. PossiBLE OUTCOMES or tue Toss or Turnen Coins 


| Outcomes 


1 2 3 t | § 6 7 8 
Coin 1 H H H H T T r | T 
Coin 2 H H g T H H y | 7 


Coin 3 H T H T HI T Hj F 


for cach coin the probability of a head occurring is equal to the probability 
of a tail occurring. 

Thus the sampling distribution of all possible events has shown us the 
probability of the occurrence under Mao of the event with which we are 
concerned. ; 

It is obvious that it would be essentially impossible for us to use this 
method of imagining all possible results in order to write down the sam- 
pling distributions for even moderately large samples from large popula- 
tions. This being the case, we rely on the authority of statements ° 
“proved” mathematical theorems. These theorems invariably involve 
assumptions, and in applying the theorems we must keep the assumpt ions 
in mind. Usually these assumptions concern the distribution of the pop” 
ulation and/or the size of the sample. An example of such a theorem 8 
the central-limit theorem. 

When a variable is normally distributed, its distribution is completely 
characterized by the mean and the standard deviation. This being the 
case, we know, for example, that the probability that an observed value 
of such a variable will differ from the mean by more than 1.96 standard 
deviations is less than .05. (The probabilities associated with any diffe” 
ence in standard deviations from the mean of a normally distributed var’ 
iable are given in Table A of the Appendix.) 

Suppose then we want to know, before the sample is drawn, the probe 
ability associated with the occurrence of a particular value of X (the 
arithmetic mean of the sample), i.c., the probability under Mo of the 
occurrence of a value at least as large as a particular value of Ñ, when the 
sample is randomly drawn from some population whose mean y and stan j 
ard deviation e we know. One version of the central-limit theorem states 
that: 


Ifa variable is distributed with mean = pandstandard deviation = % 
and if random samples of size N are drawn, then the means of these 
samples, the X’s, will be approximately normally distributed with 
mean p and standard deviation ¢/+/N for N sufficiently large. 
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In other words, if N is sufficiently large, we know that the sampling dis- 
tribution of X (a) is approximately normal, (b) has a mean equal to 
the population mean p, and (c) has a standard deviation which is equal 
to the population standard deviation divided by the square root of the 
sample size, that is, ex = ¢/VN. 

For example, suppose we know that in the population of American 
college students, some psychological attribute, as measured by some test, 
is distributed with « = 100 and ¢ = 16. Now we want to know the 
probability of drawing a random sample of G+ cases from this population 
and finding that the mean score in that sample, X, is as large as 104. The 
central-limit theorem tells us that the sampling distribution of X’s of all 
possible samples of size 64 will be approximately normally distributed 
and will have a mean equal to 100 (a = 100) and a standard deviation 
equal to ¢/4/N = 16/+/64 = 2. We can see that 104 differs from 100 
by two standard errors. Reference to Table A reveals that the probabil- 
ity associated with the occurrence under Ho of a value as large as such an 
observed value of X, that is, of an X which is at least two standard errors 
above the mean (z > 2.0), is p < .023. 

It should be clear from this discussion and this example that by know- 
ing the sampling distribution of some statistic we are able to make prob- 
ability statements about the occurrence of certain numerical values of 
The following sections will show how we use such a prob- 


= 


that statistic. ae 
ability statement in making a decision about Io. 


y. THE REGION OF REJECTION 


The region of rejection is a region of the sampling distribution. The 
sampling distribution includes all possible values a test statistic can take 
under Ma; the region of rejection consists of a subset of these possible 
Values, and is defined so that the probability under Mo of the occurrence 
of a test statistie having a value which is in that subset isa. In other 
words, the region of rejection consists of a set ol possible values which 
are so extreme that when Mo is true the probability is very small (i.e., the 
probability is a) that the sample we actually observe will yield a value 
which is among them. ‘The gae associated with any value in the 
regi f rejection is equal to or less than a. 

The ie e Phe ast of rejection is affected by the nature of Th. 
If H, indicates the predicted direction of the difference, then a one-tailed 
test is called for. If Hı does not indicate the direction of the predicted 
difference, then a two-tailed test is called for. One-tailed and two-tailed 
tests differ in the location (but not in the size) of the region of rejection. 
That is, in a one-tailed test the region of rejection is entirely at one end 


1 The standard deviation of a sampling distribution is usually called a standard error. 
standard c an rans 
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(or tail) of the sampling distribution. In a two-tailed test, the region of 
rejection is located at both ends of the sampling distribution. 

The size of the region of rejection is expressed by a, the level of signif- 
icance. If a = .05, then the size of the region of rejection is 5 per cent 
of the entire space included under the curve in the sampling distribution. 

One-tailed and two-tailed regions of 

rejection for a = .05 are illustrated 

in Fig. 2. Observe that these two 

regions differ in location but not in 
p=.05 total size. 


A. Dorkened oreo shows one-tailed 
region of rejection when œ =.05 vi. THE DECISION 


If the statistical test yields a value 
which is in the region of rejection, 
we reject Ho. 

The reasoning behind this decision 

B. Darkened area shows two-tailed process is very simple. If the prob- 
region of rejection when œ =.05 ability associated with the occur- 
Fia. ‘2. Regions of rejection for one- rence under the null hypothesis of a 
tailed and two-tailed tests. particular value in the sampling dis- 
tribution is very small, we may 
explain the actual occurrence of that value in two ways: first, we may 6X 
plain it by deciding that the null hypothesis is false, or second, we may 
explain it by deciding that a rare and unlikely event has occurred. In the 
decision process, we choose the first of these explanations. Occasionally; 
of course, the second may be the correct one. In fact, the probability 
that the second explanation is the correct one is given by a, for rejecting 
Ho when in fact it is true is the Type I error. 

When the probability associated with an observed value of a statistical 
test is equal to or less than the previously determined value of a, we con 
clude that Ho is false. Such an observed value is called “significant.” 
Hao, the hypothesis under test, is rejected whenever a “significant” result 
occurs, A “significant” value is one whose associated probability of 
occurrence under Ho (as shown by the sampling distribution) is equal to 
or less than a. 


EXAMPLE 


In the discussions of the various nonparametric statistical tests, many 
examples of statistical decisions will be given in this book. Here we 
shall give just one example of how a statistical decision is reached, to 
illustrate the points made in this chapter. 
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Suppose we suspect a particular coin of being biased. Our sus- 
picion is that the coin is biased to land with head up. To test this 
suspicion (which we here may dignify by calling it a “research 
hypothesis”), we decide to toss the coin 12 times and to observe 
the frequency with which head occurs. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: p(H) = p(T) =+. That is, for this 
coin there is no difference between the probability of the occurrence 
of a head, that is, p(H), and the probability of the occurrence of a 
tail, that is, p(T); the coin is “fair.” Hi: p(H) > p(T). 

ii. Statistical Test. The statistical test which is appropriate to 
test this hypothesis is the binomial test, which is based on the bino- 
mial expansion. (This test is presented fully in Chap. 4.) 

In advance we decide to use a = .01 as 


iii. Significance Level. 
N = 12 = the number of independent 


our level of significance. 


tosses. 
iv. Sampling Distribution. The sampling distribution which gives 


the probability of obtaining x heads and N — «v tails under the null 

hypothesis (the hypothesis that the coin is in fact fair) is given by 
f N! 2 

the binomial distribution function: AN — a)! B2Q8-s5) =: 0), 


2,..., N. Table 2.2 shows the sampling distribution of x, the 
TABLE 2.2. SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION OF © (Numper or Heaps) FOR 
212 SAMPLES or Size N = 12 


Sampling distribution 
(Expected frequency of occurrence if 
Number of heads 212 samples of 12 tosses were taken) 

1 

tI 12 

6 

a 220 
495 
792 
924 
792 
495 
220 

66 
12 
1 


Total = 2% = 4,096 


CHNwWRUANDS 


number of heads. This sampling distribution shows that the most 
likely outcome of tossing a coin 12 times is to obtain 6 heads and 
6 tails. Obtaining 7 heads and 5 tails is somewhat less likely but 
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still quite probable. But the occurrence of 12 heads on 12 tosses 1s 
very unlikely indeed. The occurrence of 0 heads (12 tails) is equally 
unlikely. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, has direction, a one-tailed test 
will be used, and thus the region of rejection is entirely at one 
end of the sampling distribution. The region of rejection con- 
sists of all values of 2 (number of heads) so large that the probability 


associated with their occurrence under Mo is equal to or less than 
a= .01. 


The probability of obtaining 12 heads is j m = 00024. Since 


p = .00024 is smaller than œ = .01. clearly the occurrence of 12 heads 
would be in the region of rejection. 
The probability of obtaining either 11 or 12 heads is 


i, 2 _ 8 
4,096 * 4,096 ~ 4,096 


= .0032 


Since p = .0032 is smaller than a = .01, the occurrence of 11 heads 
would also be in the region of rejection. 
The probability of obtaining 10 heads (or a value more extreme: 
; Ja f 12 66 79 ei 
11 or 12 heads) is £006 + 7,096 + 4,096 ~ 4,096 ~ .019. Since 
p = .019 is larger than a = .01, the occurrence of 10 heads would 
not be in the region of rejection. That is, if 10 or fewer heads turn 
up in our sample of 12 tosses we cannot reject Mo at the a = .01 
level of significance. 


vi. Decision. Suppose in our sample of tosses we obtain 11 heads. 
The probability associated with an occurrence as extreme as this one 
is p = .0032. Inasmuch as this p is smaller than our previously set 
level of significance (a = .01), our decision is to reject Mo in favor of 
Hı. We conclude that the coin is biased to land head up. 


This chapter has discussed the procedure for making a decision as to 


whether a particular hypothesis, as operationally defined, should be 
accepted or rejected in terms of the information yielded by the research. 
Chapter 3 completes the general discussion by going into the question 
of how one may choose the most appropriate statistical test for use with 


one’s research data. 
above.) 


(This choice is step ii in the procedure outlined 
lhe discussion in Chap. 3 clarifies the conditions under which 


the parametric tests are optimum and indicates the conditions under 
which nonparametric tests are more appropriate. 


The reader who wishes to gain a more comprehensive or fundamental 
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understanding of the topics summarized in bare outline in the present 
chapter may refer to Dixon and Massey (1950, chap. 14) for an unusually 
clear introductory discussion of power functions and of the two types 
of errors, and to Anderson and Bancroft (1952, chap. 11) or Mood 


(1950, chap. 12) for more advanced discussions of the theory of testing 
hypotheses. 


CHAPTER 3 


CHOOSING AN APPROPRIATE STATISTICAL TEST 


When alternative statistical tests are available for a given research 
design, as is very often the case, it is necessary to employ some rationale 
for choosing among them. In Chap. 2 we presented one criterion to use 
in choosing among alternative statistical tests: the criterion of power. 
In this chapter other criteria will be presented. 

The reader will remember that the power of a statistical analysis is 
partly a function of the statistical test employed in the analysis. A 
statistical test is a good one if it has a small probability of rejecting Ho 
when Ho is true, but a large probability of rejecting Ha when Hy is false. 
Suppose we find two statistical tests, A and B, which have the same 
probability of rejecting Ho when it is true. It might seem that we should 
simply select the one that has the larger probability of rejecting Mo when 
it is false. 

However, there are considerations other than power which enter into 
the choice of a statistical test. In this choice we must consider the 
manner in which the sample of scores was drawn, the nature of the pop- 
ulation from which the sample was drawn, and the kind of measurement 
or scaling which was employed in the operational definitions of the var- 
iables involved, i.e., in the scores. All these matters enter into determin- 
ing which statistical test is optimum or most appropriate for analyzing a 
particular set of research data. 


THE STATISTICAL MODEL 


When we have asserted the nature of the population and the manner 
of sampling, we have established a statistical model. Associated with 
every statistical test is a model and a measurement requirement; the 
test is valid under certain conditions, and the model and the measure- 
ment requirement specify those conditions. Sometimes we are able to 
test whether the conditions of a particular statistical model are met, but 
more often we have to asswme that they are met. Thus the conditions 
of the statistical model of a test are often called the “assumptions” of 
the test. All decisions arrived at by the use of any statistical test must 
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carry with them this qualification: ‘‘If the model used was correct, and 
if the measurement requirement was satisfied, then ... .” 

Tt is obvious that the fewer or weaker are the assumptions that define 
a particular model, the less qualifying we need to do about our decision 
arrived at by the statistical test associated with that model. That is, 
the fewer or weaker are the assumptions, the more general are the 
conclusions. 

However, the most powerful tests are those which have the strongest 
or most extensive assumptions. The parametric tests, for example, the 
tor F tests, have a variety of strong assumptions underlying their use. 
When those assumptions are valid, these tests are the most likely of all 
tests to reject Ho when Ho is false. That is, when research data may 
appropriately be analyzed by a parametric test, that test will be more 
powerful than any other in rejecting Mo when it is false. Notice, how- 
ever, the requirement that the research data must be appropriate for the 
test. What constitutes such appropriateness? What are the condi- 
tions that are associated with the statistical model and the measurement 
requirement underlying, say, the ¢ test? The conditions which must be 
satisfied to make the £ test the most powerful one, and in fact before any 


confidence can be placed in any probability statement obtained by the 


use of the ¢ test, are at least these: L ; : 
1. The observations must be independent. That is, the selection of 


the population for inelusion in the sample must not 
other case for inclusion, and the score which is 
ot bias the score which is assigned to any 


any one case from 
bias the chances of any 
assigned to any case must n 
other case. 

2. The observations must be drawn from normally distributed pop- 
ulations. 

3. These populations must h 


they must have a known ratio of variances). 
4. The variables involved must have been measured in at least an 


interval scale, so that it is possible to use the operations of arithmetic 
; 
(adding, dividing, finding means, ete.) on the scores. = 

In the case of the analysis of variance (the /’ test), another condition 
is added to those already given: l À 

5. The means of these normal and homoscedastic populations must 
be linear combinations of effects due to columns and/or rows. That is, 
the effects must be additive. i ; 

All the above conditions [except (4), which states the measurement 
requirement] are elements of the parametric statistical model. With the 
possible exception of the assumption of homoscedasticity (equal var- 
iances), these conditions are ordinarily not tested in the course of the 
performance of a statistical analysis. Rather, they are presumptions 


ave the same variance (or, in special cases, 
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which are accepted, and their truth or falsity determines the meaning- 
fulness of the probability statement arrived at by the parametric 
test. 

When we have reason to believe that these conditions are met in the 
data under analysis, then we should certainly choose a parametric statis- 
tical test, such as ¢ or F, for analyzing those data. Such a choice is 
optimum because the parametric test will be most powerful for rejecting 
Ho when it should be rejected. 

But what if these conditions are not met? What happens when the 
population is not normally distributed? What happens when the meas- 
urement is not so strong as an interval scale? What happens when the 
populations are not equal in variance? 

When the assumptions constituting the statistical model for a test 
are in fact not met, or when the measurement is not of the required 
strength, then it is difficult if not impossible to say what is really the 
power of the test. It is even difficult to estimate the extent to which a 
probability statement about the hypothesis in question is meaningful 
when that probability statement results from the unacceptable applica- 
tion of a test. Although some empirical evidence has been gathered to 
show that slight deviations in meeting the assumptions underlying para- 
metric tests may not have radical effects on the obtained probability 
figure, there is as yet no general agreement as to what constitutes a 
“slight” deviation. 


POWER-EFFICIENCY 


We have already noticed that the fewer or weaker are the assumptions 
that constitute a particular model, the more general are the conclusions 
derived from the application of the statistical test associated with that 
model but the less powerful is the test of Ho. This assertion is generally 
true for any given sample size. But it may not be true in the comparison 
of two statistical tests which are applied to two samples of unequal size. 
That is, if N = 30 in both instances, test A may be more powerful than 
test B. But the same test B may be more powerful with N = 30 than is 
test A with N = 20. In other words, we can avoid the dilemma of hay- 
ing to choose between power and generality by selecting a statistical test 
which has broad generality and then increasing its power to that of the 
most powerful test available by enlarging the size of the sample. 

, The concept of power-efficiency is concerned with the amount of increase 
in sample size which is necessary to make test B as powerful as test A. 
If test A is the most powerful known test of its type (when used with 
data which meet its conditions), and if test B is another test for the same 
research design which is just as powerful with N, cases as is test A with 
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Na cases, then 
. 


Power-efliciency of test B = (100) v per cent 
For example, if test B requires a sample of N = 25 cases to have the same 
power as test -1 has with V = 20 cases, then test B has power-efficiency 
of (100)22 per cent, i.e., its power-efficiency is 80 per cent. A power- 
efficiency of 80 per cent means that in order to equate the power of test A 
and test B (when all the conditions of both tests are met, and when test A 


is the more powerful) we need to draw 10 cases for test B for every 8 cases 


drawn for test A. 
Thus we can avoid having to meet some of the assumptions of the most 


powerful tests, the parametric tests, without losing power by simply 
choosing a different test and drawing a larger N. In other words, by 
choosing another statistical test with fewer assumptions in its model and 
thus with greater generality than the ¢ and F tests, and by enlarging our 
N, we can avoid having to make assumptions 2, 3, and 5 above, and still 
retain equivalent power to reject Ho. . . 

Two other conditions, 1 and 4 above, underlie parametric statistical 
tests. Assumption 1, that the scores are independently drawn from the 
Population, is an assumption which underlies all statistical tests, paramet- 
tic or nonparametric. But assumption 4, which concerns the strength 
of measurement required for parametric tests—measurement must be 
at least in an interval seale—is not shared by all statistical tests. Differ- 
ent tests require measurement of different strengths. In order to under- 
stand the measurement requirements of the various statistical tests, the 
reader should be conversant with some of the basic notions in the theory 
of measurement. The discussion of measurement which occupies the 


next few pages gives the required information. 


b MEASUREMENT 


When a physical scientist talks 
the assigning of numbers to observ: 


about measurement, he usually means 
ations in such a way that the numbers 


are amenable to analysis by manipulation or operation according to cer- 
tain rules. This analysis by manipulation will reveal new information 
about the objects being measured. In other words, the relation between 
the things being observed and the numbers assigned to the observations 
IS so direct that by manipulating the numbers the physical scientist 
obtains new information about the things. For example, he may deter- 


mine how much a homogeneous Mass of material would weigh if cut in 
half by simply dividing its weight by 2. | 
The social scientist, taking physics as his model, usually attempts to 
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do likewise in his scoring or measurement of social variables. But in 
his scaling the social scientist very often overlooks a fundamental fact 
in measurement theory. He overlooks the fact that in order for him to 
be able to make certain operations with numbers that have been a ssigned 
to observations, the structure of his method of mapping numbers (assigning 
scores) to observations must be isomorphic to some numerical structure 
which includes these operations. If two systems are isomorphic, their 
structures are the same in the relations and operations they allow. 

For example, if a researcher collects data made up of numerical scores 
and then manipulates these scores by, say, adding and dividing (which 
are necessary operations in finding means and standard deviations), he 
is assuming that the structure of his measurement is isomorphic to that, 
numerical structure known as arithmetic. That is, he is assuming that 
he has attained a high level of measurement. 

The theory of measurement consists of a set of separate or distinct, 
theories, each concerning a distinct level of measurement. The operations 
allowable on a given set of scores are dependent on the level of measure- 
ment achieved. Here we will discuss four levels of measurement— 
nominal, ordinal, interval, and ratio—and will discuss the operations and 
thus the statistics and statistical tests that are permitted with each level. 


The Nominal or Classificatory Scale 


Definition. Measurement at its weakest level exists when numbers 
or other symbols are used simply to classify an object, person, or char- 
acteristic. When numbers or other symbols are used to identify the 
groups to which various objects belong, these numbers or symbols con- 
stitute a nominal or classificatory scale. 

Examples. The psychiatric system of diagnostic groups constitutes 
a nominal scale. When a diagnostician identifies a person as “schiz- 
ophrenic,” “paranoid,” “ manic-depressive,” or “psychoneurotic,” he is 
using a symbol to represent the class of persons to which this person 
belongs, and thus he is using nominal scaling. 

The numbers on automobile license plates constitute a nominal scale. 
If the assignment of plate numbers is purely arbitrary, then each plated 
car is a member of a unique subclass. But if, as is common in the United 
States, a certain number or letter on the license plate indicates the county 
in which the car owner resides, then each subclass in the nominal scale 
consists of a group of entities: all owners residing in the same county. 
Here the assignment of numbers must be such that the same number (or 
letter) is given to all persons residing in the same county and that differ- 
ent numbers (or letters) are given to people residing in different counties. 
That is, the number or letter on the license plate must clearly indicate to 
which of a set of mutually exclusive subclasses the owner belongs. i 
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Numbers on football jerseys and social-security numbers are other 
examples of the use of numbers in nominal scaling. 

Formal properties. All scales have certain formal properties. These 
properties provide fairly exact definitions of the scale’s characteristics, 
more exact definitions than we can give in verbal terms. These proper- 
ties may be formulated more abstractly than we have done here by a set 
of axioms which specify the operations of scaling and the relations among 
the objects that have been scaled. 

In a nominal scale, the scaling operation is partitioning a given class 
into a set of mutually exclusive subclasses. The only relation involved 
is that of equivalence. That is, the members of any one subclass must be 
equivalent in the property being scaled. This relation is symbolized by 
the familiar sign: =. The equivalence relation is reflexive, symmetrical, 


and transitive.' 


Admissible operations. Since in any nominal scale the classification 


may be equally well represented by any set of symbols, the nominal scale 
is said to be “unique up to a one-to-one transformation.” The symbols 
designating the various subclasses in the scale may be interchanged, if 
this is done consistently and completely. For example, when new license 
plates are issued, the license number which formerly stood for one county 
can be interchanged with that which had stood for another county. 
Nominal sealing would be preserved if this change-over were performed 
Consistently and thoroughly in the issuing of all license plates. Such 
one-to-one transformations are sometimes called “the symmetric group 


of transformations.” 
Since the symbols wh 
Scale may be interchanged wW 


ich designate the various groups on a nominal 
ithout altering the essential information in 
the scale, the only kinds of admissible descriptive statistics are tora 
which would be unchanged by such a transformation: the mode, frequency 
counts, ete. Under certain conditions, we can test hypotheses regarding 
the distribution of cases among categories by using the nonparametric 
‘Statistical test, x2, or by using & test based on the binomial expansion. 
These tests are appropriate for nominal data because they focus on fre- 


quencies in categories, i-¢., On enumerative data. The most common 
S, 1.e. é : Š 
measure of association for nominal data is the contingency coefficient, C, 


a nonparametric statistic. 


The Ordinal or Ranking Scale , 
Definition. It may happen that the objects in one category of a scale 
are not Just different from the objects in other categories of that scale, 


P 1 Reflexive: x = x for all values of x. 
ifs = y and y = z, then 2 = 2. 


Symmetrical: if x = Y, theny =x. Transitive: 
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but that they stand in some kind of relation to them. Typical relations 
among classes are: higher, more preferred, more difficult, more disturbed, 
more mature, ete. Such relations may be designated by the carat (>) 
which, in general, means “greater than.” In reference to particular 
scales, > may be used to designate is preferred to, is higher than, is more 
difficult than, etc. Its specific meaning depends on the nature of the rela- 
tion that defines the scale. 

Given a group of equivalence classes (i.e., given a nominal scale), if 
the relation > holds between some but not all pairs of classes, we have 
a partially ordered scale. If the relation > holds for all pairs of classes so 
that a complete rank ordering of classes arises, we have an ordinal scale. 

Examples. Socioeconomic status, as conceived by Warner and his 
associates,! constitutes an ordinal scale. In prestige or social accept- 
ability, all members of the upper middle class are higher than (>) all 
members of the lower middle class. The lower middles, in turn, are 
higher than the upper lowers. The = relation holds among members of 
the same class, and the > relation holds between any pair of classes. 

The system of grades in the military services is another example of an 
ordinal scale. Sergeant > corporal > private. 

Many personality inventories and tests of ability or aptitude result in 
scores which have the strength of ranks. Although the scores may 
appear to be more precise than ranks, generally these scales do not meet 
the requirements of any higher level of measurement and may properly be 
viewed as ordinal. 

Formal properties. Axiomatically, the fundamental difference between 
a nominal and an ordinal scale is that the ordinal scale incorporates not 
only the relation of equivalence (=) but also the relation “greater than” 
(>). The latter relation is irreflexive, asymmetrical, and transitive.? 

Admissible operations. Since any order-preserving transformation 
does not change the information contained in an ordinal scale, the scale 
is said to be “unique up to a monotonic transformation.” That is, it 
does not matter what numbers we give to a pair of classes or to members 
of those classes, just as long as we give a higher number to the members 
of the class which is “greater” or “more preferred.” (Of course, one 
may use the lower numbers for the “more preferred” grades. Thus we 
usually refer to excellent performance as “first-class,” and to progres- 
sively inferior performances as “second-class” and “third-class.” So 
long as we are consistent, it does not matter whether higher or lower num- 
bers are used to denote “greater” or “more preferred.’’) 


1 Warner, W. L., Mecker, M., and Eells, K. 1949. Social class in America. New 
York: Science Researeh Associates. 

* Trreflecive: it is not true for any x that z >z. Asymmetrical: if x > y, then 
y? x. Transitive: if x > y and y > z, then x > z. 
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For example, a corporal in the army wears two stripes on his sleeve 
and a sergeant wears three. These insignia denote that sergeant > cor- 
poral. This relation would be equally well expressed if the corporal wore 
four stripes and the sergeant wore seven. That is, a transformation 
which does not change the order of the classes is completely admissible 
because il does not involve any loss of information. Any or all the numbers 
applied to classes in an ordinal scale may be changed in any fashion which 
does not alter the ordering (ranking) of the objects. 

The statistic most appropriate for describing the central tendency of 
scores in an ordinal scale is the median, since the median is not affected 
by changes of any scores which are above or below it as long as the 
number of scores above and below remains the same. With ordinal 
scaling, hypotheses can be tested by using that large group of nonpara- 
metric statistical tests which are sometimes called “order statistics” or 
“ranking statistics.” Correlation coefficients based on rankings (e.g., 
the Spearman rs or the Kendall 7) are appropriate. 

The only assumption made by some ranking tests is that the scores we 
observe are drawn from an underlying continuous distribution. Para- 
metric tests also make this assumption. An underlying continuous var- 
iate is one that is not restricted to having only isolated values. It may 
have any value in a certain interval. A discrete variate, on the other 
hand, is one which can take on only a finite number of values; a con- 
tinuous variate is one which can (but may not) take on a continuous 
infinity of values. i , , 

For some nonparametric techniques which require ordinal measure- 
ment, the requirement is that there be a continuum underlying the 
observed scores. The actual scores we observe may fall into discrete 
categories, For example, the actual scores may be either “pass” or 
“fail” on a particular item. We may well assume that underlying such 
a dichotomy there is a continuum of possible results. That is, some 
individuals who were categorized as failing may have been closer to pass- 
ing than were others who were categorized as failing. Similarly, some 
passed only minimally, whereas others passed with ease and dispatch. 
The assumption is that “pass” and “fail” represent a continuum dichot- 
Omized into two intervals. : a ee 

Similarly, in matters of opinion those who are classified as aes 
and “disagree” may be thought to fall on a continuum. Some who seine 
as “agree” are actually not very concerned with the issue, whereas others 

r. ir iti Those who “disagree” include 
are strongly convinced of their position. i 
those who are only mildly in disagreement as well as die-hard opponents. 


Frequently the grossness of our measuring devices obscures the under- 
lying continuity that may exist. 


If a variate is truly continuously dis- 
tributed, then the probability of a tie is zero. 


However, tied scores fre- 
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quently occur. Tied scores are almost invariably a reflection of the lack 
of sensitivity of our measuring instruments, which fail to distinguish the 
small differences which really exist between the tied observations. 
Therefore even when ties are observed it may not be unreason: to 


assume that a continuous distribution underlies our gross measures. 

At the risk of being excessively repetitious, the writer wishes to empha- 
size here that parametric statistical tests, which use means and standard 
deviations (i.e., which require the operations of arithmetic on the original 
scores), ought not to be used with data in an ordinal scale. The proper- 
ties of an ordinal scale are not isomorphic to the numerical system known 
as arithmetic. When only the rank order of scores is known, means and 
standard deviations found on the scores themselves are in error to the 
extent that the successive intervals (distances between classes) on the 
scale are not equal. When parametric techniques of statistical inference 
are used with such data, any decisions about hypotheses are doubtful. 
Probability statements derived from the application of parametric statis- 
tical tests to ordinal data are in error to the extent that the structure 
of the method of collecting the data is not isomorphic to arithmetic. 
Inasmuch as most of the measurements made by behavioral scientists 
culminate in ordinal scales (this seems to be the case except in the field 
of psychophysics, and possibly in the use of a few carefully standardized 
tests), this point deserves strong emphasis. 

Since this book is addressed to the behavioral scientist, and since the 
scales used by behavioral scientists typically are at best no stronger than 
ordinal, the major portion of this book is devoted to those methods which 
are appropriate for testing hypotheses with data measured in an ordinal 
scale. These methods, which also have much less circumscribing or 
restrictive assumptions in their statistical models than have parametric 
tests, make up the bulk of the nonparametric tests. 


The Interval Scale 


Definition. When a scale has all the characteristies of an ordinal 
scale, and when in addition the distances between any two numbers on 
the scale are of known size, then measurement considerably stronger than 
ordinality has been achieved. In such a case measurement has been 
achieved in the sense of an interval scale. That is, if our mapping of 
several classes of objects is so precise that we know just how large are the 
intervals (distances) between all objects on the scale, then we have 
achieved interval measurement. An interval scale is characterized by a 
common and constant unit of measurement which assigns a real number 
to all pairs of objects in the ordered set. In this sort of measurement, 
the ratio of any two intervals is independent of the unit of measurement 
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and of the zero point. In an interval scale, the zero point and the unit 


of measurement are arbitrary. 

Examples. We measure temperature on an interval scale. In fact, 
two different scales—centigrade and Fahrenheit—are commonly used. 
The unit of measurement and the zero point in measuring temperature 
are arbitrary; they are different for the two scales. However, both scales 
contain the same amount and the same kind of information. This is 
the case because they are linearly related. That is, a reading on one 
scale can be transformed to the equivalent reading on the other by the 


linear transformation 
m= 26 4:98 


where F = number of degrees on Fahrenheit scale 
C = number of degrees on centrigrade scale 
It can be shown that the ratios of temperature differences (intervals) 
are independent of the unit of measurement and of the zero point. For 
instance, “freezing” occurs at 0 degrees on the centigrade scale, and 
“boiling” occurs at 100 degrees. On the Fahrenheit scale, “freezing” 
occurs at 32 degrees and “boiling” at 212 degrees. Some other readings 


of the same temperature on the two sS 


Centigrade | 0 | 10 30 | 100 
| 
| 


cales are: 


32 50 86 | 212 


Fahrenheit | 

Notice that the ratio of the differences between temperature readings on 

One seale is equal to the ratio between the equivalent differences on the 

other scale. For example, on the centigrade scale the ratio of the differ- 
30 — 10 


ences between 30 and 10, and 10 and 0, is 0 = 0. 2. For the com- 


i taratiots SE 0 

Parable readings on the Fahrenheit scale, the ratio is 57> — -53 
In an interval scale, in other words, 
dependent of the unit used and of the 


= 2. The 


ratio is the same in both cases: 2. 
the ratio of any two intervals is in 
zero point, both of which are arbitrary- 
Most behavioral scientists aspire to create interval scales, and on infre- 
however, what is taken for suc- 


quent occasions they succeed. Usually, ; Magee 
cess comes because of the untested assumptions the scale maker is willing 
to make. One frequent assumption is that the variable being scaled is 


Normally distributed in the individuals being tested. Having made this 
assumption, the scale maker manipulates the units of the scale until the 
assumed normal distribution is recovered from the individuals’ scores. 
This procedure, of course, is only as good as the intuition of the investiga- 


tor when he hits upon the distribution to assume. 
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Another assumption which is often made in order to create an apparent 
interval scale is the assumption that the person’s answer of “yes” on 
any one item is exactly equivalent to his answering affirmatively on any 
other item. This assumption is made in order to satisfy the requirement 
that an interval scale have a common and constant unit of measurement. 
In ability or aptitude scales, the equivalent assumption is that giving the 
correct answer to any one item is exactly equivalent (in amount of ability 
shown) to giving the correct answer to any other item. 

Formal properties. Axiomatically, it can be shown that the opera- 
ations and relations which give rise to the structure of an interval scale 
are such that the differences in the scale are isomorphic to the structure 
of arithmetic. Numbers may be associated with the positions of the 
objects on an interval scale so that the operations of arithmetic may be 
meaningfully performed on the differences between these numbers. 

In constructing an interval scale, one must not only be able to specify 
equivalences, as in a nominal scale, and greater-than relations, as in an 
ordinal scale, but one must also be able to specify the ratio of any two 
intervals. 

Admissible operations. Any change in the numbers associated with 
the positions of the objects measured in an interval scale must preserve 
not only the ordering of the objects but also the relative differences 
between the objects. That is, the interval scale is “unique up to a 
linear transformation.” Thus the information yielded by the scale is 
not affected if each number is multiplied by a positive constant and then 
a constant is added to this product, that is, f(x) = ax +b. (In the tem- 
perature example, a = 3 and b = 32.) 

We have already noticed that the zero point in an interval scale is 
arbitrary. This is inherent in the fact that the scale is subject to trans- 
formations which consist of adding a constant to the numbers making up 
the scale. 

The interval scale is the first truly quantitative scale that we have 
encountered, All the common parametric statistics (means, standard 
deviations, Pearson correlations, ete.) are applicable to data in an inter- 
val scale, as are the common parametric statistical tests (¢ test, F test, 
etc.). If measurement in the sense of an interval scale has in fact been 
achieved, and if all of the assumptions in the statistical model (given on 
page 19) are adequately met, then the researcher should utilize parametric 
statistical tests. In such a case, nonparametric methods usually would 
not take advantage of all the information contained in the research data. 


The Ratio Scale 


Definition. When a scale has all the characteristics of an interval 
scale and in addition has a true zero point as its origin, it is called a ratio 
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scale. In a ratio scale, the ratio of any two scale points is independent 
of the unit of measurement. 

Example. We measure mass or weight in a ratio scale. The scale of 
ounces and pounds has a true zero point. So does the scale of grams. 
The ratio between any two weights is independent of the unit of measure- 
ment. For example, if we determine the weights of two different objects 
not only in pounds but also in grams, we would find that the ratio of the 
two pound weights is identical to the ratio of the two gram weights. 

Formal properties. The operations and relations which give rise to 
the numerical values in a ratio seale are such that the scale is isomorphic 
to the structure of arithmetic. Therefore the operations of arithmetic 
are permissible on the numerical values assigned to the objects them- 
selves, as well as on the intervals between numbers as is the case in the 
interval scale. 

Ratio scales, most commonly encountered in the physical sciences, are 
achieved only when all four of these relations are operationally possible 
to attain: (a) equivalence, (b) greater than, (c) known ratio of any two 
intervals, and (d) known ratio of any two scale values. 

Admissible operations. The numbers associated with the ratio scale 
values are true” numbers with a true zero; only the unit of measurement 
is arbitrary. Thus the ratio scale is “unique up to multiplication by a 
positive constant.” That is, the ratios between any two numbers are 
preserved when the scale values are all multiplied by a positive constant, 
and thus such a transformation does not alter the information contained 


in the scale. f 
Any statistical test is usable when ratio measurement has been achieved. 


In addition to using those previously mentioned as being appropriate for 
use with data in interval scales, with ratio scales one may use such statis- 
tics as the geometrie mean and the coefficient of variation— statisties 


which require knowledge of the true zero point. 


Summary 


Measurement is the process of mapping or assigning numbers to objects 
or observations. The kind of measurement which is achieved is a func- 
tion of the rules under which the numbers were assigned. The operations 
and relations employed in obtaining the scores define and limit the manip- 
ations which are permissible in handling the scores; 


ulations and oper l 
ations must be those of the numerical struc- 


the manipulations and oper: A 
ture to which the measurement is isomorphic. ; : 
Four of the most general scales were discussed : the nominal, ordinal, 
interval, and ratio scales. Nominal and ordinal measurement are the 
most common types achieved in the behavioral sciences. Data measured 
by either nominal or ordinal scales should be analyzed by the non- 
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parametric methods. Data measured in interval or ratio scales may be 
analyzed by parametric methods, if the assumptions of the parametric 
statistical model are tenable. 

Table 3.1 summarizes the information in our discussion of various levels 
of measurement and of the kinds of statistics and statistical tests which 
are appropriate to each level when the assumptions of the tests’ statistical 
models are satisfied. 


Tapie 3.1. Four LEVELS or MEASUREMENT AND THE STATISTICS APPROPRIATE 
vo Bacu LEVEL 


Scale Defining | Examples of Appropriate 
relations | appropriate statistics statistical tests 
Mode 
Nominal | (1) Equivalence | Frequency 
| Contingency coefficient 
_ Nonparametric 
Madian statistical tests 
Percentile à 
Ordinal (1) Equivalence Spearman rs 
(2) Greater than Kendall 7 


Kendall W 


(1) Equivalence Mean 

(2) Greater than Standard deviation 
Interval | (3) Known ratio of | Pearson product-moment 
any two inter-| correlation 

vals Multiple product-moment 


correlation 7 ; 
Nonparametric and 


(1) Equivalence ca Same 
(2) Greater than 
(3) Known ratio of 
Ratio any two inter- | Geometric mean 
vals Coefficient of variation 
(4) Known ratio of 
any two scale 
values 


The reader may find other discussions of measurement in Bergman and 
Spence (1944), Coombs (1950; 1952), Davidson, Siegel, and Suppes 
(1955), Hempel (1952), Siegel (1956), and Stevens (1946; 1951). 


PARAMETRIC AND NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICAL TESTS 


A parametric statistical test is a test whose model specifies certain 
conditions (given on page 19) about the parameters of the population 
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from which the research sample was drawn. Since these conditions are 
not ordinarily tested, they are assumed to hold. The meaningfulness of 
the results of a parametric test depends on the validity of these assump- 
tions. Parametric tests also require that the scores under analysis result 
from measurement in the strength of at least an interval scale. 

A nonparametric statistical test is a test whose model does not specify 
conditions about the parameters of the population from which the sample 
was drawn. Certain assumptions are associated with most nonparamet- 
rie statistical tests, i.e., that the observations are independent and that 
the variable under study has underlying continuity, but these assump- 
tions are fewer and much weaker than those associated with parametric 
tests. Moreover, nonparametric tests do not require measurement so 
strong as that required for the parametric tests; most nonparametric 
tests apply to data in an ordinal scale, and some apply also to data in a 


nominal scale. 

In this chapter we hav 
he considered in the choice of 
about a research hypothesis. 
test, (b) the applicability of the s 


e discussed the various criteria which should 
a statistical test for use in making a decision 

These criteria are (a) the power of the 
tatistical model on which the test is 
based to the data of the research, (c) power-efficiency, and (d) the level 
of measurement achieved in the research. It has been stated that a 
Parametric statistical test is most powerful when all the assumptions of 
its statistical model are met and when the variables under analysis are 
measured in at least an interval scale. However, even when all the 
Parametric test’s assumptions about the population and requirements 
about strength of measurement are satisfied, we know from the concept 
of power-efficiency that by inereasing the sample size by an appropriate 
amount we can use & nonparametric A than the parametric one 
an akai m ower to reject Ho. 

o ts enter of #52 nonparametric test ed y 
simply increasing the size of N, and because behavioral scientists rarely 


achieve the sort of measurement which permits the meaningful use of 
Parametric tests nonparametric statistical tests deserve an increasingly 
Prominent role ín research in the behavioral sciences. Chis book pre- 
Sents a variety of nonparametric tests for the use of behavioral scientists. 
The use of Puatai tests in research has been presented well in a 
variety of aites and therefore we will not review ~~ tents a a 
In many of the nonparametric statistical tests to G a ei L i 
data are changed from scores to ranks or even to signs. Suca me hods 
=. statistical tests, these are especially 
5 arametric statistical ” 3 
oa) Dixon and Massey (1951), Edwards (1954), 
) Mood (1950), Snedecor (1946), Walker and 
2 


1 Among the many soure 
useful: Anderson and Bancroft (1 
Fisher (1934; 1935), McNemar (1955 
Lev (1953). 
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may arouse the criticism that they “do not use all of the information in 
the sample” or that they “throw away information.” The answer to this 
objection is contained in the answers to these questions: (a) Of the 
methods available, parametric and nonparametric, which uses the infor- 
mation in the sample most appropriately? (b) How important is it that 
the conclusions from the research apply generally rather than only to 
populations with normal distributions? 

The answer to the first question depends on the level of measurement 
achieved in the research and on the researcher’s knowledge of the pop- 
ulation. If the measurement is weaker than that of an interval scale, 
by using parametric tests the researcher would “add information” and 
thereby create distortions which may be as great and as damaging as those 
introduced by the “throwing away of information”? which occurs when 
scores are converted to ranks. Moreover, the assumptions which must 
be made to justify the use of parametric tests usually rest on conjecture 
and hope, for knowledge about the population parameters is almost invar- 
iably lacking. Finally, for some population distributions a nonparamet- 
ric statistical test is clearly superior in power to a parametric one 
(Whitney, 1948). 

The answer to the second question can be given only by the investigator 
as he considers the substantive aspects of the research problem. 

The relevance of the discussion of this chapter to the choice between 
parametric and nonparametric statistical tests may be sharpened by the 
summary below, which lists the advantages and disadvantages of non- 
parametric statistical tests. 


Advantages of Nonparametric Statistical Tests 


1, Probability statements obtained from most nonparametric statis- 
tical tests are exact probabilities (except in the case of large samples, 
where excellent approximations are available), regardless of the shape of 
the population distribution from which the random sample was drawn. 
The accuracy of the probability statement does not depend on the shape 
of the population, although some nonparametric tests may assume iden- 
tity of shape of two or more population distributions, and some others 
assume symmetrical population distributions. In certain cases, the non- 
parametric tests do assume that the underlying distribution is continuous, 
an assumption which they share with parametric tests. 

2. If sample sizes as small as N = 6 are used, there is no alternative to 
using a nonparametric statistical test unless the nature of the population 
distribution is known exactly. 

3. There are suitable nonparametric statistical tests for treating sam- 
ples made up of observations from several different populations. None 
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of the parametric tests can handle such data without requiring us to make 
seemingly unrealistic assumptions. 

4. Nonparametric statistical tests are available to treat data which are 
inherently in ranks as well as data whose seemingly numerical scores 
have the strength of ranks. That is, the researcher may only be able to 
say of his subjects that one has more or less of the characteristic than 
another, without being able to say how much more or less. For example, 
in studying such a variable as anxiety, we may be able to state that sub- 
ject A is more anxious than subject B without knowing at all exactly 
If data are inherently in ranks, or even 


how much more anxious A is. 
, better or 


if they can only be categorized as plus or minus (more or les 
Worse), they can be treated by nonparametric methods, whereas they 
cannot be treated by parametric methods unless precarious and perhaps 


unrealistic assumptions are made about the underlying distributions. 
re available to treat data which are simply 


5. Nonparametric methods i i | 
classificatory, i.e., are measured in a nominal scale. No parametric 


technique applies to such data. ; . 
6. Nonparametric statistical tests are typically much easier to learn 


and to apply than are parametric tests. 


Disadvantages of Nonparametric Statistical Tests 

1. If all the assumptions of the parametric statistical model are in fact 
met in the data, and if the measurement 1s of the required strength, then 
nonparametric statistical tests are wasteful of data. The degree of 
Wastefulness is expressed by the power-efficiency of the nonparametric 
test. (It will be remembered that if a nonparametric statistical test has 
Power-efficiency of, say, 90 per cent, this means that where all the con- 
ditions of the parametric test are satisfied the appropriate parametric test 
would be just as effective with a sample which is 10 per cent smaller than 
that used in the nonparametric analysis.) s i 

2. There are as yet no nonparametric methods for testing interactions 
in the analysis of variance model, unless special assumptions are made 
about additivity. (Perhaps we should disregard this distinction because 
Parametric statistical tests are also forced to make the assumption of 
additivity. However, the problem of higher-ordered interactions has 


es Pia y a Si 
yet to be dealt with in the literature of nonparametric methods.) ; 
Another oBjection that has been entered against nonparametric 
Methods is th A the tests and their accompanying tables of significant 
edk a e arious publications, many highly 


values have been widely scattered in V i 
t in type, 2 nonparametric test was presented which 
ype, 


See Wilson, K. V. 1956. A distribu- 
Psychol. Bull., 53, 96-101. 


" After this book had been se $ 
Contributes to the solution of this probl nn 
tion-free test of analysis of variance hypotheses. 


cm. 
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specialized, and they have therefore been comparatively inaccessible to 
the behavioral scientist. In preparing this book, the writer’s intention 
has been to rob that objection of its force. This book attempts to present 
all the nonparametric techniques of statistical inference and measures of 
association that the behavioral scientist is likely to need, and it gives all 
of the tables necessary for the use of these techniques. Although this 
text is not exhaustive in its coverage of nonparametric tests—it could not 
be without being excessively redundant—enough tests are included in 
the chapters which follow to give the behavioral scientist wide latitude in 
choosing a nonparametric technique appropriate to his research design 
and useful for testing his research hypothesis. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ONE-SAMPLE CASE 


In this chapter we present those nonparametric statistical tests which 
may be used to test a hypothesis which calls for drawing just one sample. 


The tests tell us whether the particular sample could have come from 


some specified population. ‘These tests are in contrast to the two-sample 


tests, which may be more familiar, which compare two samples and test 
whether it is likely that the two came from the same population. 

The one-sample test is usually of the goodness-of-fit type. In the 
typical case, we draw a random sample and then test the hypothesis that 
this sample was drawn from a population with a specified distribution. 
Thus the one-sample test can answer questions like these: Is there a 
Significant difference in location (central tendency) between the sample 

Is there a significant difference between the 
and the frequencies we would expect on the basis 
Is there a significant difference between observed 
and expected proportions? Is it reasonable to believe that this sample 
has been drawn from a population of a specified shape or form (e.g., nor- 
mal, rectangular)? Is it reasonable to believe that this sample is a ran- 
dom sample from some known population? i d 

Tn the one-sample case a common parametric technique is to apply a 
t test to the difference between the observed (sample) mean and the 
expected (population) mean. The ¢ test, strictly speaking, assumes that 
the observations or scores in the sample have come from a normally dis- 
tributed population. The ¢ test also requires that the observations be 


Measured at least in an interval scale. : : 
There are many sorts of data to which the ¢ test may be inapplicable, 

The experimenter may find that (a) the assumptions and requirements 

of the ¢ test are unrealistic for his data, (b) it is preferable to avoid making 


the assumptions of the ¢ test and thus to gain greater generality for the 
esearch are inherently in ranks and thus 


Conclusions, (c) the data of his r > 
not amenable to analysis by the £ test, (d) the data may be simply clas- 
Sificatory or enumerative and thus not amenable to analysis by the ¢ 
test, or (e) he is not interested only in differences m location but rather 

i e whatsoever. In such instances 


Wishes to expose any kind of differenc 
35 


and the population? 
observed frequencies 
of some principle? 
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the experimenter may choose to use one of the one-sample nonparametric 
statistical tests presented in this chapter. 

Four tests for the one-sample case will be presented. The chapter 
concludes with a comparison and contrast of these tests, which may aid 
the researcher in selecting the test best suited to his research hypothesis 
and to his data. 


THE BINOMIAL TEST 


Function and Rationale 


There are populations which are conceived as consisting of only two 
classes. Examples of such classes are: male and female, literate and 
illiterate, member and nonmember, in-school and out-of-school, married 
and single, institutionalized and ambulatory. For such cases, all the 
possible observations from the population will fall into either one or the 
other of the two discrete classifications. 

For any population of two classes, if we know that the proportion of 
cases in one class is P, then we know that the proportion in the other 
class must be 1 — P. Usually the symbol Q is used for 1 — P. 

Although the value of P may vary from population to population, it 
is fixed for any one population. However, even if we know (or assume) 
the value of P for some population, we cannot expect that a random sam- 
ple of observations from that population will contain exactly proportion 
P of cases in one class and proportion Q of cases in the other. Random 
effects of sampling will usually prevent the sample from exactly duplicat- 
ing the population values of P and Q. For example, we may know from 
the official records that the voters in a certain county are evenly split 
between the Republican and Democratic parties in registration. But 
random sample of the registered voters of that county might contain 
47 per cent Democrats and 53 per cent Republicans, or even 56 per cent 
Democrats and 44 per cent Republicans. Such differences between the 
observed and the population values arise because of chance. Of course 
small differences or deviations are more probable than large ones a 

The binomial distribution is the sampling distribution of the ro- 
portions we might observe in random samples drawn from a Pl rl 
population. That is, it gives the various values which might Sete 
under Mo. Here Hy is the hypothesis that the population value is p 
Therefore when the “scores” of a research are in two classes, the binomi l 
distribution may be used to test Mo. The test is of the Focdnesi it 
type. It tells us whether it is reasonable to believe that the pro navi i 
(or frequencies) we observe in our sample could have been caw cae 
population having a specified value of P. i 
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Method 


The probability of obtaining x objects in one category and N — x 
objects in the other category is given by 


N ; 
p(z) = (*) P2QN- (4.1) 

where P = proportion of cases expected in one of the categories 
Q = 1 — P = proportion of cases expected in the other category 


N ye * 
x) at(N — 2x)! 


A simple illustration will clarify formula (4.1). Suppose a fair die 
js rolled five times. What is the probability that exactly two of the 
rolls will show “six”? In this case, N = the number of rolls = 5; 
x = the number of sixes = 2; P = the expected proportion of sixes = } 
(since the die is fair and therefore each side may be expected to show 
equally often); and Q = 1 — P = $. The probability that exactly two 
of the five rolls will show six is given by formula (4.1): 


pe) = ol pzQx=: (4.1) 
51 /1\2/5\" 
ve = aial) G) 
= 16 


The application of the formula to the problem shows us that the probabil- 
ity of obtaining exactly two “sixes” when rolling a fair die five times is 
p = .16. 

Now when we do research our question is usually not ‘What is the 
probability of obtaining exacily the values which were observed?” 
Rather, we usually ask, “What is the probability of obtaining the 
observed values or values even more extreme?” To answer questions 
of this type, the sampling distribution of the binomial is 


* N! is N factorial, which means N(N — 1)(N = 2) +++ (2)(1). For example, 
4! = (4)(3)(2)(1) = 94, Table Sof the Appendix gives factorials for values through 


x ` "pe! N 
20. Table T of the Appendix gives binomial coefficients, C): for values of N 


through 20. 
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In other words, we sum the probability of the observed value with the 
y iliti 7 s even more extreme. 

ee Leh want to know the probability of doima bey 
or fewer “sixes” when a fair die is rolled five times. Here again y mA 
z= 2,P = 4, and Q = 4. Now the probability of obtaining 2 or fewer 
“sixes” is plz < 2). The probability of obtaining 0 sixes” is p(0). 
The probability of obtaining 1 “six” is p(1)» Phe probability al obtain- 
ing 2 “sixes” is p(2). We know from formula (4.2) above that 


p(x < 2) = pO) + p(1) + p(2) 


That is, the probability of obtaining two or fewer “sixes” is the sum of 
r p 

the three probabilities mentioned above. If we use formula (4.1) to 

determine each of these probabilities, we have: 


= 40 
pl (IN SN _ 
pl) = O) (3) =N 
Sh INNY 
PP} = sta (8) (3) > aie 
and thus p(t < 2) = p(0) + pl) + p(2) 
= 40 + 40 + .16 


= .96 


We have determined that the probability under Mo of obtaining two or 
fewer “sixes” when a fair die is rolled five times is p = .96. 

Small samples. In the one-sample case, when a two-category class is 
used, a common situation is for P to equal x. Table D of the Appendix 
gives the one-tailed probabilities associated with the occurrence of various 
values as extreme as x under the null hypothesis that P = Q = +. When 
referring to Table D, let x = the smaller of the observed frequencies. 
This table is useful when N is 25 or smaller. Its use obviates the necessity 
for using formula (4.2). When P = Q, formula (4.2) should be used. 
Table D gives the probabilities associated with the occurrence of various 
values as small as x for various N’s (from 5 to 25). For example, suppose 
we observe 7 cases fall in one category while the other 3 fall in another. 
Here N = 10andz = 3. Table D shows that the one-tailed probability 
of occurrence under He of x = 3 or fewer when N = 10 is p = 172, 
(Notice that the decimal points have been omitted from 
the body of the table.) 


The p’s given in Table D are one-tailed. 


the p’s given in 


A one-tailed test is used when 
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we have predicted in advance which of the categories will contain the 
smaller number of cases. When the prediction is simply that the two 
frequencies will differ, a two-tailed test is used. For a two-tailed test, 
the p yielded by Table D is doubled. Thus for N ='10 and x = 3, the 
two-tailed probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of such an 
extreme value of x is p = 2(.172) = 3H. 
The example which followsillustrates the use of the binomial test in a 
research where P = Q = + 
Example 


In a study of the effects of stress,’ an experimenter taught 18 
2 different methods to tie the same knot. Half of 


college students 2 
the subjects (randomly selected from the group of 18) learned method 


A first, and half learned method B first. Later—at midnight, after a 
4-hour final examination—each subject was asked to tie the knot. 
The prediction was that stress would induce regression, i.e., that the 
subjects would revert to the first-learned method of tying the knot. 
Each subject was categorized according to whether he used the knot- 
tying method he learned first or the one he learned second, when 
asked to tie the knot under stress. A 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: pi = P: = 4. That is, there is no differ- 
ence between the probability of using the first-learned method under 
stress (pı) and the probability of using the second-learned method 
under stress (ps) any difference between the frequencies which may be 
observed is of such a magnitude that it might be expected in a sample 
from the population of possible results under Mo. Hy: pi > pa 

ii. Statistical Test. The binomial test is chosen because the data 
are in two discrete categories and the design is of the one-sample type. 
Since methods A and B were randomly assigned to being first-learned 
and second-learned, there is no reason to think that the first-learned 
method would be preferred to the second-learned under Mo, and thus 


P=Q=i1 
“iii. Significance Level. Let æ = 01. N = the number of cases 


= 18. 
iv. Sampling Distribution. 


The sampling distribution is given in 
formula (4.2) above. However, when V is 25 or smaller, and when: 
P =Q = 4, Table D gives the probabilities associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of observed values as small as v, and thus 
obviates the necessity for using the sampling distribution directly 


in the employment of th 
v. Rejection Region. 


1 Barthol, R. P., and Ku, Nani D. 1055. 
stress situation. Amer. Psychologist, 10, 482. 


his test. 
The region of rejection consists of all values 


Specific regression under a nonrelated 
(Abstract) 
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of x (where x = the number of subjects who used the second-learned 
method under stress) which are so small that the probability associ- 
ated with their occurrence under Je is equal to or less than a = 01. 
Since the direction of the difference was predicted in advance, the 
region of rejection is one-tailed. 

vi. Decision. In the experiment, all but two of the subjects used 
the first-learned method when asked to tie the knot under stress (late 
at night after a long final examination). These data are shown in 
Table 4.1. 


Tapty 4.1. KNor-ryinc Mrruop CHOSEN UNDER STRESS 


Method chosen 


= = Total 
First-learned | Second-learned 


Frequency 16 2 18 


In this case, N = the number of independent observations = 18. 
x = the smaller frequency = 2. Table D shows that for N = 18, 
the probability associated with x < 2isp = .001. Inasmuch as this 
p is smaller than «æ = .01, the decision is to reject Ha in favor of Hy. 
We conclude that pı > po, that is, that persons under stress revert to 
the first-learned of two methods. 


Large samples. Table D cannot be used when N is larger than 25, 
However, it can be shown that as N increases, the binomial distribution 
tends toward the normal distribution. This tendency is rapid when P is 
close to 3, but slow when P is near 0 or 1. That is, the greater is the 
disparity between P and Q, the larger must be N before the approximation 
is usefully close. When P is near z, the approximation may be used for a 
statistical test for N > 25. When P is near 0 or 1, a rule of thumb is that 
NPQ must equal at least 9 before the statistical test based on the normal 
approximation is applicable. Within these limitations, the sampling 
distribution of x is approximately normal, with mean = NP and standard 
deviation = »/NPQ, and therefore Hy may be tested by 


= 2S he B= NP 


a ~ /NPO (4.3) 


z 


z is approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
The approximation becomes an excellent one if a correction for con- 
tinuity is incorporated. The correction is necessary because the normal 
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distribution is for a continuous variable, whereas the binomial distribution 
involves a discrete variable. To correct for continuity, we regard the 
observed frequency x of formula (4.3) as occupying an interval, the lower 
limit of which is half a unit below the observed frequency while the upper 
limit is half a unit above the observed frequency. The correction for con- 
‘ousists of reducing, by .5, the difference betw : 


tinuity 
value of x and the expecte 
we add .5 to x, and when v > yz we subtract .5 from x. That is, the 
Thus z becomes 


observed difference is reduced by .5. 


q .5) — NP 
as 4) 


where æ -+ .5 is used when x < NP, and x — .5 is used when x > NP 
The value of z obtained by the application of formula (4.4) may be con- 
sidered to be normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Therefore the significance of an obtained z may be determined by refer- 
ence to Table A of the Appendix. That is, Table A gives the one-tailed 
probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of values as extreme 
as an observed z. (If a two-tailed test is required, the p yielded by Table 


A should be doubled.) M 
To show how good añ approximation this is when P = } even for 
it to the knot-tying data discussed earlier. In that 


N OR ki 
< 25, we can apply 
Q= 4. For these data, x < NP, that is, 


case, N = 18, x = 2, and P 
2 <9, and, by formula (4.4), 
„ a CFS — Oe 
"of (18)(-5)(-5) 
= —3.07 


Table A shows that a z as extreme as —3.07 has a one-tailed probability 


associated with its occurrence under Ho of p = 0011. This is essentially 
the same probability we found by the other analysis, which used a table 
of exact probabilities. 
, Summary of procedure. 
binomial test: 
l. Determine N 
t 2. Determine the frequenci 
WO categories. 
3. ‘The method of finding the probability of occurrence under Mo of 
the observed values, or values even more extreme, varies: 
a. If N is 25 or smaller, and if P = Q = 3, Table D gives the one-tailed 
probabilities under Ho of various values as small as an observed g. 


In brief, these are the steps in the use of the 


= the total number of cases observed. 
es of the observed occurrences in eaclvotthe 
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A one-tailed test is used when the researcher has predicted which 
category will have the smaller frequency. For a two-tailed test, 
double the p shown in Table D. 

b. If P = Q, determine the probability of the occurrence under Ho of 
the observed value of x or of an even more extreme value by sub- 
stituting the observed values in formula (4.2). Table Tis helpful in 


re . : i N 
this computation; it gives binomial coefficients, (2) for N < 20. 


c. If N is larger than 25, and P close to 3, test Mo by using formula (4.4). 
Table A gives the probability associated with the occurrence under 
Hy of values as large as an observed z yielded by that formula. 
Table A gives one-tailed p’s; for a two-tailed test, double the p it 
yields. 
If the p associated with the observed value of x or an even more extreme 
value is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power-Efficiency 


Inasmuch as there is no parametric technique applicable to data meas- 
ured in a nominal scale, it would be meaningless to inquire about the 
power-efficiency of the binomial test when used with nominal data. 

Tf a continuum is dichotomized and the binomial test used on the result- 
ing data, that test may be wasteful of data. In such cases, the binomial 
test has power-efficiency (in the sense defined in Chap. 3) of 95 per cent 


2 
for N{= 6, decreasing to an eventual (asymptotic) efficiency of = = 63 
T 


per cent (Mood, 1954). However, if the data are basically dichotomous, 
even though the variable has an underlying continuous distribution, the 
binomial test may have no more powerful alternative. 


References 


For other discussions of the binomial test, the reader may turn to 
Clopper and Pearson (1934), David (1949, chaps. 3, 4), McNemar (1955, 
pp. 42-49), and Mood (1950, pp. 54-58). 


THE x? ONE-SAMPLE TEST 
Function 


Frequently research is undertaken in which the researcher is interested 
in the number of subjects, objects, or responses which fall in various 
categories. For example, a group of patients may be classified according 
to their preponderant type of Rorschach response, and the investigator 
may predict that certain types will be more frequent than others. Or 
children may be categorized according to their most frequent modes of 
play, to test the hypothesis that these modes will differ in frequency. Or 
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persons may be categorized according to whether they are ‘in favor of,” 
“indifferent to,” or “opposed to” some statement of opinion, to enable 
the researcher to test the hypothesis that these responses will differ in 
frequency. 

The x? test is suitable for analyzing data like these. The number of 
categories may be two or more. The technique is of the goodness-of-fit 
type in that it may be used to test whether a significant difference exists 
between an observed number of objects or responses falling in each category 
and an expected number based on the null hypothesis. 


Method 

In order to be able to compare an observed with an expected group of 
frequencies, we must of course be able to state what frequencies would be 
expected. The null hypothesis states the proportion of objects falling in 
each of the categories in the presumed population. That is, from the null 
hypothesis we may deduce what are the expected frequencies. The x? 
technique tests whether the observed frequencies are sufficiently close to 
the expected ones to be likely to have occurred under Ho. 

The null hypothesis may be tested by 


k 
J; — E;)* 
pya ae 
i=l 


observed number of cases categorized in ith category 


where O; = cate 
E; = expected number of cases 1n ith category under Ho 

i xpect 
k 


directs one to sum over all (X) categories 


Thus — (4.5) directs one to sum over k categories the squared 
differences between each observed and expected frequency divided by the 
Corresponding expected frequency. 2 
If the agreement between the observed and expected frequencies is 
close, the differences (0; — Hi) will be small and Sc gl x? will be 
small. If the divergence is large, however, the value of x? as computed 
from formula (4.5) will also be large. Roughly speaking, the larger x? is, 
the more likely it is that the observed frequencies did not come from the 


Population on which the null hypothesis is based. , 
It can be shown that the sampling distribution of x? under Ho, as com- 
puted from formula (4.5), follows the chi-square! distribution with 
1 To avoid confusion, the symbol x? will be used for the quantity which is calculated 
from the observed data [using formula (4.5)] when a x? test is performed. The words 
“chi square?! will afer to a random variable which follows the chi-square distribu- 
tion, certain values of which are shown in Table C. 
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df = k — 1. (df refers to degrees of freedom; these are discussed below.) 
Table C of the Appendix is taken from the sampling distribution of chi 
square, and gives certain critical values. At the top of each nolamni in 
Table C are given the associated probabilities of occurrence (tw o-tailed) 
under Mo. The values in any column are the values of chi square 
which have the associated probability of occurrence under Mo given at 
the top of that column. There is a different value of chi square for 
each df. , noe 

There are a number of different sampling distributions for chi square, 
one for each value of df. The size of df reflects the number of observa- 
tions that are free to vary after certain restrictions have been placed on 
the data. These restrictions are not arbitrary, but rather are inherent in 
the organization of the data. For example, if the data for 50 cases are 
classified in two categories, then as soon as we know that, say, 35 cases 
fall in one category, we also know that 15 must fall in the other. For 
this example, df = 1, because with two categories and any fixed value of 
N, as soon as the number of cases in one category is ascertained then the 
number of cases in the other category is determined. 

In general, for the one-sample case, when Me fully specifies the /,’s. 
df = k — 1, where k stands for the number of categories in the classification. 

To use x? in testing a hypothesis in the one-sample ease, cast each 
observation into one of X cells. The total number of such observations 
should be N, the number of cases in your sample. That is, each observa- 
tion must be independent of every other 


r; thus one may not make several 
observations on the same person and count each as independent. To do 
so produces an “inflated N.” 


For each of the X cells, the expected fre- 
quency must also be entered. If Hy is that the proportion of cases in each 
category is the same, then B; = N/k. With the various values of Æ; and 
Oi known, one may compute the value of xX? by the application of formula 
(4.5). The significance of this obtained value of y? may be determined 
by reference to Table C. If the probability associated with the oecur- 
rence under Ho of the obtained x? for df =k — 1 is equal to or less than 
the previously determined value of a, then Me may be rejected. If not, 
Hy will be accepted. 


Example 
Horse-racing fans often maintain that in 
track significant advantages acerue 
tions. 
line-up. 


a race around a circular 
to the horses in ce 
Any horse’s post position is his assigned post 

Position 1 is closest to the r 
position 8 is on the outside, f 
We may test the effec 


rtain post posi- 
in the starting. 
ail on the inside of the track; 
arthest from the rail in 


an 8-horse race. 
t of post position by 


analyzing the race results, 
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given according to post position, for the first month of racing in the 
1955 season at a particular circular track." 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference in the expected num- 
ber of winners starting from each of the post positions, and any 
observed differences are merely chance variations to be expected in 
a random sample from the rectangular population where fi = fo = 
eos fe, Marthe frequencies fi, fe, - - - » fs are not all equal. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since we are comparing the data from one 
sample with some presumed population, a one-sample test is appro- 
priate. The x? test is chosen because the hypothesis under test con- 
cerns a comparison of observed and expected frequencies in discrete 
ategories are the eight post positions.) 


categories, (The ca 
iii. Significance Level. Let œ = 01. N = 144, the total number 


of winners in 18 days of racing. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The sampling distribution of x°, as 
computed from formula (4.5), follows the chi-square distribution with 
df=k—-1 

v. Rejection Region. 
x? is such that the probability 


Ha for df = 7 is equal to or less than a = 01. 
vi. Decision. The sample of 144 winners yielded the data shown 


in Table 4.2. The observed frequencies of wins are given in the 


Ho will be rejected if the observed value of 
associated with its occurrence under 


Tapin 4.2. Wins ACCRUED ON A CIRCULAR TRACK BY HORSES FROM 
Ercur Posr Posrrions 
` 


Post position 
Total 


Wa a p Æ B B B 8 


No, of wins | 29 | 19 | 18 | 4 
| | 


the expected frequencies are given in italics in 
For example, 29 wins accrued to horses in 
r Ho only 18 wins would have been expected. 


d to horses in position 8, whereas under Ho 


center of each cell; 
the corner of each cell. 
position 1, whereas unde 
And only 11 wins accrue 
18 would have been expected. 


Post, Aug. 30, 1955, p. 42. 
priate one for these data, since there seems 


to be some question of order involved, and the x? test is insensitive to the effect. of 
order, The example is presented because it illustrates the use and computation of the 
test. Later in this chapter we shall present one-sample tests which may be more 


‘ppropriate for such data. 


: The data are given in the New York 
* The x? test may not be the most appro} 
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The computation of x? is straightforward: 


k 
‘= y, e (4.5) 
> i E; 
i=1 
29 — 18)? , (19 — 18)? , (18 — 18)? , (25 — 18)? 
=í g * 18 + 18 + 18 ; 
(17 — 18)? , (10 — 18)? , (15 — 18)? , (11 — 18)2 
pee eg ae 
HSittiat+0+Hht+wtht+w+4 
= 16.3 


Table C shows that x? > 16.3 for df = 7 has probability of occur- 
rence between p = .05 and p = .02. Thatis,.05 > p > .02. Inas- 
much as that probability is larger than the previously set level of 
significance, a = .01, we cannot reject Hy at that significance level. 
We notice that the null hypothesis could have been rejected at 
a= .05. It would seem that more data are necessary before any 
definite conclusions concerning H, can be made. 


Small expected frequencies. When df = 1, that is, when k = 2, each 
expected frequency should be at least 5. When df > 1, that is, when 
k > 2, the x? test for the one-sample case should not be used when more 
than 20 per cent of the expected frequencies are smaller than 5 or when 
any expected frequency is smaller than 1 (Cochran, 1954). Expected 
frequencies sometimes can be increased by combining ad 
This is desirable only if combinations can meaningfull 
course if there are more than tw: 

For example, a sample of persons may be categorized according to 
whether their response to a statement of opinion is strongly support, swp- 
port, indifferent, oppose, or strongly oppose. To increase Ers, adjacent 
categories could be combined, and the persons categorized as support, 
indifferent, or oppose, or possibly as support, indifferent, oppose, and 
strongly oppose. 

If one starts with but two categories and has an expected frequency of 
less than 5, or if after combining adjacent categories one ends up with 
but two categories and still has an expected frequency of less than 5, then 
the binomial test (pages 36 to 42) should be used rather than the x? test 
to determine the probability associated with the occurrence of the 
observed frequencies under Me. 

Summary of procedure. In this discussion of the method for using 


the x? test in the one-sample case, we have shown that the procedure for 
using the test involves these steps: 


ljacent categories. 
y be made (and of 
o categories to begin with). 


» 
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1. Cast the observed frequencies in the k categories. The sum of the 
“frequencies should be N, the number of independent observations. 

2. From Ho, determine the expected frequencies (the Z;’s) for each of 
the k cells. Where k > 2, if more than 20 per cent of the Z;’s are smaller 
than 5, combine adjacent categories, where this is reasonable, thereby 
reducing the value of k and increasing the values of some of the Exs. 
Where k = 2, the x? test for the one-sample case may be used appropri- 
ately only if each expected frequency is 5 or larger. 

3. Using formula (4.5), compute the value of x’. 

4. Determine the value of df. df = k — 1. 

5. By reference to Table C, determine the probability associated with 
the occurrence under Ho of a value as large as the observed value of x? for 


the observed value of df. If that p is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power 

The literature does not contain much information about the power func- 
tion of the x? test. Inasmuch as this test is most commonly used when 
we do not have a clear alternative available, we are usually not in a posi- 
tion to compute the exact power of the test. 

When nominal measurement is used or when the data consist of fre- 
quencies in inherently discrete categories, then the notion of power- 
efficiency of the x? test is meaningless, for in such cases there is no para- 
metric test that is suitable. If the data are such that a parametric test is 
available, then the x? test may be wasteful of information. 

It should be noted that when df > UE tests are insensitive to the 
effects of order, and thus when a hypothesis takes ‘order into account, x? 
may not be the best test. Tor methods that strengthen the common x? 
tests when /7y is tested against specific alternatives, see Cochran (1954). 


References 
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chap. 13), Lewis and Burke (1949), and 
id 


Useful discussions of this 
Dixon and Massey (1951, 
McNemar (1955, chap. 13). 


ONE-SAMPLE TEST 


Function and Rationale ’ 

The Kolmogoroy-Smirnov one-sample test is a test of goodness of fit. 
That is, it is concerned with the degree of agreement between the distribu- 
tion of a set of sample values (observed scores) and some s pecified t 


retical distribution q determines whether the scores in the sample can 
reasonably be thought to have come from a population having the 


theoretical distribution. 
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Briefly, the test involves specifying the cumulative frequency distribu- 
tion which would occur under the theoretical distribution and comparing 
that with the observed cumulative frequency distribution. The theoreti- 
cal distribution represents what would be expected under Ho. The point 
at which these two distributions, theoretical and observed, show the 
greatest divergence is determined. Reference to the sampling distribu- 
tion indicates whether such a large divergence is likely on the basis of 
chance. That is, the sampling distribution indicates whether a diver- 
gence of the observed magnitude would probably occur if the observations 
were really a random sample from the theoretical distribution. 


Method 


Let Fo(X) = a completely specified cumulative frequency distribution 
function, the theoretical cumulative distribution under Ho. That is, for 
any value of X, the value of Fo(X) is the proportion of cases expected to 
have scores equal to or less than X. 

And let Sy(X) = the observed cumulative frequency distribution of a 
random sample of N observations. Where X is any possible score, 
Sy(X) = k/N, where k = the number of observations equal to or less 
than X. 

Now under the null hypothesis that the sample has been drawn from 
the specified theoretical distribution, it is expected that for every value 
of X, Sy(X) should be fairly close to Fo(X). That is, under Ho we would 
expect the differences between Sy(X) and Fo(X) to be small and within 
the limits of random errors. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test focuses on 
the largest of the deviations. The largest value of Fo(X) — Sy(X) is 
called the maximum deviation, D: 

D = maximum |Fo(X) — Sy(X)| (4.6) 
The sampling distribution of D under Ho is known. Table E of the 
Appendix gives certain critical values from that sampling distribution. 
Notice that the significance of a given value of D depends on N. 

For example, suppose one found by formula (4.6) that D = .325 when 
N = 15. Table E shows that D > .325 has an associated probability of 
occurrence (two-tailed) between p = .10 and .05. 

If N is over 35, one determines the critical values of D by the divisions 
indicated in Table E. For example, suppose a researcher uses N = 43 
cases and sets a = .05. Table E shows that any D equal to or greater 


BO 2g I" 7 A 
than aa will be significant. That is, any D, as defined by formula (4.6), 


z 1.36 2E ; 
which is equal to or greater than T -207 will be significant at the .05 


level (two-tailed test). 
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Critical values for one-tailed tests have not.as yet been adequately 
tabled. For a method of finding associated probabilities for one-tailed 
tests, the reader may refer to Birnbaum and Tingey (1951) and Goodman 
(1954, p: 166). 

Example 

Suppose a researcher were interested in confirming by experimental 
means the sociological observation that American Negroes seem to 
have a hierarchy of preferences among shades of skin color.! To test 
how systematic Negroes’ skin-color preferences are, our fictitious 
researcher arranges to have a photograph taken of each of ten Negro 
subjects. The photographer develops these in such a way that he 
obtains five copies of each photograph, each copy differing slightly 
in darkness from the others, so that the five copies can reliably be 
ranked from darkest to lightest skin color. The picture showing the 
darkest skin color for any subject is ranked as 1, the next darkest as 
2, and so on, the lightest being ranked as 5. Each subject is then 
offered a choice among the five prints of his own photograph. If 
skin shade is unimportant to the subjects, the photographs of each 
rank should be chosen equally often except for random differences. 
If skin shade is important, as we hypothesize, then the subjects 

should consistently favor one of the extreme ranks. 
i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference in the expected 
number of choices for each of the five ranks, and any observed 
ely chance variations to be expected in a random 


differences are mer 
ulation where fı = fe = +>- = fs. 


sample from the rectangular pop 


H.: the frequencies fi, fo, - + + fs are not all equal. 
ii. Statistical Test. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test is 


chosen because the researcher wishes to compare an observed dis- 
tribution of scores on an ordinal scale with a theoretical distribution. 

iii. Significance Level. Leta = 01. N = the number of Negroes 
who served as subjects in the study = 10. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Various critical values of D from the 
sampling distribution are presented:in Table E, together with their 
associated probabilities of occurrence under Ho. 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of D [computed by formula (4.6)] which are so large that the proba- 
bility associated with their occurrence finder Hao is equal to or less 


than a = .01. 

vi. Decision. In thi 
chooses one of five prints of thes 
ject chooses print 2 (the next-to 

1 Warner, W. L., Buford, H. J., and Walter, 
Washington: American Council on Education, 


s hypothetical study, each Negro subject 
ame photograph. Suppose one sub- 
-darkest print), five subjects choose 


.A. 1941. Color and human nature. 
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print 4 (the next-to-lightest print), and four choose print 5 (the lightest 
print). Table 4.3 shows these data and casts them in the form appro- 
priate for applying the Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test. 


TABLE 4.3. HYPOTHETICAL SKIN-COLOR PREFERENCES or 
10 Necro SupJEects 


Rank of photo chosen 
(1 is darkest skin color) 
1 2 3 4 5 
f = number of subjects choosing 0 1 0 5 4 
that rank mee E = 
F(X) = theoretical cumulative dis- 4 $ 3 4 Z 
tribution of choices under 
Ho 3 
Sio(X) = cumulative distribution of | 4% to to É z0, 
observed choices = | kad 
F — SE] to | ro | | & | 0 


Notice that Fo(X) is the theoretical cumulative distribution under 
Ho, where Hy is that each of the 5 prints would receive 4 of the 
choices. Syo(X) is the cumulative distribution of the observed 
choices of the 10 Negro subjects. The bottom row of Table 4.3 gives 
the absolute deviation of each sample value from its paired expected 
value. Thus the first absolute deviation is to, 
subtracting 0 from 4. 

Inspection of the bottom row of Table 4.3 quickly reveals that the 
D for these data is 85, whichis .500. Table E shows that for N = 10, 
D > .500 has an associated probability under Hy of p < .01. Inas- 
much as the p associated with the observed value of D is smaller than 
&œ = .01, our decision in this fictitious study is to reject Ho in favor of 


Hy. We conclude that our subjects show significant preferences 
among skin colors. 


which is obtained by 


Summary of procedure. In the com 
Smirnov test, these are the steps: 

1. Specify the theoretical cumulative ste 
distribution expected under Ho. 

2. Arrange the observed scores in a cumulative distribution, pairing 
each interval of Sy(X) with the comparable inte 


rval of F(X). 
3. For each step on the cumulative distributions, subtract Sy(X) from 
F(X). > 


putation of the Kolmogorov- 


P function, i.e., the cumulative 
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4. Using formula (4.6), find D. 
5. Refer to Table E to find the probability (two-tailed) associated with 
the occurrence under He of values as large as the observed value of D. If 


that p is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnoy one-sample test treats individual observa- 
tions separately and thus, unlike the x* test for one sample, need not lose 
information through the combining of categories. When samples are 
small, and therefore adjacent categories must be combined before x? may 
properly be computed, the x? test is definitely less powerful than the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test. Moreover, for very small samples the x? test 
is not applicable at all, but the Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy test is. These facts 
suggest that the Kolmogoroy-Smirnov test may in all cases be more 


powerful than its alternative, the x° test. À ; i 
A reanalysis by the x? test of the data given in the example above will 


highlight the superior power of the Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test. In the 
form in which the data are presented in Table 4.3, x? could not be com- 
puted, because the expected frequencies are only 2 when N = 10 and 
k = 5. We must combine adjacent categories in order to increase the 
expected frequency per cell. By doing that we end up with the two- 
category breakdown shown in Table 4.4. Any subject’s choice is simply 
classified as being for a light or a dark skin color; finer gradations must be 


ignored. 


TABLE 4.4, HYPOTHETICAL SKIN-COLOR PREFERENCES OF 10 Necro Sussecrs 


Skin color of photograph chosen 
Total 


Dark (ranks 1, 2) Light (ranks 3, 4, 5) 


1 9 10 


Frequency of choice 


For these data, x? (uncorrected for continuity) = ne ers cr 
that the pr noty associated with the occurrence under fto; OF such a 
ee between .10 and .05. That is, .10 > p > 


value when df = k — 1 = 1 is A 
05. This a of p does not enable us to reject Ho at the .01 level of 


significance. a E ; 1 
Notice that the p we found by the Kolmogoroy-Smirnov test is smaller 


than .01, while that found by the x? test is larger than .05. This aii 
ence gives some indication of the superior power of the Kolmogorov- 


Smirnov test. 
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THE ONE-SAMPLE RUNS TEST 


Function and Rationale 


If an experimenter wishes to arrive at some conclusion about a popula- 
tion by using the information contained in a sample from that population, 
then his sample must be a random one. In recent years, several tech- 
niques have been developed to enable us to test the hypothesis that a 
sample is random. These techniques are based on the order or sequence 
in which the individual scores or observations originally were obtained. 

The technique to be presented here is based on the number of runs 
which a sample exhibits. A run is defined as a succession of identical 
symbols which are followed and preceded by different symbols or by no 
symbols at all. 

For example, suppose a series of plus or minus scores occurred in this 
order: 


++- = ++-+ 


This sample of scores begins with a run of 2 


pluses. A run of 3 minuses 
follows. 


Then comes another run which consists of 1 plus. Itis followed 
by a run of 4 minuses, after which comes a run of 2 pluses, ete. We can 
group these scores into runs by unde: 


rlining and numbering each succession 
of identical symbols: 


Pt aec f+ neces $i o g 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


We observe 7 runs in all: r = number of runs = 7. 


The total number of runs in a sample of any given size gives an indica- 
tion of whether or not the sample is random. If very few runs occur, a 
time trend or some bunching due to lack of independence is suggested. 
If a great many runs occur, systematic short-period cyclic 
seem to be influencing the scores. 


For example, suppose a coin were tossed 20 times and the following 
sequence of heads (//) and tails (T) was observed: 


HHHUNHWNHnHU TE 7 mT i 


al fluctuations 


T T T T y id 
This would seem to be too few for a 
Some lack of independence in the events 
` 


Only two runs occurred in 20 tosses. 
“fair” coin (or a fair tosser!). 
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is suggested. On the other hand, suppose the following sequence 
occurred: 

PPT PRP TARP eT e Tae P aD 
Here too many runs are observed. In this case, with r = 20 when 
N = 20, it would also seem reasonable to reject the hypothesis that the 
coin is “fair.” Neither of the above sequences seems to be a random 
series of H’s and 7”s. 

Notice that our analysis, which is based on the order of the events, gives 
us information which is not indicated by the frequency of the events. In 
both of the above cases, 10 tails and 10 heads occurred. If the scores 
were analyzed according to their frequencies, e.g., by use of the x? test 
or the binomial test, we would have no reason to suspect the “‘fairness”’ of 
the coin. It is only a runs test, focusing on the order of the events, which 
reveals the striking lack of randomness of the scores and thus the possible 
lack of “fairness” in the coin. 

The sampling distribution of the valu 
repeated random samples is known. 
we may decide whether a given observ: 
than would probably occur in a random sample. 


es of r which we could expect from 
Using this sampling distribution, 
ed sample has more or fewer runs 


Method 
Let nı = the number of elements of one kind, and n = the number of 
elements of the other kind. That is, nı might be the number of heads and 
n» the number of tails; or nı might be the number of pluses and ns the 
number of minuses. N = the total number of observed events = nı + ne. 
To use the one-sample runs test, first observe the nı and nz events in 


the sequence in which they oecurred and determine the value of r, the 


number of runs. 

Small samples. 
Table F of the Appendix gi 
These are critical values from 
If the observed value of r falls bet 
If the observed value of r is equa 
critical values, we reject Ho. 

Two tables are given: Fi and Fu. 


If both nı and nə are equal to or less than 20, then 
ves the critical values of 7 under Ho for a = .05. 
the sampling distribution of r under Ho. 
ween the critical values, we accept Ho. 
] to or more extreme than one of the 


Table F; gives values of r which are 


80 small that the probability associated with their occurrence under Ho is 
P = 025. Table Fu gives values of r which are so large that the proba- 


ey: is = 95 
bility associated with their occurrence under Hy is p = .025. 

Any observed value of r which is equal to or less than the value shown 
in Table F, or is equal to or larger than the value shown in Table Fy is in 


the region of rejection for œ = -05- 


+ 
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For example, in the first tossing of the coin discussed above, we observed 
two runs: one run of 10 heads followed by one run of 10 tails. Here 
nı = 10, nz = 10, and r = 2. Table F shows that for these values of 
nı and n», a random sample would be expected to contain more than 6 runs 
but less than 16. Any observed r of 6 or less or of 16 or more is in the 
region of rejection fora = .05. The observed r = 2 is smaller than 6, so 
at the .05 significance level we reject the null hypothesis that the coin is 
producing a random series of heads and tails. _ 

If a one-tailed test is called for, i.e., if the direction of the deviation 
from randomness is predicted in advance, then only one of the two tables 
need be examined. If the prediction is that too few runs will be observed, 
Table F: gives the critical values of r. If the observed r under such a one- 
tailed test is equal to or smaller than that shown in Table F,, Ho may be 
rejected at a = .025. If the prediction is that too many runs will be 
observed, Table Fr: gives the critical values of r which are significant at 
the .025 level. 

For example, take the case of the second sequence of coin tosses reported 
above. Suppose we had predicted in advance, for some reason this writer 


cannot imagine, that this coin would produce too many runs. We 


observe that r = 20 for nı = 10 and ns = 10. Since our observed value 


of r is equal to or larger than that shown in Table Fu, we may reject Ho 
at a = .025, and conclude that the coin is “unfair” in the predicted 
direction. i 
Example for Small Samples 
In a study of the dynamics of aggression in young children, the 
experimenter observed pairs of children in a controlled play situa- 
tion.' Most of the 24 children who served as subjects in the study 
came from the same nursery school and thus played together daily. 
Since the experimenter was able to arrange to observe but two chil- 
dren on any day, she was concerned that biases might be introduced 
into the study by discussions between those children who had already 
served as subjects and those who were to serve later. If such dis- 
cussions had any effect on the level of aggression in the play sessions, 
this effect might show up as a lack of randomness in the aggression 
scores in the order in which they were collected. After the study 
was completed, the randomness of the sequence of scores was tested 
by converting each child’s aggression score to a plus or minus, 
depending on whether it fell above or below the 
then applying the one- 
pluses and minuses. 


group median, and 
sample runs test to the observed sequence of 


‘Siegel, Alberta E. 1955. The effect of film-mediated 
strength of aggressive drive in young children. 
Stanford University. 


fantasy aggression on 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, 
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i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the pluses and minuses occur in random 
order. Hı: the order of the pluses and minuses deviates from 
randomness. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since the hypothesis concerns the randomness 
of a single sequence of observations, the one-sample runs test is 
chosen. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N =the number of sub- 
jects = 24. Since the scores will be characterized as plus or minus 
depending on whether they fall above or below the middlemost score 
in the group, nı = 12 and n: = 12. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Table F gives the critical values of r 
from the sampling distribution. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, does not predict the direction of 
the deviation from randomness, & two-tailed test is used. Ho will be 
rejected at the .05 level of significance if the observed r is either equal 
to or less than the appropriate value in Table F; or is equal to or 
iate value in Table Fu. For m = 12 and 


larger than the appropr 
ny = 12, Table F shows that the region of rejection consists of all 7’s 


of 7 or less and all 7’s of 19 or more. 
vi. Decision. Table 4.5 shows the aggression scores for each child 
hich those scores occurred. The median of this set 


in the order in w 
that median are designated 


of scores is 24.5. All scores falling below 


Tanim 4.5. AGGRESSION SCORES IN ORDER OF OCCURRENCE 


Position of score Position of score 
Child | Score | with respect to Child |Score| with respect to 
median median 
ih 31 + 13 15 5 
2 23 - 14 18 

3 36 + 15 78 + 
4 43 + 16 24 = 
5 51 + 17 13 = 
6 44 -H 18 27 + 
7 12 = 19 86 + 
8 26 + 20 61 + 
9 43 + 21 13 = 
10 75 + 22 7 a 
11 2 — 23 6 = 
12 3 = 24 8 - 


as minus in Table 4.5; all above that median are designated as plus. 
From the column showing the sequence of +’s and —'s the reader 
can readily observe that 10 runs occurred in this series, that is, 


r= 10. 
. 
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Reference to Table F reveals that r = 10 for nı = 12 and n: = 12 
does not fall in the region of rejection, and thus our decision is to 
accept the null hypothesis that the sample of scores occurred in 
random order. 


Large samples. If either nı or no is larger than 20, Table F cannot 
be used. For such large samples, a good approximation to the sampling 
distribution of r is the normal distribution, with 


2nine 
Mean = p, = - = ii 
ne mi + Nne + 
hea 2ninaQnine — mi — Ma) 
and Standard deviation = c, ma(2nins — m 2) 


N (n + n)? (ni Fn — 1) 


Therefore, when either n, or ns is larger than 20, Ho may be tested by 


2nyno 
Po Lt esr! 


(4.7) 
Or = ne — nı — Ne) 


(nı Fna O Fn: — 1) 


Since the values of z which are yielded by formula (4.7) under Mo are 
approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance, 
the significance of any observed value of z computed from this formula 
may be determined by reference to the normal curve table, Table A of the 
Appendix. That is, Table A gives the one-tailed probabilities associated 
with the occurrence under Ho of values as extreme as an observed z. 

The large-sample example which follows uses this normal curve approxi- 
mation to the sampling distribution of r. 


Example for Large Samples 


The writer was interested in ascertaining whether the arrangement 
of men and women in the queue in front of the box office of a motion- 
picture theater was a random arrangement. The data were obtained 
by simply tallying the sex of each of a succession of 50 persons as they 
approached the box office. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the order of males and females in the 
queue was random. Hı: the order of males and females was not 
random. 

ii. Statistical Test. The one-sample runs test was chosen because 
the hypothesis concerns the randomness of a single group of events. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = 05. N = 50 = the number of 
persons observed. The values of ni and ns will be determined only 
after the data are collected. 
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iv. Sampling Distribution. For large samples, the values of z 
which are computed from formula (4.7) under Mo are approximately 
normally distributed. Table A gives the one-tailed probability 
associated with the occurrence under Ho of values as extreme as an 
observed z. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, does not predict the direction of 
the deviation from randomness, a two-tailed region of rejection is 
used. It consists of all values of z, as computed from formula (4.7), 
which are so extreme that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than œ = .05. Thus the 
region of rejection includes all values of z equal to or more extreme 
than +1.96. 

vi. Decision. The males (M) and females (F) were queued in 
front of the box office in the order shown in Table 4.6. The reader 


TABLE 4.6. OrpER or 30 Mares (M) axb 20 Frmates (F) IN QUEUE 
BEFORE THEATER Box OFFICE 
(Runs are indicated by underlining) 


M F MF MMM FF M F MP 


MF MMMM FMF MF MM 


PFF M F M F ME MM F 


MM F MMMM F M F MM 


will observe that there were 30 males and 20 females in this sample. 
By inspection of the data in Table 4.6, he may also readily determine 


that r = 35 = the number of runs. 
To determine whether r > 35 might readily have occurred under 


Hao, we compute the value of z as defined by formula (4.7). Let 
nı = the number of males = 30, and n = the number of females 


= 20. Then 


2nine ) 
— (—— +1 
is E Hna + (4.7) 


Inina(Qnime — nı — Tz) 
(nı + m2)*(m1 + n2 — 1) 
g 2(30) (20) ) 
iil Erki +t 
(30) (20)[2(30) (20) — 30 — 20] 
y (30 + 20)? (30 + 20 — 1) 


= 2.98 


Table A shows that the probability of occurrence under Ho of 
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z > 2.98 is p = 2(.0014) = .0028. (The probability is twice the p 
given in the table because a two-tailed test is called for.) Inasmuch 
as the probability associated with the observed occurrence, p = .0028, 
is less than the level of significance, « = .05, our decision is to reject 
the null hypothesis in favor ‘of the alternative hypothesis. We 
conclude that in the queue the order of males and females was not 
random. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the one- 
sample runs test: 

1. Arrange the nı and nə observations in their order of occurrence. 

2. Count the number of runs, r. 

3. Determine the probability under Ho associated with a value as 
extreme as the observed value of r. If that probability is equal to or 
less than a, reject Ho. The technique for determining the value of p 
depends on the size of the nı and nz groups: 

a. If nı and ne are both 20 or less, refer to Table F. Table F, gives the 

the value of r which is so small that its associated probability under 
Ho is p = .025; Table Fi, gives the value of r which is so large that 
its associated probability under Hy is p = .025. For a two-tailed 
test, the region of rejection at æ = .05 consists of both tabled values 
of r and all values more extreme. For a one-tailed test, the region 
of rejection at æ = .025 consists of the tabled value of r in the pre- 
dicted direction (either too small or too large) and all values more 
extreme. 

b. If either ny or nz is larger than 20, determine the value of z as com- 
puted from formula (4.7). Table A shows the one-tailed probability 
associated with the occurrence under [Ho of values as extreme as an 
observedz. For a two-tailed test, double the p given in that table. 

If the p associated with the observed value of r is equal to or less than a, 
reject Ho. 


Power-Efficiency d 


Because there are no parametric tests for the randomness of a sequence 


of events in a sample, the concept of power-efficiency is not meaningful 
in the case of the one-sample runs test. 


References 


For other discussions of this test, the reader is referred to Freund 
(1952, chap. 11), Moore and Wallis (1943), and Swed and Eisenhart 
(1943). 
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DISCUSSION 


We have presented four nonparametric statistical tests of use in a one- 
sample design. Three of these tests are of the goodness-of-fit type, and 
the fourth is a test of the randomness of the sequence of events in a 
sample. This discussion, which compares and contrasts these tests, may 
aid the reader in choosing the test which will best handle the data of a 
given study. 

In testing hypotheses about whether a sample was drawn from a 
population with a specified distribution, the investigator may use one of 
three goodness-of-fit tests: the binomial test, the x? one-sample test, or 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test. His choice among these 
three tests should be determined by (a) the number of categories in his 
measurement, (b) the level of measurement used, (c) the size of the sam- 
ple, and (d) the power of the statistical test. 

The binomial test may be used when there are just two categories in 
the classification of the data. It is uniquely useful when the sample size 
is so small that the x? test is inapplicable. 

The x? test should be used when the data are in discrete categories 
and when the expected frequencies are sufficiently large. When k = 2, 
each F; should be 5 or larger. When k > 2, no more than 20 per cent of 
the B,’s should-be smaller than 5 and none should be'smaller than 1. 

Both the binomial test and the x? test may bë used with data measured 
in either a nominal or an ordinal scale. 

x? tests are insensitive to the effects of order when df > 1, and thus 
x? may not be the best test when a hypothesis takes order into account. 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test should be used when one can assume 
that the variable under consideration has a continuous distribution. 
However, if this test is used when the population distribution, /’o(X), is 
discontinuous, the error which occurs in the resulting probability state- 
ment is in the “safe” direction (Goodman, 1954). That is, if the tables 
which assume that Fo(X) is continuous are used to test a hypothesis 
about a discontinuous variable, the test is a conservative one: if Ho is 
rejected by that test we can have real confidence in that decision. 

It has already been mentioned that the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
treats individual observations separately and thus does not lose informa- 
tion because of grouping, as the x? test sometimes must. With a con- 
tinuous variable, if the sample is small and therefore adjacent categories 
must be combined for the x? test, the x? test is definitely less powerful 
than the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. It would seem that in all cases 
where it is applicable the JXolmogorov-Smirnov test is the most powerful 


goodness-of-fit test of those presented. 
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The distribution of D is not known for the case when certain parameters 
of the population have been estimated from the sample. However, 
Massey (195la, p. 73) gives some evidence which indicates that if the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test is applied in such cases (e.g., for testing good- 
ness-of-fit to a normal distribution with mean and standard deviation 
estimated from the sample), the use of Table E will lead to a conserva- 
tive test. That is, if the critical value of D (as shown in Table E) is 
exceeded by the observed value in these circumstances, we may with con- 
siderable confidence reject Ho (e.g., that the population is normal) and 
safely conclude that there is a significant difference. In cases where 
parameters must be estimated from the sample, the x? test is easily 
modified for use by a reduction of the number of degrees of freedom. 
The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test has no such known modifications. 

The one-sample runs test is concerned with the randomness of the 
temporal occurrence or sequence of the scores in a sample. No general 
statement about the efficiency of tests of randomness based on runs can 
be meaningful; in this case the question of efficiency has meaning only 
in the context of a specific problem. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE CASE OF TWO RELATED SAMPLES 


The two-sample statistical tests are used when the researcher wishes 
to establish whether two treatments are different, or whether one treat- 
ment is “better” than another. The “treatment” may be any of a 
diverse variety of conditions: injection of a drug, training, acculturation, 
propaganda, separation from family, surgical alteration, changed housing 
conditions, intergroup integration, climate alteration, introduction of a 
new element into the economy, etc. In each case, the group which has 
undergone the treatment is compared with one which has not, or which 
has undergone a different treatment. 

In such comparisons of two groups, sometimes significant differences 
are observed which are not the results of the treatment. For instance, a 
researcher may attempt to compare two teaching methods by having one 
group of students taught by one method and a different group taught 
by another. Now if one of the groups has abler or more motivated 
students, the performance of the two groups after the different learn- 
ing experiences may not accurately reflect the relative effectiveness of 


the two teaching methods at all, because other variables are creating 


differences in performance. 

One way to overcome the difficult: 
between groups is to use two related samples in the research. Th 
one may “match” or otherwise relate the two samples studied. This 
matching may be achieved by using each subject as his own control, or 
by pairing subjects and then assigning the two members of each pair to 
When a subject ‘serves as his own control,” he is 
exposed to both treatments at different times. When the pairing method 
is used, the effort is to select for each pair subjects who are as much alike 
as possible with respect to any extraneous variables which might influ- 
ence the outcome of the research. In the example mentioned above, 
the pairing method would require that a number of pairs of students be 
selected, cach pair composed of two students of substantially equal 
ability and motivation. One member of each pair, chosen from the two 
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by random means, would be assigned to the class taught by one of the 
methods and his matched “partner” would be assigned to the class 
taught by the other method. . : 

Wherever it is feasible, the method of using each subject as his own 
control (and counterbalancing the order in which the treatments are 
assigned) is preferable to the pairing method. The reason for this is 
that we are limited in our ability to match people by our ignorance of 
the relevant variables which determine behavior. Moreover, even when 
we do know what variables are important and therefore should be con- 
trolled by the pairing process, our tools for measuring these variables are 
rather gross or inexact and thus our pairing based on our measures may 
be faulty. A matching design is only as good as the experimenter’s 
ability to determine how to match the pairs, and this ability is frequently 
very limited. This problem is circumvented when each subject is 
used as his own control; no more precise matching is possible than that 
achieved by identity. 

_ The usual parametric technique for analyzing data from two related 
samples is to apply a ¢ test to the difference scores. A difference 
score may be obtained from the two scores of the two members of each 
matched pair, or from the two scores of each subject under the two 
conditions. The ¢ test assumes that these difference scores are nor- 
mally and independently distributed in the population from which 
the sample was drawn, and requires that they be measured on at least an 
interval scale. 

In a number of instances, the ¢ test is inapplicable. The researcher 
may find that (a) the assumptions and requirements of the ¢ test are 
unrealistic for his data, (b) he may prefer to avoid making the assumptions 
or testing the requirements and thus give greater generality to his con- 
clusions, (e) his differences between matched pairs are not represented as 
scores but rather as ‘“‘signs” (that is, he can tell which member of any pair 
is “greater than” the other, but cannot tell how much greater), or (d) his 
scores are simply classificatory—the two members of the matched pair 
can either respond in the same way or in entirely different ways which do 
not stand in any order or quantitative relation, In these instances, the 
experimenter may choose from one of the nonparametric statistical tests 
for two related samples which are presented in this chapter. In addition 
to being suitable for the cases mentioned above, these tests have the 
further advantage that they do not require that all pairs be drawn from 
the same population. Five tests are presented; the discussion at the 
close of the chapter indicates the special features and uses of each. This 
discussion may aid the reader in selecting that technique which would be 
most appropriate to use in a particular research. 
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THE McNEMAR TEST FOR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES 


Function 


The McNemar test for the significance of changes is particularly appli- 
cable to those ‘before and after” designs in which each person is used as 
his own control and in which measurement is in the strength of either a 
nominal or ordinal scale. Thus it might be used to test the etfectiveness 
of a particular treatment (meeting, newspaper editorial, mailed pamphlet, 
personal visit, etc.) on voters’ preferences among various candidates. Or 
it might be used to test say the effects of farm-to-city moves on people’s 
political affiliations. Notice that these are studies in which people could 
serve as their own controls and in which nominal measurement would be 
used to assess the “before to after” change. 


Rationale and Method 

To test the significance of any observed change by this method, one 
sets up a fourfold table of frequencies to represent the first and second 
sets of responses from the same individuals. The general features of such 
a table are illustrated in Table 5.1, in which + and — are used to signify 


Tasty 5.1, FOURTOLD TABLE ror USE IN TESTING SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES 


After 
+ A B 
Before paman 
- C D 


different responses. Notice that those cases which show changes between 
the first and second response appear in cells A and D. An individual is 
tallied in cell A if he changed from + to —. He is tallied in cell D if he 
changed from — to +. If no change is observed, he is tallied in either 
cell B (+ responses both before and after) or cell C (— responses both 


before and after). 

Since A + D repre 
expectation under the null hypothe 
changed in one direction and 3(A + 
other words, 3(A + D) is the expected 
A and cell D. 


It will be remembered from Chap. 4 that 
k 


= (0: — Ei)? 
a ` O (4.5) 


sents the total number of persons who changed,”the 
sis would be that }(A + D) cases 
D) cases changed in the other. In 
frequency under Mo in both cell 


i=l 
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where O; = observed number of cases in ith category 
E; = expected number of cases under Hy in ith category 
In the McNemar test for the significance of changes, we are interested 
only in cells A and D. Therefore, if A = the observed number of cases 
in cell A, D = the observed number of cases in cell D, and 3(A + D) 
= the expected number of cases in both cell A and cell D, then 


š (0 — E)? 
x E 
A.D 
(1-4) (p - 442" 
_ 2 FA 2 
7 A+D A+D 
2 2 
Expanding and collecting terms, we have 
_ (A —D)? 5 = 
X= TED with df = 1 (5.1) 


That is, the sampling distribution under Ho of x? as yielded by formula 
(5.1) is distributed approximately as chi square! with df =1. 

Correction for continuity. The approximation by the chi-square dis- 
tribution of the sampling distribution of formula (5.1) becomes an excel- 
lent one if a correction for continuity is performed. The correction is 
necessary because a continuous distribution (chi square) is used to 
approximate a discrete distribution. When all expected frequencies are 
small, that approximation may be a poor one. The correction for con- 
tinuity (Yates, 1934) is an attempt to remove this source of error, 

With the correction for continuity included 


»_(4-Di-1? 
pa Uap with df = 1 (65.2) 


This expression directs one to subtract 1 from the absolute value of the 

difference between A and D (that is, from that difference irrespective of 

sign) before squaring. The significance of any observed value of wi 

as computed from formula (5.2), is determined by reference to Table C 

of the Appendix which gives various critical values of chi square for df’s 

from 1 to 30. That is, if the observed value of x? is equal to or greater 

than that shown in Table C for a particular significance level at af = 1, 

| the implication is that a “significant” effect was demonstrated in the 
“before” and “after” responses. 

The example which follows illustrates the application of this test. 


1 See footnote on page 43. 
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Example 


Suppose a child psychologist is interested in children’s initiation of 
social contacts. He has observed that children who are new in a 
nursery school usually initiate interpersonal contacts with adults 
rather than with other children. He predicts that with increasing 
familiarity and experience, children will increasingly initiate social 
contacts with other children rather than with adults. To test this 
hypothesis, he observes 25 new children on each child’s first day at 
nursery school, and he categorizes their first initiation of social con- 
tact according to whether it was directed to an adult or to another 
child. He then observes each of the 25 children after each has 
attended nursery school for a month, making the same categoriza- 
tion. Thus his data are cast in the form shown in Table 5.2. His 
test of the hypothesis follows; this discussion reports artificial data. 


Taste 5.2. Form or FOURFOLD TABIE TO SHow CHANGES IN 
CHILDREN’S OBJECTS OF INITIATION 


Object of initiation on thirtieth day 


Child Adult 
Adult A | B 
biaa initiation OO | 
on first day Child é | D 


i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: for those children who change, the 
probability that any child will change his object of initiation from 
adult to child (that is, Pa) is equal to the probability that he will 
change his object of initiation from child to adult (that is, Pp) is 
equal to one-half. That is, Pa = Pp = 2-* Hy: Pa > Po. 

ii. Statistical Test. The McNemar test for the significance of 
changes is chosen because the study uses two related samples, is 
of the before-and-after type, and uses nominal (classificatory) 
measurement. N : ee i 

iii. Significance Level. Let «æ = 05. N = 25, the number of 
children observed on the first and thirtieth day at school of each. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Table C gives critical values of chi- 
square for various levels of significance. The sampling distribution 
of x? as computed by formula (5.2) is very closely approximated by 
the chi-square distribution with df = 1. na, Spanien 

v. Rejection Region. Since Hı specifies the direction of the pre- 


* This statement of Ho suggests & straight} 
(pages 36 to 42). The relation of the MeN 
im the discussion of small expected frequencies 


forward application of the binomial test 
emar test to the binomial test is shown 


(below). 
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dicted difference, the region of rejection is one-tailed. The region of 
rejection consists of all values of x? (computed from data in which 
A > D) which are so large that they have a one-tailed probability 
associated with their occurrence under Ho of .05 or less. 
vi. Decision. The artificial data of this study are shown in 
Table 5.3. It shows that A = 14 = the number of children whose 
TABLE 5.3. CHILDREN’S OBJECTS oF INITIATION ON FIRST AND 


THIRTIETH Days In Nursery Scuoou 
(Artificial data) 


Object of initiation on thirtieth day 


Child Adult 
Object of initiation eat ae 3 
on Srat day Child 3 4 


objects changed from adult to child, and D = 4 = the number of 
children whose objects changed from child to adult. B = 4 and 
C = 3 represent those children whose objects were in the same 
category on both occasions. We are interested in the children who 
showed change: those represented in cells A and D. 
For these data, 
x= (4a 1)? (5.2) 
— {lit — 4| — 1)? 
= 1444 


= 4.5 


Reference to Table C reveals that when x? > 4.5 and df = 1, the 
probability of occurrence under Hy is p < 4(.05) which is p < .025. 
(The probability value given in Table C is halved because a one- 
tailed test is called for and the table gives two-tailed values.) 
Inasmuch as the probability under Hy associated with the occur- 
rence we observed is p < .025 and is less than a = .05, the observed 
value of x? is in the region of rejection and thus our decision is to 
reject Ho in favor of Hy. With these artificial data we conclude 
that children show a significant tendency to change their objects 


of initiation from adults to children after 30 days of nursery school 
experience. 


Small expected frequencies. If the expected frequency, that is, 


3(A + D), is very small (less than 5), the binomial test (Chap. 4) should be 
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used rather than the McNemar test. For the binomial test, N = A + D, 
and x = the smaller of the two observed frequencies, either A or D. 
Notice that we could have tested the data in Table 5.3 with the binomial 
test. The null hypothesis would be that the sample of N = A + D 
cases came from a binomial population where P = Q = į. For the above 
data, N = 18 and x = 4, the smaller of the two frequencies observed. 
Table D of the Appendix shows the probability under H associated with 
such a small value is p = .015 which is essentially the same p yielded by 
the McNemar test. The difference between the two p’s is due mainly to 
the fact that the chi-square table does not include all values between 
p = .05 and p = .01. 
Summary of procedure. 


McNemar test: ; 
1. Cast the observed frequencies in a fourfold table of the form illus- 


trated in Table 5.1. 
2. Determine the expected frequencies in cells A and D. 


These are the steps in the computation of the 


B= 3(A + D) 


If the expected frequencies are less than 5, use the binomial test rather 


than the McNemar test. 
3. If the expected frequencies are 5 or larger, compute the value, of 


x° using formula (5.2). ; 

4. Determine the probability under H associated with a value as large 
as the observed value of x? by referring to Table C. If a one-tailed test 
is called for, halve the probability shown in that table. If the p shown by 
Table C for the observed value of x? with df = 1 is equal to or less than 


a, reject Ho in favor of Hi. 


Power-Efficiency 

When the McNemar test is used with nominal measures, the concept of 
Power-efficiency is meaningless inasmuch as there is no alternative with 
which to compare the test. However, when the measurement and other 
aspects of the data are such that it is possible to apply the parametric 
t test, the McNemar test, like the binomial test, has power-efficiency of 
about 95 per cent for A + D = 6, and the power-efficieney declines as 
the size of A + D increases to an eventual (asymptotic) efficiency of 


about 63 per cent. 
References 

Discussions of this test are presented by Bowker (1948) and McNemar 
(1947; 1955, pp. 228-231). 
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THE SIGN TEST 
Function 


The sign test gets its name from the fact that it uses plus and minus 
signs rather than quantitative measures as its data. It is particularly 
useful for research in which quantitative measurement is impossible or 
infeasible, but in which it is possible to rank with respect to each other 
the two members of each pair. 

The sign test is applicable to the case of two related samples when 
the experimenter wishes to establish that two conditions are different. 
The only assumption underlying this test is that the variable under con- 
sideration has a continuous distribution. The test does not make any 
assumptions about the form of the distribution of differences, nor does it 
assume that all subjects are drawn from the same population. The 
different pairs may be from different populations with respect to age, sex, 
intelligence, etc.; the only requirement is that within each pair the experi- 
menter has achieved matching with respect to the relevant extraneous 
variables. As was noted before, one way of accomplishing this is to use 
each subject as his own control. 


Method 
The null hypothesis tested by the sign test is that 


p(Xa > Xz) = v(Xa < Xe) =% 


where X4 is the judgment or score under one of the conditions (or after 
the treatment) and Xp; is the judgment or score under the other condition 
(or before the treatment). That is, X4 and Xp are the two “scores” 
for a matched pair. Another way of stating Ho is: the median differ- 
ence is zero. 

In applying the sign test, we focus on the direction of the differences 
between every Xa; and Xp, noting whether the sign of the difference 
is plus or minus. Under Ho, we would expect the number of pairs which 
have X4 > Xz to equal the number of pairs which have X4 < Xp. 
That is, if the null hypothesis were true we would expect about half of 
the differences to be negative and half to be positive. 
too few differences of one sign occur. 

Small samples. The probability associated with the occurrence of a 
particular number of +’s and —’s can be determined by reference to 
the binomial distribution with P = Q = z, where N = the number of 
pairs. If a matched pair shows no difference (i.e., the difference, being 
zero, has no sign) it is dropped from the analysis and N is thereby reduced. 
Table D of the Appendix gives the probabilities associated with the 


Hy is rejected if 
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occurrence under Ho of values as small as x for N < 25. To use this 
table, let v = the number of fewer signs. i 

For example, suppose 20 pairs are observed. Sixteen show differences 
in one direction (+) and the other four show differences in the other (—). 
Here N = 20 and x = 4. Reference to Table D reveals that the prob- 
ability of this distribution of +’s and —’s or an even,more extreme one 
under Ho is p = .006 (one-tailed). 

The sign test may be either one-tailed or two-tailed. In a one-tailed 
test, the advance prediction states which sign, + or —, will occur more 
frequently. In a two-tailed test, the prediction is simply that the fre- 
quencies with which the two signs occur will be significantly different. 
For a two-tailed test, double the values of p shown in Table D. 


Example for Small Samples 


In a study of the effects of father-absence upon the development of 
children, 17 married couples who had been separated by war and 
whose first child was born during the father’s absence were inter- 
viewed, husbands and wives separately. Each was asked to discuss 
various topics concerning the child whose first year had been spent 
in a fatherless home. Each parent was asked to discuss the father’s 
disciplinary relations with the child in the years after his return 
from war. These statements were extracted from the recorded 
interviews, and a psychologist who knew each family was asked to 
rate the statements on the degree of insight which each parent 
showed in discussing paternal discipline." The prediction was 
that the mother, because of her longer and closer association with the 
child and because of a variety of other circumstances typically 
associated with father-separation because of war, would have 
greater insight into her husband’s disciplinary relations with their 
child than he would have. ; ’ R 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the median of the differences is zero. 
That is, there are as many husbands whose insight into their own 
disciplinary relations with their children is greater than their wives’ 
as there are wives whose insight into paternal discipline is greater 
than their husbands’. 1: the median of the differences is positive. 

ii. Statistical Test. The rating scale used in this study constituted 
at best a partially ordered scale. The information contained in the 
ratings is preserved if the difference between each couple s two rat- 
ings is expressed by a sign. Each married couple in this study 
constitutes a matched pair; they are matched in the sense that each 

1 Pney: j 5 arison of mother and father attitudes toward 
ern Albee Tie oe et al., Father relations of war-born children, 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press. Pp. 149-180. 
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discussed the same child and the same family situation in the material 
rated. The sign test is appropriate for measures of the strength 
indicated, and of course is appropriate for a case of two related 
samples. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N =17, the number of 
war-separated couples. (N may be reduced if ties occur.) 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The associated probability of occur- 
rence of values as small as x is given by the binomial distribution 
for P = Q = 4. The associated probabilities are given in Table D. 

v. Rejection Region. Since Hı predicts the direction of the differ- 
ences, the region of rejection is one-tailed. It consists of all values 
of a (where x = the number of minuses, since the prediction is that 
pluses will predominate and x = the number of fewer signs) whose 
one-tailed associated probability of occurrence under Ho is equal to 
or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. The statements of each parent were rated on a five- 
point rating scale. On this scale, a rating of 1 represents high insight. 


TABLE 5.4. WAR-SEPARATED PARENTS’ INSIGHT INTO PATERNAL DISCIPLINE 


Rating on insight* 
| into paternal discipline | Direction of | .. 
Couple (pseudonym) | is diference Sign 
F M 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 4 2 Xr > Xum nis 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown 4 3 Xr > Xu ef- 
Mr. and Mrs. Burgman 5 3 Xr > Xu T 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford 5 3 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlow 3 3 Xr = Xu 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Holman 2 3 Xr < Xu = 
Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 5 3 Xr > Xm + 
Mr. and Mrs. Marston 3 3 Xr = Xyu 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathews 1 2 Xr < Xu - 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore 5 3 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborne 5 2 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Snyder 5 2 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Soule 4 5 Xr < Xu -æ 
Mr. and Mrs. Statler 5 2 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Wagner 5 5 Xr = Xm 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 5 3 Xr > Xu + 
Mr. and Mrs. Wycoff 5 1 Xr > Xu + 


* A rating of 1 represents great insight; a rating of 5 represents little or no insight. 


Table 5.4 shows the ratings assigned to each mother (M) and father (I) 
among the 17 war-separated couples. The signs of the differences 
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between each couple are shown in the final column. Observe that 
3 couples (the Holmans, Mathewses, and Soules) showed differences 
in the opposite direction from that predicted, i.e., in each case 
Xp < Xu, and thus each of these 3 received a minus. For 3 couples 
(the Harlows, Marstons, and Wagners), there was no difference 
between the two ratings, that is, Xe = Xw, and thus these couples 
received no sign. The remaining 11 couples showed differences in 
the predicted direction. 

For the data in Table 5.4, x = the number of fewer signs = 3, and 
N = the number of matched pairs who showed differences = 14. 
Table D shows that for N = 14, anz < 3 hasa one-tailed probability 
of occurrence under Ho of p = .029. This value is in the region 
of rejection for a = .05; thus our decision is to reject Ho in favor of 
H;. We conclude that war-separated wives show greater insight 
into their husbands’ disciplinary relations with their war-born 
children than do the husbands themselves. 


Ties. For the sign test, a “tie” occurs when it is not possible to 
discriminate between a matched pair on the variable under study, or 
when the two scores earned by any pair are equal. In the case of the 
war-separated couples, three ties occurred: the psychologist rated three 
couples as having equal insight into paternal discipline. 

All tied cases are dropped from the analysis for the sign test, and the N 
is correspondingly reduced. Thus N = the number of matched pairs 
whose difference score has a sign. In the example, 14 of the 17 couples 
had difference scores with a sign, so for that case N = 14. 

Relation to the binomial expansion. In the study just discussed, we 
should expect under Ho that the frequency of pluses and minuses would be 
the same as the frequency of heads and tails in a toss of 14 unbiased 
coins. (More exactly, the analogy is to the toss of 17 unbiased coins, 
3 of which rolled out of sight and thus could not be included in the 
analysis.) The probability of getting as extreme an occurrence as 3 
heads and 11 tails in a toss of 14 coins is given by the binomial distribution 


as 
3 
jO 
T 


z= 


where N = total number of coins 
x = observed number of heads 


(2) = aaa 


os 
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In the case of 3 or fewer heads when 14 coins are tossed, this is 
14 14 14 14 
DETALO 
O14 


1+ 14+ 91 + 364 
16,284 


p= 


= .029 


The probability value found by this method is of course identical to that 
found by the method used in the example: p = .029. 
Large samples. If N is larger than 25, the normal approximation to 
the binomial distribution can be used. This distribution has 
Mean = m = NP = 1N 
and Standard deviation = o, = »/NPQ = 1 vN 


That is, the value of z is given by 


pole i 
Oz z 


This expression is approximately normally 
unit variance. 

The approximation becomes an excellent one when a correction for 
continuity is employed. The correction is effected by reducing the differ- 
ence between the observed number of pluses (or minuses) and the 
expected number, i.e., the mean under Ho, by .5. (See pages 40 to 41 for 


a more complete discussion of this point.) That is, with the correction 
for continuity 


distributed with zero mean and 


(5.4) 


where x + .5 is used when a < zN, and x — .5 is used when z > aN. 
The value of z obtained by the application of formula (5.4) may be con- 
sidered to be normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Therefore the significance of an obtained 2 may be determined by refer- 
ence to Table A in the Appendix. That is, Table A gives the one-tailed 


probability associated with the occurrence under Mo of values as extreme 
as an observed z. (If a two-tailed test is required, the p yielded by Table 
A should be doubled.) 


Example for Large Samples 


Suppose an experimenter were interested in determining whether a 
certain film about juvenile delinquency would change the opinions of 
the members of a particular community about how severely juvenile 
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delinquents should be punished. He draws a random sample of 
100 adults from the community, and conducts a “before and after” 
study, having each subject serve as his own control. He asks each 
subject to take a position on whether more or less punitive action 
against juvenile delinquents should be taken than is taken at 
present. He then shows the film to the 100 adults, after which he 
repeats the question. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the film has no systematic effect. That 
is, of those whose opinions change after seeing the film, just as many 
change from more to less as change from less to more, and any differ- 
ence observed is of a magnitude which might be expected in a ran- 
dom sample from a population on which the film would have no 
systematic effect. Hı: the film has a systematic effect. 

ii. Statistical Test. The sign test is chosen for this study of two 
related groups because the study uses ordinal measures within 
matched pairs, and therefore the differences may appropriately be 
represented by plus and minus signs. 

ili. Significance Level. Let œ = .01. N = the number of sub- 
jects (out of 100) who show an opinion change in either direction. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Under Ho, z as computed from formu- 
la (5.4) is approximately normally distributed for N > 25. Table A 
gives the probability associated with the occurrence of values 
as extreme as an obtained z. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, does not state the direction of the 
predicted differences, the region of rejection is two-tailed. It 
consists of all values of z which are so extreme that their associated 
probability of occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .01. 

vi. Decision. The results of this hypothetical study of the effects 
of a film upon opinion are shown in Table 5.5. 

Taste 5.5. ADULT OPINIONS CONCERNING Wuat SEVERITY OF 
PUNISHMENT Is DESIRABLE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Artificial data) 


Amount of punishment 
favored after film 
Less More 


More 


Amount of punishment favored before film : 
2ess 


Did the film have any effect? The data show that there were 15 
adults (8 + 7) who were unaffected and 85 who were. The hypothe- 
sis of the study applies only to those 85. If the film had no sys- 
tematic effect, we would expect about half of those whose opinions 
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changed from before to after to have changed from more to less, 
and about half to have changed from less to more. That is, we would 
expect about 42.5 subjects to show each of the two kinds of change. 
Now we observe that 59 changed from more to less, while 26 changed 
from less to more. We may determine the associated probability 
under Ho of such an extreme split by using formula (5.4). For these 
data, x > 4N, that is, 59 > 42.5. 


_ & +a = aN (6.4) 
= (59 — 5) — 3(85) 
2 V85 


= 3.47 


Reference to Table A reveals that the probability under Hy of 
z > 3.47 is p = 2(.0003) = .0006. (The p shown in the table is 
doubled because the tabled values are for a one-tailed test, whereas 
the region of rejection in this case is two-tailed.) Inasmuch as 
p = .0006 is smaller than @ = .01, the decision is to reject the null 
hypothesis in favor of the alternative hypothesis. We conclude 
from these fictitious data that the film had a significant systematic 
effect on adults’ opinions regarding the severity of punishment 
which is desirable for juvenile delinquents. 


This example was included not only because it demonstrates a useful 
application of the sign test, but also because data of this sort are often 
analyzed incorrectly. It is not too uncommon for researchers to analyze 
such data by using the row and column totals as if they represented inde- 
pendent samples. This is not the case; the row and column totals are 
separate but not independent representations of the same data. 

This example could also have been analyzed by the McNemar test for 


the significance of changes (discussed on pages 63 to 67). With the 
data shown in Table 5.5, 


A- D| = i)? 
vail a5 1) ED 


_ (159 — 26] — 1)? 
59 + 26 


12.05 


Table C shows that x? > 12.05 with df = 1 has a probability of occur- 
rence under Ho of p < .001. This finding is not in conflict with that 
yielded by the sign test. The difference between the two 


findings is 
due to the limitations of the chi-square table used. 
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Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the sign test: 

1. Determine the sign of the difference between the two members of 
each pair. 

2. By counting, determine the value of N = the numbers of pairs 
whose differences show a sign. 

3. The method for determining the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of a value as extreme as the observed value of x 
depends on the size of N: 

a. If N is 25 or smaller, Table D shows the one-tailed p associated 
with a value as small as the observed value of x = the number of 
fewer signs. For a two-tailed test, double the value of p shown in 
Table D. 

b. If N is larger than 25, compute the value of z, using formula (5.4). 
Table A gives one-tailed p’s associated with values as extreme as 


various values of z. For a two-tailed test, double the value of p 


shown in Table A. 
If the p yielded by the test is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power-Efficiency 

The power-efficiency of the sign test is about 95 per cent for N = 6, 
but it declines as the size of the sample increases to an eventual (asymp- 
totic) efficiency of 63 per cent. For discussions of the power-efficiency of 
the sign test for large samples, see Mood (1954) and Walsh (1946). 


References 
For other discussions of the sign test, the reader is directed to Dixon 
and Massey (1951, chap. 17), Dixon and Mood (1946), MeNemar (1955, 


Pp. 357-358), Moses (1952a), and Walsh, (1946). 
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Function 

The test we have just discussed, the sign test, utilizes information 
simply about the direction of the differences within pairs. If the rela- 
tive magnitude as well as the direction of the differences is considered, a 
more powerful test can be made. The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 
ranks test does just that: it gives more weight to a pair which shows a 
large difference between the two conditions than to a pair which shows a 


small difference. i ientis 
The Wilcoxon test is a most useful test for the behavioral scientist. 


With behavioral data, it is not uncommon that the researcher can (a) 
tell which member of a pair is “greater than” which, i.e., tell the sign of 
the difference between any pair, and (b) rank the differences in order of 


st 
# 


oe 
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absolute size. That is, he can make the judgment of “greater than” 
between any pair’s two performances, and also can make that judg- 
ment between any two difference scores arising from any two pairs. 
With such information,! the experimenter may use the Wilcoxon test. 


Rationale and Method 


Let d; = the difference score for any matched pair, representing the 
difference between the pair’s scores under the two treatments. [ach 
pair has one d. To use the Wilcoxon test, rank all the d,’s without 
regard to sign: give the rank of 1 to the smallest d;, the rank of 2 to 
the next smallest, etc. When one ranks scores without respect to sign, 
ad; of —1 is given a lower rank than a d; of either —2 or +2. 

Then to each rank affix the sign of the difference. That is, indicate 
which ranks arose from negative ds and which ranks arose from 
positive d,’s. 

Now if treatments A and B are equivalent, that is, if Hy is true, we 
should expect to find some of the larger d,’s favoring treatment A and 
some favoring treatment B. That is, some of the larger ranks would 
come from positive ds while others would come from negative d,’s. 
Thus, if we summed the ranks having a plus sign and summed the ranks 
having a minus sign, we would expect the two sums to be about equal 
under Ho. But if the sum of the positive ranks is very much different 
from the sum of the negative ranks, we would infer that treatment A 
differs from treatment B, and thus we would reject Mo. That is, we 
reject Mo if either the sum of the ranks for the negative d,’s or the 
sum of the ranks for the positive d;’s is too small. 

Ties. Occasionally the two scores of any pair are equal. That is, no 
difference between the two treatments is observed for that pair, so that 
d=0. Such pairs are dropped from the analysis. This is the same 
practice that we follow with the sign test. N = the number of matched 
pairs minus the number of pairs whose d = 0. 

Another sort of tie can occur. Two or more d’s can be of the same 
size. We assign such tied cases the same rank. The rank assigned is 
the average of the ranks which would have been assigned if the d’s had 
differed slightly. Thus three pairs might yield d’s of —1, —1, and +1. 


Each pair would be assigned the rank of 2, for stats = 2. Then 


the next d in order would receive the rank of 4, because ranks 1, 2, and 


1 To require that the researcher have ordinal information not only within pairs but 
also concerning the differences between pairs seems to be tantamount to requiring 
measurement in the strength of an ordered metric scale. In strength, an ordered 
metric scale lies between an ordinal scale and an interval scale. For a discussion of 
ordered metric scaling, see Coombs (1950) and Siegel (1956). 
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3 have already been used. If two pairs had yielded d’s of 1, both would 
receive the rank of 1.5, and the next largest d would receive the rank of 3. 
The practice of giving tied observations the average of the ranks they 
wotld otherwise have gotten has a negligible effect on 7’, the statistic on 
which the Wilcoxon test is based. 

For applications of these principles for the handling of ties, see the 
example for large samples, later in this section. 

Small samples. Let T = the smaller sum of like-signed ranks. That 
is, T is cither the sum of the positive ranks or the sum of the negative 
ranks, whichever sum is smaller. ‘Table G of the Appendix gives various 
values of T and their associated levels of significance. That is, if an 
observed T'is equal to or less than the value given in the body of Table G 
under a particular significance level for the observed value of N, the null 
hypothesis may then be rejected at that level of significance. 

Table G is adapted for use with both one-tailed and two-tailed tests. 
A one-tailed test may be used if in advance of examining the data the 
experimenter predicts the sign of the smaller sum of ranks. That is, as is 
the case with all one-tailed tests, he must predict in advance the direction 
of the differences. 

For example, if T = 3 were the sum of the negative ranks when N = 9, 
one could reject Ho at the a = .02 level if Hı had been that the two groups 
would differ, and one could reject Mo at the a = .01 level if H, had been 
that the sum of negative ranks would be the smaller sum. 

Example for Small Samples 
Suppose a child psychologist wished to test whether nursery school 
any effect on children’s social perceptiveness, He 


attendance has A i ; 
rating children’s responses to a 


scores social perceptiveness by en's 
group of pictures which depict a variety of social situations, asking 
a standard group of questions about each picture. By this device 
he obtains a score between 0 and 100 for each child. 

Although the experimenter is confident that a higher score repre- 
sents higher social perceptiveness than a lower score, he is not sure 
that the scores are sufficiently exact to be treated numerically. 
That is, he is not willing to say that a child whose score is 60 is 
e as a child whose score is 30, nor is he 
willing to say that the difference between scores of 60 and 40 is 
exactly twice as large as the difference between scores of 40 and 30. 
However, he is confident that the difference between a score of, say, 
60 and one of 40 is greater than the difference between ascore of 40 ape 
one of 30. That is, he cannot assert that the differences are numer- 
ically exact, but he does maintain that they are sufficiently a ga 
that they may appropriately be ranked in order of absolute size. 


twice as socially perceptiv 
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by the sign test (pages 68 to 75), a less powerful test. 
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To test the effect of nursery school attendance on children’s 
social perceptiveness scores, he obtains 8 pairs of identical twins to 
serve as subjects. At random, 1 twin from each pair is assigned to 
attend nursery school for a term. The other twin in each pair is to 
remain out of school. At the end of the term, the 16 children are 
each given the test of social perceptiveness. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the social perceptiveness of “home” and 
“nursery school” children does not differ. In terms of the Wil- 
coxon test, the sum of the positive ranks = the sum of the negative 
ranks. Hı: the social perceptiveness of the two groups of children 
differs, i.e., the sum of the positive ranks # the sum of the negative 
ranks. 

ii. Statistical Test. The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
test is chosen because. the study employs two related samples and it 
yields difference scores which may be ranked in order of absolute 
magnitude. 

iii. Significance Level. Let œ = .05. N = the number of pairs 
(8) minus any pairs whose d is zero. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Table G gives critical values from 
the sampling distribution of T, for N < 25. 

v. Rejection Region. Since the direction of the difference is not pre- 
dicted, a two-tailed region of rejection is appropriate. The region 
of rejection consists of all values of 7 which are so small that the 
probability associated with their occurrence under Ho is equal to or 
less than a = .05 for a two-tailed test. 

vi. Decision. In this fictitious study, the 8 pairs of “home” and 
“nursery school” children are given the test in social perceptiveness 
after the latter have been in school for one term. Their scores are 
given in Table 5.6. The table shows that only 2 pairs of twins, c and 
g, showed differences in the direction of greater social perceptiveness 
in the “home” twin. And these difference scores are among the 
smallest: their ranks are 1 and 3. 

The sum of the ranks with the less frequent sign = 1 + 3 = 4 = T. 
Table G shows that for N = 8, a T of 4 allows us to reject the null 
hypothesis at a = .05 for a two-tailed test. Therefore we reject Ho 
in favor of H; in this fictitious study, concluding that nursery school 
experience does affect the social perceptiveness of children, 


It is worth noting that the data in Table 5.6 are amenable to treatment 


For that test, 


«= 2andN = 8. Table D gives the probability associated with such an 
occurrence under Ho as p = 2(.145) = .290 for a two-tailed test. With 
the sign test, therefore, our decision would be to accept Ha when a = .05, 
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TABLE 5.6. Socta, PERCEPTIVENESS SCORES or ‘(Nursery ScHoou” 
AND “Home” CHILDREN 
(Artificial data) 


sre eet Rank with 
Pair perceptiveness | perceptiveness d Rank es ta 
score of twin in | score of twin of d 5 
nursery school at home quent sign 
a 82 63 19 7 
b 69 42 27 8 
c 73 74 i s 1 
d 43 37 6 4 
e 58 51 7 5 
f 56 43 13 6 
g 76 80 -4 | -3 3 
h 65 82 3 2 z 
T=4 


whereas the Wilcoxon test enabled us to reject Ho at that level. This 
difference is not surprising, for the Wilcoxon test utilizes more of the infor- 
mation in the data. Notice that the Wilcoxon test takes into consider- 
ation the fact that the 2 minus d’s are among the smallest d’s observed, 
whereas the sign test is unaffected by the relative magnitude of the d,’s. 
Large samples. When N is larger than 25, Table G cannot be used. 
However, it can be shown that in such cases the sum of the ranks, T, is 
practically normally distributed, with 
N(N 1 
Mean = ur = ne ES 
qen N(N + DQN +1 
and Standard deviation = or = {CE 
N(N 
T— (N + 1) 
T — pr 4 


Therefore == = je Fev sD (5.5) 
24 


is approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Thus Table A of the Appendix gives the probabilities associated with the 
occurrence under Hp of various values as extreme as an observed z com- 
puted from formula (5.5). ae =a 

To show what an excellent approximation this is, even for small sam- 


ples, we shall treat the data given in Table 5.6, where N = 8, by this 


large-sample approximation. In that case, T =4. Inserting the values 
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in formula (5.5), we have 
1-99 
> =i —— i 
(8)(9)07) 
24 
= — 1.96 


Reference to Table A reveals that the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Hy of a z as extreme as — 1.96 is p = 2(.025) = .05, fora 
two-tailed test. This is the same p we found by using Table G for the 
same data. 


Example for Large Samples 
Inmates in a federal prison served as subjects in a decision-making 
study.! First the prisoners’ utility (subjective value) for cigarettes 
was measured individually, cigarettes being negotiable in prison 
society. Using each subject’s utility function, the experimenter 
then attempted to predict the decisions the man would make in a 
game in which he repeatedly had to choose between two different 
(varying) gambles, and in which cigarettes might be won or lost. 
The first hypothesis tested was that the experimenter could predict 
the subjects’ decisions by means of their utility functions better than 
he could by assuming that their utility for cigarettes was equal to the 
cigarettes’ objective value and therefore predicting the “rational” 
choice in terms of objective value. This hypothesis was confirmed. 
However, as was expected, some responses were not predicted suc- 
cessfully by this hypothesis of maximization of expected utility. 
Anticipating this outcome, the experimenter had hypothesized that 
such errors in prediction would be due to the indifference of the sub- 
jects between the two gambles offered. That is, a prisoner might 
find two gambles either equally attractive or equally unattractive, 
and therefore be indifferent in the choice between them. Such 
choices would be difficult to predict. But in such choices, it was 
reasoned that the subject might vacillate considerably before stating 
a decision. That is, the latency time between the offer of the gamble 
and his statement of a decision would be high. The second hypoth- 
esis, then, was that the latency times for those choices which would 
not be predicted successfully by maximization of expected utility 
would be longer than the latency times for those choices which would 
be successfully predicted. 
i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference between the latency 
times of incorrectly predicted and correctly predicted decisions. Hy: 
1 Hurst, P. M., and Siegel, S. 1956. Prediction of decisions from a higher 
ordered metric scale of utility. J. exp. Psychol., in press. 
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the latency times of incorrectly predicted decisions are longer than 
the latency times of correctly predicted decisions. 

ii. Statistical Test. The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test 
is selected because the data are difference scores from two related 
samples (correctly predicted choices and incorrectly predicted choices 
made by the same prisoners), where each subject is used as his own 
control. 

iii, Significance Level. Let a = .01. N = 30 = the number of 
prisoners who served as subjects. (This V will be reduced if any 
prisoner’s d is zero.) 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Under Ho, the values of z as computed 
from formula (5.5) are normally distributed with zero mean and unit 
variance. Thus Table A gives the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of values as extreme as an obtained z. 

v. Rejection Region. Since the direction of the difference is pre- 
dicted, the region of rejection is one-tailed. If the difference is in 
the predicted direction, 7, the sum of the ranks having the less fre- 
quent sign, will be the sum of the ranks of those prisoners whose d’s 
are in the opposite direction from that predicted. The region of 
rejection consists of all 2’s (obtained from data with such 7’s) which 
are so extreme that the probability associated with their occurrence 


under He is equal to or less than œ = .01. ; 
vi. Decision. A difference score (d) was obtained for each subject 


by subtracting his median time in coming to correctly predicted 
decisions from his median time in coming to incorrectly predicted 
decisions. Table 5.7 gives these values of d for the 30 prisoners, and 
gives the other information necessary for computing the Wilcoxon 
test. A minus d indicates that the prisoner’s median time in coming 
to correctly predicted decisions was longer than his median time in 


coming to incorrectly predicted decisions. 
For the data in Table 5.7, T = 53.0, the sum of the ranks having 


the less frequent sign. We apply formula (5.5): 

p- NWE 
Se (5.5) 
J + 1QN + 1) 


24 


(26) (27) 
aa — ar 


24 
= —3.11 
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TABLE 5.7. DIFFERENCE IN MEDIAN TIME BETWEEN PRISONERS 
CORRECTLY AND INcorRECTLY PREDICTED DECISIONS 


Prisoner d Rank of d oo 
1 —2 —11.5 | 11.5 
2 0 | 
3 0 
4 1 4.5 
5 0 à 
6 0 
7 4 20.0 
8 4 20.0 
9 1 4.5 
10 1 4.5 
11 5 23.0 
12 3 16.5 
13 5 23.0 
14 3 16.5 
15 =] —4.5 4.5 
16 1 4.5 
17 =1 —4.5 4.5 
18 5 23.0 
19 8 25.5 
20 2 11.5 
21 2 11.5 
22 2 11.5 
23 -3 —16.5 16. 
24 —2 —11.5 11. 
25 1 4.5 
26 4 20.0 
27 8 25.5 
28 2 11.5 
29 3 16.5 
30 ai =4.5 4.5 

T = 53.0 


Notice that we have N = 26, for 4 of the prisoners’ median times 
were the same for both correctly and incorrectly predicted decisions 
and thus their d’s were 0. Notice also that our T is the sum of the 
ranks of those prisoners whose d’s are in the opposite direction from 
predicted, and therefore we are justified in proceeding with a one- 
tailed test. Table A shows that z as extreme as —3.11 has a one- 
tailed probability associated with its occurrence under Hoof p = .0009. 
Inasmuch as this p is less than a = .01 and thus the value of z is in 
the region of rejection, our decision is to reject Hy in favor of Ha. 


We conclude that the prisoners’ latency times for incorrectly pre- 
a 
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dicted decisions were significantly longer than their latency times for 
correctly predicted decisions. This conclusion lends some support 
to the idea that the incorrectly predicted decisions concerned gambles 
which were equal, or approximately equal, in expected utility to the 
subjects. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Wilcoxon 


matched-pairs signed-ranks test: 

1. For each matched pair, determine the signed difference (d;) between 

the two scares. 

2. Rank these d;’s without respect to sign. With tied d’s, assign the 

average of the tied ranks. . 

3. Affix to each rank the sign (+ or —) of the d which it represents. 

4. Determine 7 = the sum of the ranks having the less frequent sign. 

5. By counting, determine V = the total number of d’s having a sign. 

6. The procedure for determining the significance of the observed value 

of T depends on the side of N: 

a. If N is 25 or less, Table G shows critical values of T for various sizes 
of N. If the observed value of T is equal to or less than that given 
in the table for a particular significance level and a particular N, Ho 
may be rejected at that level of significance. 

b. If N is larger than 25, compute the value of z as defined by formula 
(5.5). Determine its associated probability under Ho by referring 
to Table A. For a two-tailed test, double the p shown. 

If the p thus obtained is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power-Efficiency 
tions of the parametric t test (see page 19) are in 


“When the assum 
7 r Ho of the Wilcoxon matched-pairs 


fact met, the asymptotic efficiency nea c 0 
signed-ranks test compared with the ¢ test is 3/r = 95.5 per cent (Mood, 


1954). This means that 3/7 is the limiting ratio of sample sizes necessary 
for the Wilcoxon test and the / test to attain the same power. For small 


samples, the efficiency is near 95 per cent. 


References 

The reader may find other discu 
signed-ranks test in Mood (1954), 
1947; 1949). 


ssions of the Wilcoxon matched-pairs 
Moses (1952a), and Wilcoxon (1945; 


THE WALSH TEST 


Function 
If the experimenter can assume that the difference scores he observes 
in two related samples are drawn from symmetrical populations, he may 
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use the very powerful test developed by Walsh. Notice that the assump- 
tion is not that the d,’s are from normal populations (which is the assump- 
tion of the parametric / test), and notice that the d;’s do not even have to 
be from the same population. What the test does assume is that the 
populations are symmetrical, so that the mean is an accurate representa- 
tion of central tendency, and is equal to the median. The Walsh test 
requires measurement in at least an interval scale. 


Method 


To use the Walsh test, one first obtains difference scores (drs) for each 
of the N pairs. These d;’s are then arranged in order of size, with the sign 
of each d taken into consideration in this arrangement. Let dı = the 
lowest difference score (this may well be a negative d), da = the next 
lowest difference, ete. Thus dı < d < d S d < <dy. 

The null hypothesis to be tested is that these d?s were drawn from a 
population whose median = 0 (or from a group of populations whose 
common median = 0). In asymmetrical distribution, the mean and the 
median coincide. The Walsh test assumes that the d,’s are from popula- 
tions with symmetrical distributions. Therefore Hy is that the average 
of the difference scores (uo) is zero. For a two-tailed test, H, is that 
wu: #0. For a one-tailed test, Hı may be either that pı > 0, or that 
wi <0. 

Table H of the Appendix is used to determine the significance of various 
results under Walsh’s test. To use this table, one must know the 
observed value of N (the number of pairs), the nature of Hy, and the 
numerical values of every dj. 

Table H gives significant values for both one-tailed and two-tailed 
tests.” The two right-hand columns give the values which permit reject- 
ing Ho at the stated significance level. If H, is that uı =Æ 0, then the null 
hypothesis may be rejected if either of the tabled values are observed. If 
H; is directional, then the null hypothesis may be rejected if the values 
tabled under that M, are observed. 

The left-hand column shows various values of N, from 4 to 15. Next 
to that column are two columns which show the significance levels at 
which the tabled values may be rejected. 

Since Table H is somewhat more complicated than most, we will give 
several examples of its use. 

Suppose N = 5. For a two-tailed test, we may reject Ho at the 
a = .125 level if $(d; + d;) is less than zero or if (dı + də) is larger than 
zero. And we may reject Mo at œ = .062 if d; is less than zero or if dy is 
larger than zero. 

Now suppose that N = 5 and that we had predicted in advance that 
our difference scores would be larger than zero. Then if (dı + de) is 
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larger than zero, we can reject Hy at a = .062. And if dy is larger than 
zero, we can reject Mao at a = .031. 

On the other hand, suppose we had predicted in advance that our differ- 
ence scores would be negative. That is, H, is that xı <0. Then, if 
N = 5, if (dy + ds) were less than zero we could reject Ho at a = .062. 
And if d; were less than zero, we could reject Ho at a = .031. 

Now for larger values of N, Table H is somewhat more complicated. 
The two right-hand columns give alternative values, the alternatives being 
separated by a comma. Accompanying these are “max” and “min.” 
“Max” means that we should select that alternative which is larger; 
“min” means that we should select that alternative which is smaller. 

For example, at V = 6, suppose H, is that yı <0. We may reject Ho 
in favor of that Hı at a = .047 if d; or 3(da + do), whichever is larger, is 
less than zero. 

In the example of the application of this test given below, the use of 
Table H is illustrated again. 

Example 


In a study designed to induce repression, Lowenfeld! had his fifteen 
subjects learn 10 nonsense syllables. He then attempted to associate 
negative affect to 5 of these (selected at random from the 10) by 
giving the subjects an electric shock whenever any one of the 5 
syllables was exposed tachistoscopically. After a lapse of 48 hours, 
the subjects were brought back to the experimental room and asked 
to recall the list of nonsense syllables. The prediction was that they 
all more of the nonshock syllables than the shock syllables. 

Ho: the median difference between the num- 
ables remembered and the number of shock 
That is, subjects will recall the two 


would rec 
i. Null Hypothesis. 
ber of nonshock syll 


syllables remembered is zero. 
groups of syllables equally well. Hi: the number of nonshock 


syllables remembered is larger than the number of shock syllables 
remembered. That is, the median difference will be larger than zero. 

ii. Statistical Test. The Walsh test was chosen because the study 
uses two related samples (each subject serving as his own control), 
the assumption that the numerical difference scores 
came from symmetrical populations seemed tenable. 

iii, Significance Level. Let a = .05. N = 15 = the number of 
subjects who served in the study, each being exposed to both shock 


and nonshock syllables. f 
iv. Sampling Distribution. 


An experiment relating the concepts of repression, sub- 
i Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, The Pennsyl- 


and because 


Table H gives the associated proba- 


1 Lowenfeld, J. 1955. 
ception, and perceptual defense. 
Vania State University. 
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bility of occurrence under Ha for various values of the statistical test 
when N < 15. 

v. Rejection Region. Since the direction of the differences was 
predicted in advance, a one-tailed region of rejection will be used. 
Since Hı is that ui > 0, Ho will be rejected if any of the values given 
in the right-hand column of the table for N = 15 should occur, since 
the levels of significance for all of the values tabled for N = 15 are 


less than a = .05. 


vi. Decision. The number of shock and nonshock syllables 
recalled by each subject after 48 hours is given in Table 5.8, which 


TABLE 5.8. NUMBER or SHOCK AND Nonsnocx SYLLABLES RECALLED 
AFTER 48 Hours 


Number of Number of 
Subject | nonshock syllables | shock syllables d 
recalled recalled 
a 5 2 3 
b 4 2 2 
c 3 0 3 
d 5 3 2 
e 2 3 =l 
Í 4 2 2 
g 2 3 -1 
h 2 T 1 
i 4 1 3 
j 4 3 1 
k 3 4 =1 
l uy 2 -1 
. m 5 2 3 
n 3 4 -1 
o 1 0 1 


also gives the d for each. Thus subject a recalled 5 of the nonshock 
syllables but only 2 of the shock syllables; hisd = 5 — 2 = 3. 

Notice that the smallest dis —1. Thus dı = the lowest d, taking 
sign into consideration = —1. Five of the d’s are —1’s; therefore 
dy 1, d 1, d; 1, da = —1, and d; = —1. 

The next smallest d’s are 1’s. Three subjects (h, j, and o) have d’s 
of 1. Therefore ds = 1, d; = 1, and d; = 1. 

Three of the d’s are 2’s. Thus dy = 2, diy = 2, and dy = 2. 

The largest d’s are 3’s. There are four of them. Thus dis = 3, 
dis = 3, du = 3, and dy; = 3. 

Now Table H shows that for N = 15, the one-tailed test for the 
H, that wi > 0 at a = .047 is 


Minimum [%(di + di2), $(d2 + dis)] > 0 
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The “minimum” means that we should choose the smaller of the two 
values given, in terms of our observed values of d. That is, if 
3(dy + diz) or (də + dix), whichever is smaller, is larger than zero, 
then we may reject Hy at a = .047. 

As we have shown, dı = —1, dig = 3, dy = —1, and dy = 2. 
Substituting these values, we have 


Minimum [3}(—1 + 3), 3(—1 + 2)] 
= minimum [3(2), 4(1)] 


= a(1) 
We sce that for our data the smaller of these two values is #(1) = $. 
Since this value és larger than zero, we can reject Ho at a = .047. 


Since the probability under Mo associated with the values which 
occurred is less than a = .05, we decide to reject Ho in favor of H,.* 
We conclude that the number of nonshock syllables remembered was 
significantly larger than the number of shock syllables remembered, 
a conclusion which supports the theory that negative affect induces 


repression. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Walsh 
test: 

1. Determine the signed difference score (d;) for each matched pair. 

2. Determine N, the number of matched pairs. 

3. Arrange the d;’s in order of increasing size, from dı to dy. Take the 
sign of the d into account in this ordering. Thus dis the largest negative 
d, and dy is the largest positive d. 

4. Consult Table H to determine whether Ho may be rejected in favor 
of H, with the observed values of di, d», ds, -> + + , dy. The technique of 
using Table H is explained above at some length. 


Power-Efficiency 

ith the most powerful test, the parametric ¢ test, the 
Walsh test has power-efficiency (in the sense defined in Chap. 3) of 95 per 
cent for most values of N anda. Its power-efficiency is as high as 99 per 
cent (for N = 9 and a = .01, one-tailed test) and is nowhere lower than 


87.5 per cent (for N = 10 and a = .06, one-tailed test). For information 


on its power-efficiency, see Walsh (1949b). 


When compared w 


References 
For other discussions of the Walsh test, the reader is referred to Dixon 
and Massey (1951, chap. 17) and to Walsh (1949a; 1949b). 


* Using the nonparametric Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test, Lowenfeld 


came to the same decision. 
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THE RANDOMIZATION TEST FOR MATCHED PAIRS 
Function 


Randomization tests are nonparametric tests which not only have 
practical value in the analysis of research data but also have heuristic 
value in that they help expose the underlying nature of nonparametric 
tests in general. With a randomization test, we can obtain the exact 
probability under Mo associated with the occurrence of our observed data, 
and we can do this without making any assumptions about normality or 
homogeneity of variance. Randomization tests, under certain condi- 
tions, are the most powerful of the nonparametric techniques, and may be 
used whenever measurement is so precise that the values of the scores 
have numerical meaning. 


Rationale and Method 


Consider the small sample example to which we earlier applied the 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (discussed on pages 77 to 78). 
In that study, we had 8 matched pairs, and one member of each pair was 
randomly assigned to each condition—one twin attended nursery school 
while the other stayed at home. The research hypothesis predicted 
differences between these two groups in “social perceptiveness” because 
of the different treatment conditions. The null hypothesis was that the 
two conditions produced no difference in social perceptiveness. It will be 
remembered that the two members of any matched pair were assigned to 
the conditions by some random method, say by tossing a coin. 

For this discussion, let us assume that in the fictitious research under 
discussion measurement was achieved in the sense of an interval scale. 

Now if the null hypothesis that there is no treatment effect were really 
true, we would have obtained the same social perceptiveness scores if both 
groups had attended the nursery school or if both groups had stayed at 
home. That is, under Hy these children would have scored as they did 
regardless of the conditions. We may not know why the children differ 
among themselves in social perceptiveness, but under Me we do know how 
the signs of the difference scores arose: they resulted from the random 
assignment of the children to the two conditions. For example, for the 
two twins in pair a we observed a difference of 19 points between their 
two scores in social perceptiveness. Under Ho, we presume that this d 
was +19 rather than —19 simply because we happened to assign to the 
nursery school group that twin who would have been higher in social per- 
ceptiveness anyway. The d was +19 rather than —19 simply because 
when we were assigning the twins to treatments our coin fell on head 
rather than on tail. By this reasoning, under Ho every difference score 
we observed could equally likely have had the opposite sign. 
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The difference scores that we observed in our sample in that study hap- 
pened to be 
+19 +27 1 +6 +7 +13 4 +3 
Under Ho, if our coin tosses had been different, they might just as probably 
have been 


19 27 +L —6 T 13 +4 -3 


or if the coins had fallen still another way they would have been 


+19 —27 +1 -6 -7 -13 —4 +3 


As a matter of fact, if the null hypothesis is true, then there are 2Y = 28 
equally likely outcomes, and the one which we observe depends entirely 
on how the coin landed for each of the 8 tosses when we assigned the twins 
to the two groups. This means that associated with the sample of scores 
we observed there are many other possible ones, the total possible combi- 
nations being 28 = 256. Under Ho, any one of these 256 possible out- 
comes was just as likely to occur as the one which did occur. 

For each of the possible outcomes there is a sum of the differences: 
2d; Now many of the 256 Sd; are near zero, about what we should 
expect if Ho were true. A few Xd; are far from zero. These are for those 
combinations in which nearly all of the signs are plus or are minus. It is 
such combinations which we should expect if the population mean under 
one of the treatments exceeds that under the other, that is, if Ho is false. 

If we wish to test Ho against some Hı, we set up a region of rejection 
consisting of the combinations whose 2d; is largest. Suppose a = 405. 
Then the region of rejection consists of that 5 per cent of the possible 
combinations which contains the most extreme values of Xdi. 

In the example under discussion, 256 possible outcomes are equally 
likely under Ho. The region of rejection consists of the 12 most extreme 
Possible outcomes, for (.05)(256) = 12.8. Under the null hypothesis, 
the probability that we will observe one of these 12 extreme outcomes is 
ves = .047. If we actually observe one of those extreme outcomes which 
is included in the region of rejection, we reject Hy in favor of Hi. 

When a one-tailed test is called for, the region of rejection consists of 
However, it consists of that number of the 
most extreme possible outcomes in one direction, either positive or nega- 
tive, depending on the direction of the prediction w H. 

When a two-tailed test is called for, as 1s the case in the example under 
discussion, the region of rejection consists of the most extreme possible 
outcomes at both the positive and the negative ends of the distribution of 
2di’s. That is, in the example, the 12 outcomes m the region of rejection 
would include the 6 yielding the largest positive Xd; and the 6 yielding the 


largest negative Xd;. 


the same number of samples. 
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Example 


i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the two treatments are equivalent. That 
is, there is no difference in social perceptiveness under the two condi- 
tions (attendance at nursery school or staying at home). In social 
perceptiveness, all 16 observations (8 pairs) are from a common 
population. Hı: the two treatments are not equivalent. 

ii. Statistical Test. The randomization test for matched pairs is 
chosen because of its appropriateness to this design (two related sam- 
ples, N not cumbersomely large) and because for these (artificial) 
data we are willing to consider that its requirement of measurement 
in at least an interval scale is met. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N = the number of pairs 
= 8, 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The sampling distribution consists of 
the permutation of the signs of the differences to include all possible 
(2%) occurrences of =d;. In this case, 2Y = 28 = 256. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, does not predict the direction of 
the differences, a two-tailed test is used. The region of rejection 
consists of those 12 outcomes which have the most extreme =d,’s, 
6 being the most extreme positive 2d,’s and 6 being the most extreme 
negative Dd,’s. 

vi. Decision. The data of this study are shown in Table 5.6. The 
d’s observed were: 


+19 +27 —=1 +6 +7 +13 -4 +3 


For these d’s, Zd; = +70. 
Table 5.9 shows the 6 possible outcomes with the most extreme 
TABE 5.9. Tne Six Mosr Exrreme Posstsie Positive OUTCOMES 


FoR THE d’s SHOWN IN TABLE 5.6 
(These constitute one tail of the rejection region for the randomization 


test when a = .05) 
Outcome Zd; 
(1) +19 +27 +1 4+6 +7 413 +44 +3 80 
(2) +19 +27 -1 +6 +7 413 +4 43 78 
(3) +19 +27 +1 +6 47 +413 +4 -3 | 74 


(4) +19 427 +1 46 +7 +13 =A 43 72 
(5) +19 +27 —1 +6 +7 +13 +4 -3 72 
(6)* | +19 +27 -1 +6 +7 +13 —4 +3 70 


Dd,’s at the positive end of the sampling distribution. These 6 out- 
comes constitute one tail of the two-tailed region of rejection for 
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N =8. Outcome 6 (with an asterisk) is the outcome we actually 
observed. The probability of its occurrence or a set more extreme 
under Ho is p = .047. Since this p is less than a = .05, our decision 
in this fictitious study is to reject the null hypothesis of no condition 
differences. 


Large samples. If the number of pairs exceeds, say, N = 12, the 
randomization test becomes unwieldy. For example, if N = 13, the 
number of possible outcomes is 2'? = 8,192. Thus the region of rejection 
for æ = .05 would consist of (.05)(8,192) = 409.6 possible extreme out- 
comes. The computation necessary to specify the region of rejection 
would therefore be quite tedious. 

Because of the computational cumbersomeness of the randomization 
test when N is at all large, it is suggested that the Wilcoxon matched-pairs 
signed-ranks test be used in such cases. In the Wilcoxon test, ranks are 
substituted for numbers. It provides a very efficient alternative to the 
randomization test because it is in fact a randomization test on the ranks.? 
Even if we did not have the use of Table G, it would not be too tedious to 
compute the test by permuting the signs (+ and —) on the set of ranks 
in all possible ways and then tabulating the upper and lower significance 
points for a given sample size. 

If N is larger than 25, and if the differences show little variability, 
another alternative is available. If the d; be all about the same size, so 
that = < oP where dmax? is the square of the largest observed differ- 

Xdi 2 
ence, then the central-limit theorem (see Chap. 2) may be expected to 
hold (Moses, 1952a). Under these conditions, we can expect 2d; to be 


approximately normally distributed with 


Mean = 0 


and Standard deviation = +/2d2 
Idi — u = zd; E 
and therefore eG CAE (5.6) 


is approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Table A of the Appendix gives the probability associated with the occur- 


1 In a randomization test on ranks, all 2¥ permutations of the signs of the ranks are 
considered, and the most extreme possible constitute the region of rejection. For the 
data shown in Table 5.6, there are 2° = 256 possible and equally likely combinations 
of signed ranks under Ho. The curious reader can satisfy himself that the sample of 
signed ranks observed is among the 12 most extreme possible outcomes and thus leads 
us to reject Ho at a = .05, which was our decision which we based on Table G. By 
this randomization method, Table G, the table of significant values of T, can be 


reconstructed. 
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rence under Ho of values as extreme as any z obtained through the applica- 
tion of formula (5.6). 
How ane the requirement that the ds show little variability, i.e., that 


tex < — is not too commonly met. For this reason, and also because 


the efficiency of the Wilcoxon test (approximately 95 per cent for large 
samples) is very likely to be superior to that of this large sample approxi- 
mation to the randomization test when nonnormal populations are 
involved, it would seem that the Wilcoxon test is the better alternative 
when N’s are cumbersomely large. 

Summary of procedure. When N is small and when measurement is 
in at least an interval scale, the randomization test for matched pairs may 
be used. These are the steps: 

1. Observe the values of the various d,’s and their signs. 

2. Determine the number of possible outcomes under Ho for these 
values: 2%. 

3. Determine the number of possible outcomes in the region of rejec- 
tion: (a) (2%). 

4. Identify those possible outcomes which are in the region of rejection 
by choosing from the possible outcomes those with the largest Xd;’s. For 
a one-tailed test, the outcomes in the region of rejection are all in one 
direction (either positive or negative). For a two-tailed test, half of the 
outcomes in the region of rejection are those with the largest positive 
Xd,’s and half are those with the largest negative 2ds. 

5. Determine whether the observed outcome is one of those in the 
region of rejection. If it is, reject Ho in favor of Hy. 

When N is large, the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test is 
recommended for use rather than the randomization test. When N is 25 
or larger and when the data meet certain specified conditions, an approxi- 
mation [formula (5.6)] may also be used. 


Power-Efficiency 


The randomization test for matched pairs, because it uses all of the 
information in the sample, has power-efficiency of 100 per cent. 


References 


Discussions of the randomization method are contained in Fisher 
(1935), Moses (1952a), Pitman (1937a; 1937b; 1937c), Scheffé (1943), and 
Welch (1937). 


DISCUSSION 


In this chapter we have presented five nonparametric statistical tests 
for the case of two related samples (the design in which matched pairs are 
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used). The comparison and contrast of these tests which are presented 
below may aid the reader in choosing from among these tests that one 
which will be most appropriate to the data of a particular experiment. 

All the tests but the McNemar test for the significance of changes 
assume that the variable under consideration has a continuous distribu- 
tion underlying the scores. Notice that there is no requirement that the 
measurement itself be continuous; the requirement concerns the variable 
of which the measurement gives some gross or approximate representation. 

The McNemar test for the significance of changes may be used when 
one or both of the conditions under study has been measured only in the 
sense of a nominal scale. For the case of two related samples, the 
McNemar test is unique in its suitability for such data. That is, this test 
should be used when the data are in frequencies which can only be classi- 
fied by separate categories which have no relation to each other of the 
“greater than” type. No assumption of a continuous variable need be 
made, because this test is equivalent to a test by the binomial distribution 
with P = Q = 4, where N = the number of changes. 

If ordinal measurement within pairs is possible (i.e., if the score of one 
member of a pair can be ranked as “greater than” the score of the other 
member of the same pair), then the sign test is applicable. That is, this 
test is useful for data on a variable which has underlying continuity but 
which can be measured in only a very gross way. When the sign test is 
applied to data which meet the conditions of the parametric alternative 
(the ¢ test), it has power-efficiency of about 95 per cent for N = 6, but its 
power-efficiency declines as N increases to about 63 per cent for very large 
samples. 

When the measurement is in an ordinal scale both within and between 
pairs, the Wilcoxon test should be used. That is, it is applicable when 
the researcher can meaningfully rank the differences observed for the 
various matched pairs. It is not uncommon for behavioral scientists to 
be able to rank difference scores in the order of their absolute size without 
being able to give truly numerical scores to the observations in each pair. 
When the Wilcoxon test is used for data which in fact meet the conditions 
of the ¢ test, its power-efficiency is about 95 per cent for large samples and 
not much less than that for smaller samples. g : 

If the experimenter can assume that the populations from which he has 
sampled are both symmetrical and continuous, then the Walsh test is 
applicable when N is 15 or less. This test requires measurement in at 
least an interval scale. It has power-efficiency (in the sense previously 
defined) of about 95 per cent for most values of N and a 

The randomization test should be used whenever N is sufficiently small 
to make it computationally feasible and when the measurement of the 
variable is at least in an interval scale. The randomization test uses all 
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the information in the sample and thus is 100 per cent efficient on data 
which may properly be analyzed by the ¢ test. 

Of course none of these nonparametric tests makes the assumption of 
normality which is made by the comparable parametric test, the ¢ test. 

In summary, we conclude that the McNemar test for the significance of 
changes should be used for both large and small samples when the meas- 
urement of at least one of the variables is merely nominal. For the 
crudest of ordinal measurement, the sign test should be used. For more 
refined measurement, the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test may 
be used in all cases. For N’s of 15 or fewer, the Walsh test may be used. 
If interval measurement is achieved, the randomization test should be 
used when the N is not so large as to make its computation cumbersome. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE CASE OF TWO INDEPENDENT SAMPLES 


In studying differences between two groups, we may use either related 
or independent groups. Chapter 5 offered statistical tests for use in a 
design having two related groups. The present chapter presents statisti- 
cal tests for use in a design having two independent groups. Like those 
presented in Chap. 5, the tests presented here determine whether differ- 
ences in the samples constitute convincing evidence of a difference in the 
processes applied to them. 

Although the merits of using two related samples in a research design 
are great, to do so is frequently impractical. Frequently the nature of 
the dependent variable precludes using the subjects as their own controls, 
as is the ease when the dependent variable is length of time in solving a 
particular unfamiliar problem. A problem can be unfamiliar only once. 
It may also be impossible to design a study which uses matched pairs, 
perhaps because of the researcher's ignorance of useful matching variables, 
or because of his inability to obtain adequate measures (to use in selecting 
matched pairs) of some variable known to be relevant, or finally because 
good “matches” are simply unavailable. 

When the use of two related samples is impractical or inappropriate, 
dependent samples. In this design the two samples 
may be obtained by either of two methods: (a) they may each be drawn 
at random from two populations, or (b) they may arise from the assign- 
ment at random of two treatments to the members of some sample whose 
In either case it is not necessary that the two sam- 


one may use two in 


origins are arbitrary. 
ples be of the same size- ; 
An example of random sampling from two populations would be the 


drawing of every tenth Democrat and every tenth Republican from an 
alphabetical list of registered voters. This would result in a random 
sample of registered Democrats and Republicans from the voting area 
covered by the list, and the number of Democrats would equal the number 
of Republicans only if the registration of the two parties happened to be 
substantially equal in that area. Another example would be the drawing 
of every eighth upperclassman and every twelfth lowerclassman from a 


list of students in a college. 
9 
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An example of the random assignment of method might occur in a 
study of the effectiveness of two instructors in teaching the same course. 
A registration card might be collected from every student enrolled in the 
course, and at random one half of these cards would be assigned to one 
instructor and one half to the other. 

The usual parametric technique for analyzing data from two independ- 
ent samples is to apply aé test to the means of the two groups. The ¢ test 
assumes that the scores (which are summed in the computing of the 
means) are independent observations from normally distributed popula- 
tions with equal variances. This test, because it uses means and other 
statistics arrived at by arithmetical computation, requires that the obser- 
vations be measured on at least an interval scale. 

For a given research, the ¢ test may be inapplicable for a variety of 
reasons. The researcher may find that (a) the assumptions of the ¢ test 
are unrealistic for his data, (b) he prefers to avoid making the assumptions 
and thus to give his conclusions greater generality, or (c) his “scores” 
may not be truly numerical and therefore fail to meet the measurement 
requirement of the ¢ test. In instances like these, the researcher may 
choose to analyze his data with one of the nonparametric statistical tests 
for two independent samples which are presented in this chapter. The 
comparison and contrast of these tests in the discussion at the conclusion 
of the chapter may aid him in choosing from among the tests presented 
that one which is best suited for the data of his study. 


THE FISHER EXACT PROBABILITY TEST 
Function 


The Fisher exact probability test is an extremely useful nonparametric 
technique for analyzing discrete data (either nominal or ordinal) when the 
two independent samples are small in size. It is used when the scores 
from two independent random samples all fall into one or the other of two 
mutually exclusive classes. In other words, every subject in both groups 
obtains one of two possible scores. ‘The scores are represented by fre- 
quencies in a 2 X 2 contingency table, like Table 6.1. Groups I and IT 
might be any two independent groups, such as experimentals and controls, 


TABLE 6.1. 2 X 2 CONTINGENCY TABLE 


= P Total 
Group I A B A+B 
Group II (6 D C+D 


Total A+C B+D N 
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males and females, employed and unemployed, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, fathers and mothers, etc. The column headings, here arbitrarily 
indicated as plus and minus, may be any two classifications: above and 
below the median, passed and failed, science majors and arts majors, 
agree and disagree, ete. The test determines whether the two groups 
differ in the proportion with which they fall into the two classifications. 
For the data in Table 6.1 (where A, B, C, and D stand for frequencies) it 
would determine whether Group I and Group II differ significantly in the 
proportion of pluses and minuses attributed to them. 


Method 


The exact probability of observing a particular set of frequencies in a 
2 X 2 table, when the marginal totals are regarded as fixed, is given by 
the hypergeometric distribution 


eyes 
(14) 


(£ +e) à) (St 2 
ATCT BID! J 


7 N! 
(A+ B)! (C+ D)! 


(A + B)! (C + D)! (A + C)! (B + D)! as 
sae waco :~CSCSCSCSCS (6.1) 


and thus p 


That is, the exact probability of the observed occurrence is found by tak- 
ing the ratio of the product of the factorials of the four marginal totals 
to the product of the cell frequencies multiplied by N factorial. (Table 
S of the Appendix may be helpful in these computations.) 

To illustrate the use of formula (6.1): suppose we observe the data 
shown in Table 6.2. In that table, A = 10, B = 0, Ç = 4, mdp = 5. 
The marginal totals are A + B = 10, C + D=9, A +C = 14, and 
B+D=5. N, the total number of independent observations, is 19. 


5. 
The exact probability that these 19 cases should fall in the four cells as 


TABLE 6.2 


= + Total 
Group I 10 
Group IT 9 
19 


Total 
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they did may be determined by substituting the observed values in 
formula (6.1): 
10!9! 1415! 
P = Tori Ol 4! 5! 
= .0108 


We determine that the probability of such a distribution of frequencies 
under Hy is p = -0108. 

Now the above example was a comparatively simple one to compute 
because one of the cells (cell B) had a frequency of 0. But if none of the 
cell frequencies is zero, we must remember that more extreme deviations 
from the distribution under Hy could occur with the same marginal totals, 
and we must take into consideration these possible ‘‘more extreme” 
deviations, for a statistical test of the null hypothesis asks: What is the 
probability under Ho of such an occurrence or of one even more extreme? 

For example, suppose the data from a particular study were those given 
in Table 6.3. With the marginal totals unchanged, a more extreme 


TABLE 6.3 
- + Total 
Group I 1 6 7 
Group II 4 1 5 
Total 5 7 12 


occurrence would be that shown in Table 6.4. Thus, if we wish to apply 


TABLE 6.4 


A = ots Total 
Group I 0 | T rd 
Group II 5 | 0 5 
Total 5 i 12 


a statistical test of the null hypothesis to the data given in Table 6.3, we 
must sum the probability of that occurrence with the probability of the 
more extreme possible one (shown in Table 6.4). We compute each p by 
using formula (6.1). Thus we have 


7151517! 
= BM6! 
.04399 
7!515!7! 
1210171510! 
.00126 


ll 


and p= 


ll 
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Thus the probability of the occurrence in Table 6.3 or of an even more 
extreme occurrence (shown in Table 6.4) is 


p = .04399 + .00126 
= 04525 


That is, p = .04525 is the value of p which we use in deciding whether the 
data in Table 6.3 permit us to reject Ho. 

The reader can readily see that if the smallest cell value in the con- 
tingency table is even moderately large, the Fisher test becomes computa- 
tionally very tedious. For example, if the smallest cell value is 2, then 
three exact probabilities must be determined by formula (6.1) and then 
summed; if the smallest cell value is 3, then four exact probabilities must 
be found and summed, etc. 

If the researcher is content to use significance levels rather than exact 
values of p, Table I of the Appendix may be used. It eliminates the 
necessity for the tedious computations illustrated above. Using it, the 
researcher may determine directly the significance of an observed set of 
values in a 2 X 2 contingency table. Table I is applicable to data where 
N is 30 or smaller, and where neither of the totals in the right-hand margin 
is larger than 15. That is, neither A + B nor C + D may be larger than 
15. (The researcher may find that the bottom marginal totals in his data 
meet this requirement but the right-hand totals do not. Obviously, in 
that case he may meet the requirement by simply recasting the data, i.e., 
by shifting the labels at the top of the contingency table to the left mar- 
gin, and vice versa.) 

Because of its very size, Table I is somewhat more difficult to use than 
are most tables of significance values. Therefore we include detailed 
directions for its use. These are the steps in the use of Table I: 

1. Determine the values of A + B and C + D in the data. 

2. Find the observed value of A + B in Table I under the heading 


“Totals in Right Margin.” 
3. In that section of the table, locate the observed value of C + D 


under the same heading. 
4. For the observed value of C + D, several possible values of B* are 
listedin the table. Find the observed value of B among these possibilities. 
5. Now observe your value of D. If the observed value of D is equal 
to or less than the value given in the table under your level of significance, 


then the observed data are significant at that level. — , 
It should be noted that the significance levels given in Table I are 
And they err on the conservative side. Thus the exact 


approximate. 
y ill show it signifi- 


probability of some data may be p = .007, but Table I w 


* If the observed value of B is not included among them, use the observed value of 
en C is used in place of D in step 5. 


A instead. If A is used in place of B, th 
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cant at æ = .01. If the reader requires exact probabilities rather than 
significance levels, he may find these in Finney (1948, pp. 145-156) or he 
may compute them by using formula (6.1) in the manner described earlier. 

Notice also that the levels of significance given in Table I are for one- 
tailed regions of rejection. If a two-tailed rejection region is called for, 
double the significance level given in Table I. 

The reader’s understanding of the use of Table I may be aided by an 
example. We recur to the data given in Table 6.3, for which we have 
already determined the exact probability by using formula (6.1). For 
Table 6.3, A+B=7 and C+D=5. The reader may find the 
appropriate section in Table I for such right marginal totals. In that 
section he will find that three alternative values of B (7, 6, and 5) are 
tabled. Now in Table 6.3, B = 6. Therefore the reader should use the 
middle of the three lines of values, that in which B = 6. Now observe 
the value of D in our data: D = lin Table6.3. Table I shows that D = 1 
is significant at the .05 level (one-tailed). This agrees with the exact 
probability we computed: p = .045. 

For a two-tailed test we would double the observed significance level, 
and conclude that the data in Table 6.3 permit us to reject Ho at the 
a = 2(.05) = .10 level. 

Example 

In a study of the personal and social backgrounds of the leaders of 
the Nazi movement, Lerner and his collaborators! compared the Nazi 
elite with the established and respected elite of the older German 
society. One such comparison concerned the career histories of the 
15 men who constituted the German Cabinet at the end of 1934. 
These men were categorized in two groups: Nazis and non-Nazis. 
To test the hypothesis that Nazi leaders had taken political party 
work as their careers while non-Nazis had come from other, more 
stable and conventional, occupations, each man was categorized 
according to his first job in his career. The first job of each was 
classified as either “stable occupation” or as “party administration 
and communication.” The hypothesis was that the two groups 
would differ in the proportion with which they were assigned to 
these two categories. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: Nazis and non-Nazis show equal propor- 
tions in the kind of “first jobs” they had. Hy: a greater proportion 
of Nazis’ “first jobs” were in party administration and communication 
than were the “first jobs” of non-Nazi politicians. 

ii. Statistical Test. This study calls for a test to determine the 
significance of the difference between two independent. samples. 


1 Lerner, D., Pool, I. de S., and Schueller, G. K. 1951. The Nazi elite. Stanford, 


Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press. The data cited in this example are given on p. 101. 
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Since the measures are both dichotomous and since N is small, the 
Fisher test is selected. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N = 15. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The probability of the occurrence 
under Ho of an observed set of values in a 2 X 2 table may be found 
by the use of formula (6.1). However, for N < 30 (which is the 
case with these data), Table I may be used. It gives critical values 
of D for various levels of significance. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, predicts the direction of the dif- 
ference, the region of rejection is one-tailed. H > will be rejected 
if the observed call values differ in the predicted direction and if 
they are of such magnitude that the probability associated with 
their occurrence under Mo is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. The information concerning the “first jobs” of 
each member of the German Cabinet late in 1934 is given in Table 
6.5. For this table, A + B =9 and C+ D=6. Reference to 


TaBLE 6.5. Frevp or First JOB or 1934 MEMBERS or 
GERMAN CABINET 


Stable occupations Party administration 


(law and civil service) and communication Total 
Nazis 1 | 8 9 
Non-Nazis 6 | 0 6 
Total 7 8 15 


Table I reveals that with these marginal totals, and with B = 8, 
the observed D = 0 has a one-tailed probability of occurrence 
under Ho of p < .005. Since this p is smaller than our level of 
significance, a = .05, our decision is to reject Ho in favor of Hy. 
We conclude that Nazi and non-Nazi political leaders did differ in 


the fields of their first jobs." 


Tocher’s modification. In the literature of statistics, there has been 
considerable discussion of the applicability of the Fisher test to various 
sorts of data, inasmuch as there seems to be something arbitrary or 
improper about considering the marginal totals fixed, for the marginal 
totals might easily vary if we actually drew repeated samples of the same 
size by the same method from the same population. Fisher (1934) 
recommends the test for all types of dichotomous data, but this recom- 


mendation has been questioned by others. 


1 Lerner ef al. come to the same conclusion, although they do not report any statis- 


tical test of these data. 


7 
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However, Tocher (1950) has proved that a slight modification of the 
Fisher test provides the most powerful one-tailed test for data ina 2 X 2 
table. We will illustrate this modification by giving Tocher’s example. 
Table 6.6 shows some observed frequencies (in a) and shows the two more 


TABLE 6.6. TocnEr’s EXAMPLE 


Observed data More extreme outcomes with same marginal totals 
a b c 
2 | 5 7 fota)s 0 7 
| Sew = 
| 
3 2 | 5 e & 5 5 
J ee ees 
5 7 12 5 7 12 5 12 


extreme distributions of frequencies which could occur with the same 
marginal totals (b and c). Given the observed data (a), we wish to test 
Ho at æ = .05. Applying formula (6.1) to the data in each of the three 
tables, we have 


7151517! P 
Pa = 3212151312) 7 20515 
7151517! 
w= Sea On 
151517! 
7151517! = 00126 


Pe = 1210171510! 


The probability associated with the occurrence of values as extreme as the 
observed scores (a) under Ho is given by adding these three p’s: 


-26515 + .04399 + .00126 = .31040 


Thus p = .31040 is the probability we would find by the Fisher test. 

Tocher’s modification first determines the probability of all the cases 
more extreme than the observed one, and not including the observed 
one. Thus in this case one would sum only p and pe: 


-04399 + .00126 = .04525 


Now if this probability of the more extreme outcomes is larger than a, 
we accept Ho. But if this probability is less than æ while the probability 
yielded by the Fisher test is greater than æ (as is the case with these 
data), then Tocher recommends computing this ratio: 


Q — Prmore extreme cases 


Povserved case taken alone 
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For the data shown in Table 6.6, this would be 


a — (P + Pe) 
Pa 

which is 
05 — .0425 = 
— a65 T .01791 
Now we go to a table of random numbers and at random draw a number 
between 0 and 1. If this random number is smaller than our ratio above 
(i.e., if it is smaller than .01791), we reject Ho. If it is larger, we accept 
Hy. Of course in this case it is highly unlikely that the randomly drawn 
number will be sufficiently small to permit us to reject Ho. But this 
added small probability of rejecting Ho makes the Fisher test slightly 

less conservative. 

Perhaps the reader will gain an intuitive understanding of the logic 
and power of Tocher’s modification by considering what a one-tailed 
test at a = .05 really is for the data given in Table 6.6. Suppose we 
reject Mo only when cases b or c occur. Then we are actually working 
at a = 04525. In order to move to exactly the a = .05 level, we also 
declare as significant (by Tocher’s modification) a proportion (.01791) 
of the cases when a occurs in the sampling distribution. Whether we 
may consider our observed case as one of those in the proportion is deter- 
mined by a table of random numbers. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Fisher 
test: 

1. Cast the observed frequencies in a 2 X 2 table. 

2. Determine the marginal totals. Each set of marginal totals sums 
to N, the number of independent cases observed. 

3. The method of deciding whether to accept or reject Ho depends on 
whether or not exact probabilities are required: 

a. For a test of significance, refer to Table I. 

b. For an exact probability, the recursive use of formula (6.1) is 

required. 
In either case, the value yielded will be for a one-tailed test. For a 
two-tailed test, the significance level shown by Table I or the p yielded 
by the use of formula (6.1) must be doubled. 

4. Tf the significance level shown by Table I or the p yielded by the 
use of formula (6.1) is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 

5. If the observed frequencies are insignificant but all more extreme 
possible outcomes with the same marginal totals would be significant, use 
Tocher’s modification to determine whether or not to reject Ho for a 


one-tailed test. 
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Power 


With Tocher’s modification, the Fisher test is the most powerful of 
one-tailed tests (in the sense of Neyman and Pearson) for data of the 
kind for which the test is appropriate (Cochran, 1952). 


References 


Other discussions of the Fisher Test may be found in Barnard (1947), 
Cochran (1952), Finney (1948), Fisher (1934, see. 21.02), MeNemar 
(1955, pp. 240-242), and Tocher (1950). 


THE x? TEST FOR TWO INDEPENDENT SAMPLES 
Function 


When the data of research consist of frequencies in discrete categories, 
the x? test may be used to determine the significance of differences 
between two independent groups. The measurement involved may be as 
weak as nominal scaling. 

The hypothesis under test is usually that the two groups differ with 
respect to some characteristic and therefore with respect to the relative 
frequency with which group members fall in several categories. To 
test this hypothesis, we count the number of cases from each group which 
fall in the various categories, and compare the proportion of cases from 
one group in the various categories with the proportion of cases from the 
other group. For example, we might test whether two political groups 
differ in their agreement or disagreement with some opinion, or we might 
test whether the sexes differ in the frequency with which they choose e 


er- 
tain leisure time activities, ete: 


Method 
The null hypothesis may be tested by 
t k 
ra (Oi; — Ey)? 
= ja 2 E (6.3) 
i=l j=1 


where Oy = observed number of cases categorized in ith row 
column 


Hi; = number of cases expected under Ja to be categorized in ith 
row of jth column 


of jth 


k 


` X directs one to sum over all (r) rows and all (k) columns, 


i=1j=1 
i.e., to sum over all cells 
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The values of x? yielded by formula (6.3) are distributed approximately as 
chi square with df = (r — 1)(k — 1), where r = the number of rows and 
k = the number of columns in the contingency table. 

To find the expected frequency for each cell (Z;;), multiply the two 
marginal totals common to a particular cell, and then divide this product 
by the total number of cases, N. 

We may illustrate the method of finding expected values by a simple 
example, using artificial data. Suppose we wished to test whether tall 
and short persons differ with respect to leadership qualities. Table 6.7 


TABLE 6.7. HEIGHT AND LEADERSHIP 
(Artificial data) 


Short Tall Total 


Leader | 12 32 44 
Follower | 22 | 1 | 36 
Unelassifiable alel 15 
Total 3 2 


shows the frequencies with which 43 short people and 52 tall people are 
categorized as “leaders,” “followers,” and as “unclassifiable.” Now 
the null hypothesis would be that height is independent of leader- 
follower position, i.e., that the proportion of tall people who are leaders 
is the same as the proportion of short people who are leaders, that the 
proportion of tall people who are followers is the same as the proportion 
of short people who are followers, ete. With such a hypothesis, we may 
determine the expected frequency for each cell by the method indicated. 


Taste 6.8. HEIGHT AND LEADERSHIP: OBSERVED AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES 
(Artificial data) 


Short Tall Total 
Leader 19.9 24.1 
12 32 44 
Follower 16.3 19.7 
22 14 36 
Unelassifiable 6.8 8.2 L 
9 6 15 
Total 43 52 95 


In each case we multiply the two marginal totals common to a particular 
cell, and then divide this product by N to obtain the expected frequency. 
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Thus, for example, the expected frequency for the lower right-hand cell 
in Table 6.7 is Es: = ae = 8.2. 
frequencies for each of the six cells for the data shown in Table 6.7. In 
each case the expected frequencies are shown in italics in Table 6.8, 
which also shows the various observed frequencies. 

Now if the observed frequencies are in close agreement with the 
expected frequencies, the differences (O; — Ey) will of course be small, 
and consequently the value of x? will be small. With a small value of 
x? we may not reject the null hypothesis that the two sets of characteristics 
are independent of each other. “However, if some or many of the differ- 
ences are large, then the value of x? will also be large. The larger is 
x°, the more likely it is that the two groups differ with respect to the 
classifications. 

The sampling distribution of x? as defined by formula (6.3) can be 
shown to be approximated by a chi-square! distribution with 


Table 6.8 shows the expected 


df =r - DE- 1) m 
The probabilities associated with various values of chi square are given 
in Table C of the Appendix. If an observed value of x? is equal to 
or greater than the value given in Table C for a particular level of sig- 
nificance, at a particular df, then Ho may be rejected at that level of 
significance. 

Notice that there is a different sampling distribution for every value 
of df. That is, the significance of any particular value of x? depends on 
the number of degrees of freedom in the data from which it was com- 
puted. The size of df reflects the number of observations that are free 


to vary after certain restrictions have been placed on the data. (Degrees 
of freedom are discussed in Chap. 4.) 
The degrees of freedom for an r X k contingency table may be by 


df = (r — 1)(k — 1) 


where r = number of classifications (rows) 
k = number of groups (columns) 
For the data in Table 6.8,7 = 3 and k = 2, for we have 8 classifications 


(leader, follower, and unclassifiable) and 2 groups (tall and short). Thus 
the df = (8 — 1)(2 — 1) = 2. 


1 To avoid confusion, the symbol x? is used for the quantity in formula (6.3) which 
is computed from the observed data when a x? test is performed. The words ‘“chi- 
square” refer to a random variable which follows the chi-square distribution, tabled 


‘in Table C. 
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The computation of- x? for the data in Table 6.8 is straightforward: 


r k 
ER (On — Eis)? 

x a » ee oe 

i=l j=1 
(12 — 19.9)? (82 — 24.1)? (22 — 16.3)? sh (14 = 9.7)? 
19.9 24.1 16.3 19.7 
(9 — 6.8)? (6 — 8.2)? 
tes Tap 


3.14 + 2.59 + 1.99 + 1.65 + .71 + .59 
= 10.67 


To determine the significance of x? = 10.67 when df = 2, we turn to 
Table C. The table shows that this value of x? is significant beyond the 
01 level. Therefore we could reject the null hypothesis of no differences 
ata = .01. 

2 X 2contingency tables. Perhaps the most common of all uses of the 
x? test is the test of whether an observed breakdown of frequencies in a 
2 X 2 contingency table could have occurred under Ho. We are familiar 
with the form of such a table; an example is Table 6.1. When applying 
the x? test to data where both r and k equal 2, formula (6.4) should be 
used: 


x (la ~ BC| — xy 


xX = GE BC F DA + OB + D) g= ee) 


This formula is somewhat easier to apply than formula (6.3), inasmuch as 
only one division is necessary in the computation. Moreover, it lends 


itself ily to machine computation. It has the additional advantage 
of i orating a correction for continuity which markedly improves 
the roximation of the distribution of the computed x? by the chi- 


square distribution. 
Example 

Adams studied the relation of vocational interests and curriculum 
choice to rate of withdrawal from college by bright students.! Her 
subjects were students who scored at or above the 90th percentile in 
college entrance tests of intelligence, and who changed their majors 
following matriculation. She compared those bright students whose 
curriculum choice was in the direction indicated as desirable by their 


1 Adams, Lois. 1955. A study of were, A gifted students who withdrew 
from the Pennsylvania State University. Unpublished master’s thesis, Pennsylvania, 


State University. 
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scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Test (such a change was 
called ‘“‘positive”) with those bright students whose curriculum 
change was in a direction contrary to that suggested by their tested 
interests. Her hypothesis was that those who made positive curricu- 
lar changes would more frequently remain in school. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference between the two 
groups (positive curriculum changers and negative curriculum chang- 
ers) in the proportion of members who remain in college. Hı: a 
greater proportion of students who make positive curriculum changes 
remain in college than is the case with those who make negative 
curriculum changes. 

ii. Statistical Test. The x? test for two independent samples is 
chosen because the two groups (positive and negative curriculum 
changers) are independent, and because the “scores” under study 
are frequencies in discrete categories (withdrew and remained), 

iii. Significance Level. Let œ = .05. N =the number of stu- 
dents in the sample = 80. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. x? as computed from formula (6.4) 
has a sampling distribution which is approximated by the chi-square 
distribution with df = 1. Critical values of chi square are given in 
Table C. 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of x? which are so large that the probability associated with their 
occurrence is equal to or less than a = .05. Since Hy predicts the 
direction of the difference between the two groups, the region of 
rejection is one-tailed. Table C shows that for a one-tailed test, 
when df = 1, a x? of 2.71 or larger has probability of occurrence 
under Ho of p = 3(.10) = .05. Therefore the region of rejection 
consists of all x? > 2.71 if the direction of the results is that predicted 
by Hy. 

vi. Decision. Adams’ findings are presented in Table 6.9. This 
table shows that of the 56 bright students who made positive cur- 
riculum changes, 10 withdrew and 46 remained in college. Of the 


TABLE 6.9. CURRICULUM CHANGE AND WITHDRAWAL FROM 
Corman ae Bricur STUDENTS 


Direction of curriculum change Total 


Positive Negative 
Withdrew | 10 | 11 21 
Remained | 46 | 13 59 


Total 56 24 80 
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24 who made negative changes, 11 withdrew from college and 13 
remained. 
The value of x? for these data is 


ta 2 
x (lap = BC| — xj 


xX = (AF BYE F DA + OB + D) 
s0(110)013) — (11)(46)| — 49° 
(21) (59) (56) (24) 

_ 80830)? 

~ 16,652,16 

= 5.42 
The probability of occurrence under Ho for x? > 5.42 with df = 1 is 
p < $(.02) = p< .01. Inasmuch as this p is less than a = .05, 
the decision is to reject Ho in favor of Hı. We conclude that bright 
students who make “positive” curriculum changes remain in college 
more frequently than do bright students who make “negative” 
curriculum changes. 


(6.4) 


Small expected frequencies. The x? test is applicable to data in a 
contingency table only if the expected frequencies are sufficiently large. 
The size requirements for expected frequencies are discussed below. 
When the observed expected frequencies do not meet these requirements, 
one may increase their values by combining cells, i.e., by combining 
adjacent classifications and thereby reducing the number of cells. This 
may be properly done only if such combining does not rob the data of 
their meaning. In our fictitious “study” of height and leadership, 
of course, any combining of categories would have rendered the data use- 
less for testing our hypothesis. The researcher may usually avoid this 
problem by planning in advance to collect a fairly large number of cases 
relative to the number of classifications he wishes to use in his analysis. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the x? test 
for two independent samples: 

1. Cast the observed frequencies in a k X r contingency table, using 
the k columns for the groups and the r rows for the conditions. Thus 
for this test k = 2. “n 

2. Determine the expected frequency for each cell by finding the 
product of the marginal totals common to it and dividing this by N. 
(N is the sum of each group of marginal totals. It represents the total 
number of independent observations. Inflated N’s invalidate the test.) 
Step 2 is unnecessary if the data are in a2 X 2 table and thus formula 


(6.4) is to be used. 


> 
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3. For a 2 X 2 table, compute x? by formula (6.4). When r is larger 
than 2, compute x? by formula (6.3). 

4. Determine the significance of the observed x? by reference to Table 
C. For a one-tailed test, halve the significance level shown. If the 
probability given by Table C is equal to or smaller than a, reject Hy in 
favor of Hı. 


When to Use the x? Test 


As we have already noted, the x? test requires that the expected fre- 
quencies (H;;) in each cell should not be too small. When they are 
smaller than minimal, the test may not be properly or meaningfully 
used. Cochran (1954) makes these recommendations: 

The 2 X 2 case. If the frequencies are in a 2 X 2 contingency table, 
the decision concerning the use of x? should be guided by these con- 
siderations: *# b 

1. When N > 40, use x? corrected for continuity, i.e., use formula 
(6.4). 

2. When N is between 20 and 40, the x? test [formula (6.4)] may be 
used 7f all expected frequencies are 5 or more. If the smallest expected 
frequency is less than 5, use the Fisher test (pages 94 to 104), 

3. When N < 20, use the Fisher test in all cases. 

Contingency tables with df larger than 1. When k is larger than 2 
(and thus df > 1), the x? test may be used if fewer than 20 per cent of the 
cells have an expected frequency of less than 5 and if no cell has an 
expected frequency of less than 1. If these requirements are not met by 
the data in the form in which they were originally collected, the researcher 
must combine adjacent categories in order to increase the expected fre- 
quencies in the various cells. Only after he has combined categories 
to meet the above requirements may he meaningfully apply the x? test. 

When df > 1, x? tests are insensitive to the effects of order, and thus 
when a hypothesis takes order into account, x? may not be the 
best test. The reader may consult Cochran (1954) for methods “that 
strengthen the common x? tests when Ho is tested against specific 
alternatives. 


Power ‘ 


When the x? test is used there is usually no clear alternative and thus 
the exact power of the test is difficult to compute. However, Cochran 
(1952) has shown that the limiting power distribution of x? tends to 1 
as N becomes large. 


References o 


For other discussions of the x? test, the reader may refer to Cochran 
(1952; 1954), Dixon and Massey (1951, chap. 13), Edwards (1954, 
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chap. 18), Lewis and Burke (1949), McNemar (1955, chap. 18), and 
Walker and Lev (1953, chap. 4.). 


THE MEDIAN TEST b 


Function 

The median test is a procedure for testing whether two independent 
groups differ in central tendencies. More precisely, the median test 
will give information as to whether it is likely that two independent 
groups (not necessarily of the same size) have been drawn from popula- 
tions with the same median. The null hypothesis is that the two groups 
are from populations with the same median; the alternative hypothesis 
may be that the median of one population is different from that of the 
other (two-tailed test) or that the median of one population is higher than 
that of the other (one-tailed test). The test may be used whenever the 
scores for the two groups are in at least an ordinal scale. 


Rationale and Method 

To perform the median test, we first determine the median score for 
the combined group (i.e., the median for all scores in both samples). 
Then we dichotomize both sets of scores at that combined median, and 
cast these data in a 2 X 2 table like Table 6.10. 


Tase 6.10. Mepras Tesr: Form ror DATA 


Group I Group II Total 
No. of scores above combined median A | B A+B 
No. of scores below combined median | c | 2. C+D 
Total Bee BED N=em+m 


Now if both group I and group I are samples from populations whose 
median is the same, we would expect about half of each group’s scores to 
be above the combined median and about half to be below. That is, we 
would expect frequencies A and C to be about equal, and frequencies B 
and D to be about equal. 

Tt can be shown (Mood, 1950, pp. 394-395) that if A is the number of 
cases in group I which fall above the combined median, and if B is the 
number of cases in group II which fall above the combined median, then 


the sampling distribution of A and B under the null hypothesis (Ho is 


that A = $n: and B = gn2) is the hypergeometric distribution 
C + i N + F 
A JÄ B 
j= T 6.5 
P.B) i Lots (6.5) 
A+B 


fr 


Ca 
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Therefore if the total number of cases in both groups (nı + nə) is small, 
one may use the Fisher test (pages 96 to 104) to test Ho. If the total 
number of cases is sufficiently large, the x° test with df = 1 (page 107) 
may be used to test Ho. 

When analyzing data split at the median, the researcher should be 
guided by these considerations in choosing between the Fisher test and 
the x? test: 

1. When nı + ns is larger than 40, use x? corrected for continuity, 
i.e., use formula (6.4). 

2. When nı + nz is between 20 and 40 and when no cell has an expected 
frequency! of less than 5, use x? corrected for continuity [formula (6.4)]. 
If the smallest expected frequency is less than 5, use the Fisher test. 

3. When nı + n: is less than 20, use the Fisher test. 

One difficulty may arise in the computation of the median test: several 
scores may fall right at the combined median. If this happens, the 
researcher has two alternatives: (a) if nı + ne is large, and if only a few 
cases fall at the combined median, those few cases may be dropped from 
the analysis, or (b) the groups may be dichotomized as those scores which 
exceed the median and those which do not. In this case, the troublesome 
scores would be included in the second category. 


Example 


In a cross-cultural test of some behavior theory hypotheses 
adapted from psychoanalytic theory,? Whiting and Child studied 
the relation between child-rearing practices and customs related to 
illness in various nonliterate cultures. One hypothesis of their 
study, derived from the notion of negative fixation, was that oral 
explanations of illness would be used in societies in which the 
socialization of oral drives is such as to produce anxiety. Typical 
oral explanations of illness are these: illness results from eating 
poison, illness results from drinking certain liquids, illness results 
from verbal spells and incantations performed by others. Judg- 
ments of the typical oral socialization anxiety in any society were 
based on the rapidity of oral socialization, the severity of oral 
socialization, the frequency of punishment typical in oral socializa- 
tion, and the severity of emotional conflict typically evidenced by 
the children during the period of oral socialization, 

Excerpts from ethnological reports of nonliterate cultures were 
used in the collection of the data. Using only excerpts concerning 

1 The method for computing expected frequencies is given on pages 105 and 106. 


* Whiting, J. W. M., and Child, I. L. 1953. Child training and personality. New 
Haven: Yale Univer. Press. 
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customs relating to illness, judges classified the societies into two 
groups: those with oral explanations of illness present and those with 
oral explanations absent. Other judges, using the excerpts con- 
cerning child-rearing practices, rated each society on the degree of 
oral socialization anxiety typical in its children. For the 39 societies 
for which judgments of the presence or absence of oral explanations 
were possible, these ratings ranged from 6 to 17. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference between the median 
oral socialization anxiety in societies which give oral explanations of 
illness and the median oral socialization anxiety in societies which 
do not give oral explanations of illness. Hy: the median oral 
socialization anxiety in societies with oral explanations present is 
higher than the median in societies with oral explanations absent. 

ii. Statistical Test. The ratings constitute ordinal measures at 
best; thus a nonparametric test is appropriate. This choice also 
eliminates the necessity of assuming that oral socialization anxiety 
is normally distributed among the cultures sampled, as well as 
eliminating the necessity of assuming that the variances of the two 
groups sampled are equal. For the data from the two independent 
groups of societies, the median test may be used to test Ho. 

iii. Significance Level. Let œ = .01. N = 39 = the number of 
societies for which ethnological information on both variables was 
available. nı = 16 = the number of societies with oral explana- 
tions absent; n: = 23 = the number of societies with oral explana- 
tions present. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Since we cannot at this time state 
which test (Fisher test or x? test) will be used for the scores split at 
the median, since nı + n: = 39 is between 20 and 40 and therefore 
our choice must be determined by the size of the smallest expected 
frequency, we cannot state the sampling distribution. 

v. Rejection Region. Since Hı predicts the direction of the dif- 
ference, the region of rejection is one-tailed. It consists of all out- 
comes in a median-split table which are in the predicted direction 
and which are so extreme that the probability associated with their 


occurrence under Ho (as determined by the appropriate test) is 


equal to or less than a = .01. , ; 
vi. Decision. Table 6.11 shows the ratings assigned to each of 


the 39 socicties. These are divided at the combined median for 
the ni + n: ratings. (We have followed Whiting and Child in 
calling 10.5 the median of the 39 ratings.) Table 6.12 shows these 
data cast in the form for the median test. Since none of the expected 
frequencies is less than 5, and since nı + ne > 20, we may use the x’ 


test to test Ho: 
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2 


N (lap EE x) 
= GF BCE DAFOE ED) 


= 39(1(8)(6) — (17)(13)| — 32)? 
= (20)(19)(16)(23) 


(6.4) 


= 9.39 


TABLE 6.11. ORAL SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY AND ORAL EXPLANATIONS 
or ILLNEss* 
(The name of each society is preceded by its rating on 
oral socialization anxiety) 


Societies with oral Societies with oral 
explanations absent explanations present 


17 Marquesans 
16 Dobuans 
15 Baiga 

15 Kwoma 

15 Thonga 

14 Alorese 

14 Chagga 


Sociatios at dianan 14 Navaho 
OCIRUISS/ADOVE mic beast 13 Lapp 13 Dahomeans 
oral socialization anxiety Z 
: 13 Lesu 
13 Masai 
12 Chamorro 12 Lepcha 
12 Samoans 12 Maori 


12 Pukapukans 
12 Trobrianders 
11 Kwakiutl 

11 Manus 


10 Arapesh 10 Chiricahua 
10 Balinese 10 Comanche 
10 Hopi 10 Siriono 
10 Tanala 
9 Paiute 
8 Chenchu 8 Bena 
Societies below median on 8 Teton 8 Slave 
oral socialization anxiety 7 Flathead 
7 Papago 
7 Venda 
7 Warrau 
7 Wogeo 
6 Ontong-Javanese | 6 Kurtatchi 


* Reproduced from Table 4 of Whiting, J. W. M., and Child, I. L. 1953. Child 


training and personality. New Haven: Yale Univer. Press, p. 156, with the kind per- 
mission of the authors and the publisher, 
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TABLE 6.12. ORAL SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY AND ORAL EXPLANATIONS 
or ILLNEss 


Societies with oral Societies with oral . 
explanations absent explanations present Total 


| 


Societies above median 


| | 

on oral socialization | 3 | 17 20 
anxiety | | 
Societies below median | | 

on oral socialization 13 6 19 
anxiety | | 

Total 16 23 39 


Reference to Table C shows that x? > 9.39 with df = 1 has probabil- 
ity of occurrence under Ho of p < }(.01) = p < .005 for a one-tailed 
test. Thus our decision is to reject Ho for a = .01.1 We conclude 
that the median oral socialization anxiety is higher in societies with 
oral explanations of illness present than is the median in societies with 
oral explanations absent. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the median 
test: 

1. Determine the combined median of the nı + na scores. 

2. Split each group’s scores at that combined median. Enter the 
resultant frequencies in a table like Table 6.10. If many scores fall at 
the combined median, split the scores into these categories: those which 
exceed the median and those which do not. 

3. Find the probability of the observed values by either the Fisher test 
or the x? test, choosing between these according to the criteria given 
above. 

4. If the p yielded by that test is equal to or smaller than a, reject Ho. 


Power-Efficiency 

Mood (1954) has shown that when the median test is applied to data 
measured in at least an interval scale from normal distributions with 
common variance (i.e., data that might properly be analyzed by the 
parametric ¢ test), it has the same power-efficiency as the sign test. 
That is, its power-efficiency is about 95 per cent for nı + ns as low as 6. 
This power-efficiency decreases as the sample sizes increase, reaching an 
eventual asymptotic efficiency of 2/7 = 63 per cent. 


' This decision agrees with that reached by Whiting and Child. Using the para- 
metric ¢ test on these data, they found that t = 4.05, p < .0005. 
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References 


Discussions of the median test are contained in Brown and Mood 
(1951), Mood (1950, pp. 394-395), and Moses (1952a). 
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Function 


When at least ordinal measurement has been achieved, the Mann- 
Whitney U test may be used to test whether two independent groups have 
been drawn from the same population. This is one of the most powerful 
of the nonparametric tests, and it is a most useful alternative to the 
parametric ¢ test when the researcher wishes to avoid the £ test’s assump- 
tions, or when the measurement in the research is weaker than interval 
scaling. 

Suppose we have samples from two populations, population A and 
population B. The null hypothesis is that A and B have the same 
distribution. The alternative hypothesis, Mı, against which we test 
Mo, is that A is stochastically larger than B, a directional hypothesis. 
We may accept H, if the probability that a score from A is larger than a 
score from B is greater than one-half. That is, if a is one observation 
from population A, and b is one observation from population B, then 
H, is that p(a > b) > 4. If the evidence supports M, this implies that 
the “bulk” of population A is higher than the bulk of population B, 

Of course, we might predict instead that B is stochastically larger than 
A. Then H, would be that pla >b) <4. Confirmation of this 
assertion would imply that the bulk of B is higher than the bulk of A. 

For a two-tailed test, i.e., for a prediction of differences which docs not 
state direction, H, would be that pia > b) #2, 


Method 


Let nı = the number of cases in the smaller of two independent groups, 
and n: = the number of cases in the larger. To apply the U test, we 
first combine the observations or scores from both groups, and rank these 
in order of increasing size. In this ranking, algebraic size is considered, 
i.e., the lowest ranks are assigned to the largest negative numbers, if 
any. 

Now focus on one of the groups, say the group with nı cases. The 
value of U (the statistic used in this test) is given by the number of times 
that a score in the group with ns cases precedes a score in the group with 
nı cases in the ranking. 

For example, suppose we had an experimental group of 3 cases and a 
control group of 4 cases. Heren, = 3 and ns = 4, Suppose these were 
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the scores: 
E scores | 9 | 11 | 15 


C scores | 6 | 8 | 10 13 
To find U, we first rank these scores in order of increasing size, being 
careful to retain each score’s identity as either an E or C score: 


6 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 | 13 | 15 


elcelzelel|#ie|s 
Now consider the control group, and count the number of E scores that 
precede each score in the control group. For the C score of 6, no # 
score precedes. This is also true for the C score of 8. For the next 
C score (10), one Æ score precedes. And for the final C score (13), two 
E scores precede. Thus U=0+0+1+2= 3. The number of 
times that an F score precedes a C score is 3 = U. 

The sampling distribution of U under Ho is known, and with this knowl- 
edge we can determine the probability associated with the occurrence 
under Mo of any U as extreme as an observed value of U. 

Very small samples. When neither nı nor nz is larger than 8, Table J 
of the Appendix may be used to determine the exact probability associ- 
ated with the occurrence under Ho of any U as extreme as an observed 
value of U. The reader will observe that Table J is made up of six 
separate subtables, one for each value of ns, from n = 3 to m: = 8. 
To determine the probability under Ho associated with his data, the 
researcher need know only nı (the size of the smaller group), ns and U. 
With this information he may read the value of p from the subtable 
appropriate to his value of ne. 

In our example, nı = 3, ne = 4, and U = 3. Thesubtable for n, = 4 
in Table J shows that U < 3 has probability of occurrence under Hp of 
p = .200. 

The probabilities given in Table J are one-tailed. For a two-tailed 
test, the value of p given in the table should be doubled. 

Now it may happen that the observed value of U is so large that it 
does not appear in the subtable for the observed value of nə. Such a 
value arises when the researcher focuses on the “wrong” group in deter- 
mining U. We shall call such a too-large value U’. For example, sup- 
pose that in the above case we had counted the number of C scores 
preceding each Æ score rather than counting the number of Æ scores pre- 
ceding each C score. We would have found that U =2+4+3+4=9. 
The subtable for nz = 4 does not go up to U =9. We therefore denote 
our observed value as U’ = 9. We can transform any U’ to U by 

U = nm: — U’ (6.6)* 


*p(U > U’) = p(U < nm: — U’). 
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In our example, by this transformation U = (3)(4) —9 = 3. Of 
course this is the U we found directly when we counted the number of E 
scores preceding each C score. 


Example for Very Small Samples 


Solomon and Coles! studied whether rats would generalize learned 
imitation when placed under a new drive and in a new situation. 
Five rats were trained to imitate leader rats ina T maze. They were 
trained to follow the leaders when hungry, in order to attain a food 
incentive. Then the 5 rats were each transferred to a shock- 
avoidance situation, where imitation of leader rats would have 
enabled them to avoid electric shock. Their behavior in the shock- 
avoidance situation was compared to that of 4 controls who had had 
no previous training to follow leaders. The hypothesis was that the 
5 rats who had already been trained to imitate would transfer this 
training to the new situation, and thus would reach the learning 
criterion in the shock-avoidance situation sooner than would the 4 
control rats. The comparison is in terms of how many trials each 
rat took to reach a criterion of 10 correct responses in 10 trials. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Hy: the number of trials to the criterion in 
the shock-avoidance situation is the same for rats previously trained to 
follow a leader to a food incentive as for rats not previously trained. 
Hı: rats previously trained to follow a leader to a food incentive will 
reach the criterion in the shock-avoidance situation in fewer trials 
than will rats not previously trained. 

ii. Statistical Test. The Mann-Whitney U test is chosen because 
this study employs two independent samples, uses small samples, 
and uses measurement (number of trials to criterion as an index to 
speed of learning) which is probably at most in an ordinal scale, 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. ni = 4 control rats, and 
n = 5 experimental rats. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The probabilities associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of values as small as an observed U for ni, 
nə < 8 are given in Table J. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, states the direction of the predicted 
difference, the region of rejection is one-tailed. It consists of all 
values of U which are so small that the probability associated with 
their occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. The number of trials to criterion required by the £ 

1Solomon, R. L., and Coles, M. R. 1954. A case of failure of generalization of 


imitation across drives and across situations. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 49, 7-13. 
Only two of the groups studied by these investigators are included in this example. 
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and C rats were: 


E rats | 78 | Gt | 75 | 45 | 82 


C rats | 110 | 70 53 51 | 


We arrange these scores in the order of their size, retaining the identity 
of each: 


We obtain U by counting the number of Æ scores preceding each C 
score: U =1+1+2+5=9. 

In Table J, we locate the subtable for nz = 5. We see that U<9 
when nı = 4 has a probability of occurrence under Ho of p = .452. 
Our decision is that the data do not give evidence which justify 
rejecting Ho at the previously set level of significance. The con- 
clusion is that these data do not support the hypothesis that previous 
training to imitate will generalize across situations and across 


drives.! 


n: between 9 and 20. If n: (the size of the larger of the two inde- 
pendent samples) is larger than 8, Table J may not be used. When nə 
is between 9 and 20, significance tests may be made with the Mann- 
Whitney test by using Table K of the Appendix which gives critical values 
of U for significance levels .001, .01, .025, and .05 for a one-tailed test. 
For a two-tailed test, the significance levels given are .002, .02, .05, and . 
-10. 

Notice that this set of tables gives critical values of U, and does not 
give exact probabilities (as does Table J). That is, if an observed U fora 
particular nı < 20 and nə between 9 and 20 is equal to or less than that 


value given in the table, Ho may be rejected at the level of significance 


indicated at the head of that table. 
For example, if nı = 6 and n: = 13, a U of 12 enables us to reject 


Hy at w = .01 for a one-tailed test, and to reject Hy at a = .02 for a two- 
tailed test. 

Computing the value of U. For fairly large values of nı and nz, the 
counting method of determining the value of U may be rather tedious. 
An alternative method, which gives identical results, is to assign the 


1 Solomon and Coles report the same conclusion. The statistical test which they 


utilized is not disclosed. 
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rank of 1 to the lowest score in the combined (nı + nz) group of scores, 
assign rank 2 to the next lowest score, etc. Then 


U = nm + atd — Rk, (6.7a) 


or, equivalently, 


N2(n2 + 1) 
2 


U = nm: + R: (6.7b) 


where 2, = sum of the ranks assigned to group whose sample size is nı 
Ra = sum of the ranks assigned to group whose sample size is ns 

For example, we might have used this method in finding the value of 

U for the data given in the example for small samplesabove. The Æ and 
C scores for that example are given again in Table 6. 13, with their ranks. 


TABLE 6.13. TRIALS TO CRITERION or E anp C Rats 


] 
E Score! Rank C Score | Rank 


| 
78 | 7 110 9 
64 4+] 7 5 
75 6] K | 3 
45 1 | 61 | 2 
82 8 
| Re = 26 | Rı=19 


For those data, R, = 19 and R, = 26, and it will be remembered that 
nı = 4 and m = 5. By applying formula (6.7b), we have 


U = (4)(5) + sory — 26 
=9 


U = 9 is of course exactly the value we found earlier by counting. 

Formulas (6.7a) and (6.7b) yield different U’s, It is the smaller 
of these that we want. The larger value is U’. The investigator 
should check whether he has found U’ rather than U by applying the 
transformation 

U = nm: — U’ (6.6) 

The smaller of the two values, U, is the one whose sampling distribution 
is the basis for Table K. Although this value can be found by computing 
both formulas (6.7a) and (6.7b) and choosing the smaller of the two 
results, a simpler method is to use only one of those formulas and then 
find the other value by formula (6.6). 

Large samples (nə larger than 20). Neither Table J nor Table K is 
usable when n > 20. However, it has been shown (Mann and Whitney, 
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1947) that as nı, ns increase in size, the sampling distribution of U rapidly 
approaches the normal distribution, with 


nina 
Mean = pu = > 


(ni) (m2) (m1 + nə + 1) 


12 


and Standard deviation = ov 


That is, when ne > 20 we may determine the significance of an observed 
, 2 


value of U by 
nmo 


U 

U — wu 2 8 

ou cs + nme + 1) oe 
12 


which is practically normally distributed with zero mean and unit vari- 
ance. That is, the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho 
of values as extieme as an observed z may be determined by reference to 
Table A of the Appendix. 

When the normal approximation to the sampling distribution of U is 
used in a test of Ho, it does not matter whether formula (6.7a) or (6.70) 
is used in the computation of U, for the absolute value of z yielded by 
formula (6.8) will be the same if either is used. The sign oi the z depends 
on whether U or U’ was used, but the value does not. 


Example for Large Samples 


For our example, we will reexamine the Whiting and Child data 
which we have already analyzed by the median test (on pages 112 
to 115). 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: oral socialization anxiety is equally 
severe in both societies with oral explanations of illness present and 
societies with oral explanations absent. Hı: societies with oral 
explanations of illness present are (stochastically) higher in oral 
socialization anxiety than societies which do not have oral explana- 
tions of illness. 

ii. Statistical Test. The two groups of societies constitute two 
independent groups, and the measure of oral socialization anxiety 
(rating scale) constitutes an ordinal measure at best. For these 
reasons the Mann-Whitney U test is appropriate for analyzing these 
data. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = 01. nı = 16 = the number of 
societies with oral explanations absent; n: = 23 = the number of 
societies with oral explanations present. 
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iv. Sampling Distribution. 


values of z. 


For n: > 20, formula (6.8) yields 
The probability associated with the occurrence under 


Ho of values as extreme as an observed z may be determined by 
reference to Table A. 

v. Rejection Region. Since H, predicts the direction of the differ- 
ence, the region of rejection is one-tailed. It consists of all values of 
z (from data in which the difference is in the predicted direction) 
which are so extreme that their associated probability under Ho is 


equal to or less than a = .01. 


vi. Decision. 


The ratings assigned to each of the 39 societies are 


shown in Table 6.14, together with the rank of each in the combined 


TABLE 6.14. ORAL SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY AND ORAL EXPLANATIONS OF ILLNESS 


Societies Bating Societies Rating 
i 1 om oral with oral on oral 
with oral goora Rank : m socializa- Rank 
explanations ti explanations ti 
ion Be ion 
absent eS Progeny anxiety 
Lapp 13 29.5 | Marquesans 17 39 
Chamorro 12 24.5 | Dobuans 16 38 
Samoans 12 24.5 | Baiga 15 36 
Arapesh 10 16 | Kwoma 15 36 
Balinese 10 16 | Thonga 15 36 
Hopi 10 16 | Alorese 14 33 
Tanala 10 16 Chagga 14 33 
Paiute 9 12 Navaho 14 33 
Chenchu 8 9.5| Dahomeans 13 29.5 
Teton 8 9.5 | Lesu | 13 29.5 
Flathead 7 5 Masai | 13 | 29.5 
Papago 7 5 |Lepcha 12 24.5 
Venda 7 5 Maori 12 24.5 
Warrau F 5 | Pukapukans 12 24.5 
Wogeo d 5 |Trobrianders | 12 24.5 
Ontong-Javanese 6 1.5| Kwakiutl | 11 20.5 
Manus | 11 20.5 
| Chiricahua | 10 | 16 
Rı = 200.0 | Comanche | 10 16 
Siriono | 10 16 
Bena | 8 9.5 
Slave 8 9.5 
Kurtatchi 6 1.5 
R: = 580.0 
Se ee as 


group. Notice that tied ratings are assigned the average of the tied 
ranks. For these data, R, = 200.0 and R = 580.0. The value of 
U may be found by substituting the observed values in formula 
(6.7a): 


eO Poa ee 
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U = nm: + Haat 1) Rı (6.7a) 
= (16)(23) + LESH _ 200 
= 304 


Knowing that U = 304, we may find the value of z by substituting 
in formula (6.8): 


nna 


ga 
ns eal Fmt) 
12 


(16)(28) 
2 


(6.8) 


304 — 
= “Ta6) (23) (16 + 23 + 1) 
a 


= 3.43 


Reference to Table A reveals that z > 3.43 has a one-tailed probabil- 
ity under Ho of p < .0003. Since this p is smaller than a = .01, our 
decision is to reject Ho in favor of H;.* We conclude that societies 
with oral explanations of illness present are (stochastically) higher in 
oral socialization anxiety than societies with oral explanations 


absent. 


It is important to notice that for these data the Mann-Whitney U 
test exhibits greater power to reject H than the median test. Testing 
a similar hypothesis about these data, the median test yielded a value 
which permitted rejection of Hy at the p < .005 level (one-tailed test), 
whereas the Mann-Whitney test yielded a value which permitted rejec- 
tion of Hy at the p < .0003 level (one-tailed test). The fact that the 
Mann-Whitney test is more powerful than the median test is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as it considers the rank value of each observation 
rather than simply its location with respect to the combined median, 
and thus uses more of the information in the data. 

Ties. The Mann-Whitney test assumes that the scores represent a 
distribution which has underlying continuity. With very precise meas- 
urement of a variable which has underlying continuity, the probability 
of a tie is zero. However, with the relatively crude measures which we 
typically employ in behavioral scientific research, ties may well occur. 


* As we have already noted, Whiting and Child reached the same decision on the 
basis of the parametric ¢ test. They found that ¢ = 4.05, p < .0005. 
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We assume that the two observations which obtain tied scores are really 
different, but that this difference is simply too refined or minute for 
detection by our crude measures. 

When tied scores occur, we give each of the tied observations the 
average of the ranks they would have had if no ties had occurred. 

If the ties occur between two or more observations in the same group, 
the value of U is not affected. But if ties occur between two or more 
observations involving both groups, the value of U is affected. Although 
the effect is usually negligible, a correction for ties is available for use 
with the normal curve approximation which we employ for large samples. 

The effect of tied ranks is to change the variability of the set of ranks. 
Thus the correction for ties must be applied to the standard deviation of 
the sampling distribution of U. Corrected for ties, the standard devia- 


tion becomes 
NNa N? -N T 
m= dla = D)( 12 24 


where N = ni + ns 
patmi 
12 
rank) 
=T is found by summing the 7”s over all groups of tied observations 
With the correction for ties, we find z by 


(where ¢ is the number of observations tied for a given 


r NNa 
t- , 
z= = - i 
| NMa i a T ia 
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It may be seen that if there are no ties, the above expression reduces 
directly to that given originally for z [formula (6.8)]. 

The use of the correction for ties may be illustrated by applying that 
correction to the data in Table 6.14. For those data, 


ni + ne = 16 + 23 = 39 = N 
We observe these tied groups: 
2 scores of 6 
5 scores of 7 
4 scores of 8 
7 scores of 10 
2 scores of 11 
6 scores of 12 ü 
4 scores of 13 
3 scores of 14 
3 scores of 15 e 
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Thus we have ¢’s of 2, 5, 4, 7, 2, 6, 4, 3, and 3. To find BT, we sum the 


. 
values of d 1D f for each of these tied groups: 
m -2 5-5, P-4 T-7 2-2 6—6 
Weng oe te ie E O E 
-4 3—3 3—3 
tig TE 2 
= .5 + 10.0 + 5.0 + 28.0 + .5 + 17.5 + 5.0 + 2.0 + 2.0 
= 70.5 


Thus for the data in Table 6.14, nı = 16, n: = 23, N = 39, U = 304, 
and ST = 70.5. Substituting these values in formula (6.9), we have 


dalo. a (6.9) 
z — = E j. 
al Nna i (= -N s ) 
NW — 1) 12 š 
(16) (23) 
304 - A 
1623) \/69° — 39 _ 5) 
Ve = wi 2 10:5 


= 3.45 
The value of z when corrected for ties is a little larger than that found 
earlier when the correction was not incorporated. The difference 
between z > 3.43 and z > 3.45, however, is negligible in so far as the 
probability given by Table A is concerned. Both 2’s are read as having 
an associated probability of p < .0003 (one-tailed test). 

As this example demonstrates, ties have only a slight effect. Even 
when a large proportion of the scores are tied (this example had over 90 
per cent of its observations involved in ties) the effect is practically 
negligible. Observe, however, that the magnitude of the correction 
factor, 3T, depends importantly on the length of the various ties, i.e., 
on the size of the various ¢’s. Thus a tie of length 4 contributes 5.0 to 
XT in this example, whereas two ties of length 2 contribute together only 
1.0 (that is, .5 +.5) to DT. And a tie of length 6 contributes 17.5, 
whereas two of length 3 contribute together only 2.0 + 2.0 = 4.0. 

When the correction is employed, it tends to increase the value of z 
slightly, making it more significant. Therefore when we do not correct 
for ties our test is “conservative” in that the value of p will be slightly 
inflated. That is, the value of the probability associated with the 
observed data under Mo will be slightly larger than that which would be 
found were the correction employed. The writer’s recommendation is 
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that one should correct for tics only if the proportion of ties is quite 
large, if some of the ?’s are large, or if the p which is obtained without 
the correction is very close to one’s previously set value of a. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Mann- 
Whitney U test: 

1. Determine the values of nı and nz. nı = the number of cases in 

the smaller group; nə = the number of cases in the larger group. 

2. Rank together the scores for both groups, assigning the rank of 

1 to the score which is algebraically lowest. Ranks range from 1 to 
N =ni +n: Assign tied observations the average of the tied ranks. 

3. Determine the value of U either by the counting method or by 

applying formula (6.7a) or (6.7b). 

4. The method for determining the significance of the observed value 

of U depends on the size of ns: 

a. If nz is 8 or less, the exact probability associated with a value as 
small as the observed value of Uisshownin Table J. For atwo-tailed 
test, double the value of p shown in that table. If your observed U is 
not shown in Table J, it is U’ and should be transformed to U by 
formula (6.6). 

b. If nz is between 9 and 20, the significance of any observed value of 
U may be determined by reference to Table K. If your observed 
value of U is larger than nin2/2, it is U’; apply formula (6.6) for a 
transformation. 

c. If ns is larger than 20, the probability associated with a value as 
extreme as the observed value of U may be determined by comput- 
ing the value of z as given by formula (6.8), and testing this value by 
referring to Table A. For a two-tailed test, double the p shown in 
that table. If the proportion of ties is very large or if the obtained 
p is very close to «œ, apply the correction for ties, i.e., use formula 
(6.9) rather than (6.8). 

5. If the observed value of U has an associated probability equal to or 

less than a, reject Mo in favor of Hy. 


Power-Efficiency 


If the Mann-Whitney test is applied to data which might properly 
be analyzed by the most powerful parametric test, the / test, its power- 
efficiency approaches 3/7 = 95.5 per cent as N increases (Mood, 1954), 
and is close to 95 per cent even for moderate-sized samples. It is there- 
fore an excellent alternative to the ¢ test, and of course it does not have 
the restrictive assumptions and requirements associated with ihe ¢ test. 

Whitney (1948, pp. 51-56) gives examples of distributions for which 
the U test is superior to its parametric alternative, i.e., for which the 
U test has greater power to reject Ho. r 
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THE KOLMOGOROV-SMIRNOV TWO-SAMPLE TEST 


Function and Rationale 


The Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy two-sample test is a test of whether two 
independent samples have been drawn from the same population (or 
from populations with the same distribution). The two-tailed test is 
sensitive to any kind of difference in the distributions from which the two 
samples were drawn—differences in location (central tendency), in dis- 
persion, in skewness, ete. The one-tailed test is used to decide whether 
or not the values of the population from which one of the samples was 
drawn are stochastically larger than the values of the population from 
which the other sample was drawn, e.g., to test the prediction that the 
scores of an experimental group will be “better” than those of the con- 
trol group. 

Like the Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test (pages 47 to 52), this 
two-sample test is concerned with the agreement between two cumulative 
distributions. The one-sample test is concerned with the agreement 
between the distribution of a set of sample values and some specified 
theoretical distribution. The two-sample test is concerned with the 
agreement between two sets of sample values. 

If the two samples have in fact been drawn from the same population 
distribution, then the cumulative distributions of both samples may be 
expected to be fairly close to each other, inasmuch as they both should 
show only random deviations from the population distribution. If the 

1 Two nonparametric statistical tests which are essentially equivalent to the Mann- 
Whitney U test have been reported in the literature and should be mentioned here. 
The first of these is due to Festinger (1946). He gives a method for calculating exact 


probabilities and gives a two-tailed table for the .05 and .01 levels of significance for 
ni +n < 40, when m < 12. In addition, for nı from 13 to 15, values are given up 
to mi + na = 30. 

The second test is due to White (1952), who gives a method essentially the same as 
the Mann-Whitney test except that rather than U it employs R (the sum of the ranks 
of one of the groups) as its statistic. White offers two-tailed tables for the .05, .01, 
and .001 levels of significance for nı + ns < 30. 

Inasmuch as these tests are linearly related to the Mann-Whitney test (and there- 
fore will yield the same results in the test of Ho for any given batch of data), it was 
felt that inclusion of complete discussions of them in this text would introduce unneces- 


sary redundancy. 
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two sample cumulative distributions are “too far apart” at any point, 
this suggests that the samples come from different populations. Thusa 
large enough deviation between the two sample cumulative distributions 
is evidence for rejecting Ho. 


Method 


To apply the Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample test, we make a cumu- 
lative frequency distribution for each sample of observations, using the 
same intervals for both distributions. For each interval, then, we sub- 
tract one step function from the other. The test focuses on the largest 
of these observed deviations. 

Let S,,(X) = the observed cumulative step function of one of the 
samples, that is, Sn (X) = K/nı, where K = the number of scores equal 
to or less than X. And let S,,(X) = the observed cumulative step 
function of the other sample, that is, S,,(X) = K/n2. Now the Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov two-sample test focuses on 


D = maximum [S,,(X) — S,,(X)] (6.10a) 
for a one-tailed test, and on 


D = maximum |S,,(X) — S,,(X)| (6.10) 


for a two-tailed test. The sampling distribution of D is known (Smirnov, 
1948; Massey, 1951) and the probabilities associated with the occurrence 
of values as large as an observed D under the null hypothesis (that the 
two samples have come from the same distribution) have been tabled. 

Notice that for a one-tailed test we find the maximum value of D in 
the predicted direction [by formula (6.10a)] and that for a two-tailed test 
we find the maximum absolute value of D [by formula (6.10b)], i.e., we 
find the maximum deviation irrespective of direction. This is because 
in the one-tailed test, Hı is that the population values from which one of 
the samples was drawn are stochastically larger than the population 
values from which the other sample was drawn, whereas in the two-tailed 
test, Hı is simply that the two samples are from different populations. 

In the use of the Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test on data for which the size 
and number of the intervals are arbitrary, it is well to use as many 
intervals as are feasible. When too few intervals are used, informa- 
tion may be wasted. That is, the maximum vertical deviation D of 
the two cumulative step functions may be obscured by casting the data 
into too few intervals. 

For instance, in the example presented below for the case of small 
samples, only 8 intervals were used, in order to simplify the exposition. 
As it happens, 8 intervals were sufficient, in this case, to yield a D which 
enabled us to reject Mo at the predetermined level of significance. If it 
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had happened that with these 8 intervals the observed D had not been 
large enough to permit us to reject Ho, before we could accept Ho it 
would be necessary for us to increase the number of intervals, in order to 
ascertain whether the maximum deviation D had been obscured by the 
use of too few intervals. It is well then to use as many intervals as are 
feasible to start with, so as not to waste the information inherent in the 
data. 

Small samples. When nı = m2, and when both n, and ns are 40 or 
less, Table L of the Appendix may be used in the test of the null hypothe- 
sis. The body of this table gives various values of Kp, which is defined 
as the numerator of the largest difference between the two cumulative 
distributions, i.e., the numerator of D. To read Table L, one must know 
the value of N (which in this case is the value of nı = m2) and the value 
of Kp. Observe also whether H, calls for a one-tailed or a two-tailed 
test. With this information, one may determine the significance of the 


observed data. : 
For example, in a one-tailed test where N = 14, if Kp > 8 we can 


reject the null hypothesis at the a = .01 level. 


Example for Small Samples 


Lepley! compared the serial learning of 10 seventh-grade pupils 
with the serial learning of 10 eleventh-grade pupils. His hypothesis 
was that the primacy effect should be less prominent in the learning 
of the younger subjects. ‘The primacy effect is the tendency for the 
material learned early in a series to be remembered more efficiently 
than the material learned later in the series. He tested this hypothe- 
sis by comparing the percentage of errors made by the two groups in 
the first half of the series of learned material, predicting that the 
older group (the eleventh graders) would make relatively fewer 
errors in repeating the first half of the series than would the younger 
group. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference in the proportion 
of errors made in recalling the first half of a learned series between 
eleventh-grade subjects and seventh-grade subjects. H,: eleventh- 
graders make proportionally fewer errors than seventh-graders in 
recalling the first half of a learned series. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since two small independent samples of equal 
size are being compared, the Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy two-sample test 
may be applied to the data. 

iii. Significance Level. Let œ = 01. m1 =n: = N = the num- 
ber of subjects in each group = 10. 

1Lepley, W. K. 1934. Serial reactions considered as conditioned reactions. 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Pennsylvania State College. 
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iv. Sampling Distribution. Table L gives critical values of Kp 
for nı = n when nı and ns are less than 40. 

v. Region of Rejection. Since H, predicts the direction of the 
difference, the region of rejection is one-tailed. Meo will be rejected 
if the value of Kp for the largest deviation in the predicted direction 
is so large that the probability associated with its occurrence under 
Ho is equal to or less than a = .01. 

vi. Decision. Table 6.15 gives the percentage of each subject’s 


TABLE 6.15. PERCENTAGE or Toray Errors in First HALF or SERIES 


Seventh-grade subjects Eleventh-grade subjects 
39.1 35.2 
41.2 39.2 
45.2 40.9 
46.2 38.1 
48.4 34.4 
48.7 29.1 
55.0 41.8 
40.6 24.3 
52.1 32.4 
47.2 32.6 


errors which were committed in the recall of the first half of the 
serially learned material. For analysis by the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test, these data were cast in two cumulative frequency distributions, 
shown in Table 6.16. Here nı = 10 eleventh-graders, and ne 
= 10 seventh-graders. 


Taste 6.16. Dara IN TABLE 6.15 CAST FOR Kotmocoroy-Smirnovy TEST 


Per cent of total errors in first half of series 


24-27 | 28-31 | 32-35 36-39 | 40-43 44-47 | 48-51 | 52-55 


a 1 2 5 7 10 10 10 | 
S10,(X) Yo | ro | to | vo | te | to | 2 | it 
= 0 0 0 0 3 5 
Sio (X) To | to | ro | re | to | to | to | i$ 
t ‘a 1 2 5 T T 5 2 
Sn(X) — Sn(X)! ro | To | To | To | I0 | To | To 0 


Observe that the largest discrepancy between the two series is zy. 
Kp = 7, the numerator of this largest difference. Reference to 
Table L reveals that when N = 10, a value of Kp = 7 is significant 
at the a = .01 level for a one-tailed test. Inasmuch as the probabil- 
ity associated with the occurrence of a value as large as the observed 
value of Kp under Ho is at most equal to the previously set level of 
significance, our decision is to reject Ho in favor of H,.* We con- 


* Using a parametric technique, Lepley reached the same decision. He used the 
critical ratio technique, and rejected Ho at a = .01. 
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clude that cleventh-graders make proportionally fewer errors than 
seventh-graders in recalling the first half of a learned series. 


Large samples: two-tailed test. When both n, and nz are larger than 
40, Table M of the Appendix may be used for the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
two-sample test. When this table is used, it is not necessary that nı = ne. 

To use this table, determine the value of D for the observed data, 
using formula (6.10b). Then compare that observed value with the 
critical one which is obtained by entering the observed values of nı and 
na in the expression given in Table M. If the observed D is equal to or 
larger than that computed from the expression in the table, Ho may be 
rejected at the level of significance (two-tailed) associated with that 
expression. 

For example, suppose nı = 55 and n: = 60, and that a researcher 
wishes to make a two-tailed test at a = .05. In the row in Table M for 
&œ = .05, he finds the value of D which his observation must equal or 
exceed in order for him to reject Ho. By computation, he finds that his 
D must be .254 or larger for Ho to be rejected, for 


par +00. 
im + me _ 19g PO + 60 _ ony 
1.36 N ama ianen 


Large samples: one-tailed test. When nı and ns are large, and regard- 
less of whether or not nı = n» we may make a one-tailed test by using 


D = maximum [S,,(X) — S,,(X)] (6.10a) 


We test the null hypothesis that the two samples have been drawn from 
the same population against the alternative hypothesis that the values of 
the population from which one of the samples was drawn are stochasti- 
cally larger than the values of the population from which the other sample 
was drawn. For example, we may wish to test not simply whether an 
experimental group is different from a control group but whether the 
experimental group is “higher” than the control group. 
It has been shown (Goodman, 1954) that 


ed) 2 Nine 
ee ie re (6.11) 


has a sampling distribution which is approximated by the chi-square 
distribution with df = 2. That is, we may determine the significance 
of an observed value of D, as computed from formula (6.10a), by solving 
formula (6.11) for the observed values of D, nı, and nz, and referring to 
the chi-square distribution with df = 2 (Table C of the Appendix). 
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Example for Large Samples: One-tailed Test 


In a study of correlates of authoritarian personality structure,! 
one hypothesis was that persons high in authoritarianism would show 
a greater tendency to possess stereotypes about members of various 
national and ethnic groups than would those low in authoritarianism. 
This hypothesis was tested with a group of 98 randomly selected 
college women. Each subject was given 20 photographs and asked 
to “identify” those whose nationality she recognized, by matching 
the appropriate photograph with the name of the national group. 
Subjects were free to “identify” (by matching) as many or as few 
photographs as they wished. Since, unknown to the subjects, all 
photographs were of Mexican nationals—either candidates for the 
Mexican legislature or winners in a Mexican beauty contest—and 
since the matching list of 20 different national and ethnic groups did 
not include “Mexican,” the number of photographs which any 
subject “identified” constituted an index of that subject’s tendency 
to stereotype. 

Authoritarianism was measured by the well-known F scale of 
authoritarianism,? and the subjects were grouped as “high” and 
“low” scorers. “High” scorers were those who scored at or above 
the median on the F scale; “low” scorers were those who scored 
below the median. The prediction was that these two groups would 
differ in the number of photographs they “identified.” 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: women at this university who score low 
in authoritarianism stereotype as much (“identify” as many photo- 
graphs) as women who score high in authoritarianism. H: women 
who score high in authoritarianism stereotype more (“identify” 
more photographs) than women who score low in authoritarianism. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since the low scorers and the high scorers 
constitute two independent groups, a test for two independent 
samples was chosen. Because the number of photographs “identi- 
fied” by a subject cannot be considered more than an ordinal 
measure of that subject’s tendency to stereotype, a nonparametric 
test is desirable. The Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy two-sample test com- 
pares the two sample cumulative frequency distributions and deter- 
mines whether the observed D ‘indicates that they have been drawn 
from two populations, one of which is stochastically larger than the 
other. 


‘Siegel, S. 1954. Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism. 


Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 49, 187-229. 


? Presented in Adorno, T. W., Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, Levinson, D. J., and San- 


ford, R. N. The authoritarian personality. New York: Harper, 1950. 
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iii. Significance Level. Let œ = .01. The sizes of nı and nə 
may be determined only after the data are collected, for subjects 
will be grouped according to whether they score at or above the 
median on the F scale or score below the median on the F scale. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The sampling distribution of 


a _ 4D*(ninz) 
X = mtn) 


[i.e., formula (6.11)], where D is computed from formula (6.10a), 
is approximated by the chi-square distribution with df = 2. The 
probability associated with an observed value of D may be deter- 
mined by computing x? from formula (6.11) and referring to Table C. 

v. Rejection Region. Since Hı predicts the direction of the differ- 
ence between the low and high F scorers, a one-tailed test is used. 
The region of rejection consists of all values of x°, as computed from 
formula (6.11), which are so large that the probability associated 
with their occurrence under Mao for df = 2 is equal to or less than 
a = .01. 

vi. Decision. Of the 98 college women, 44 obtained F scores 
below the median. Thus nı = 44. The remaining 54 women 
obtained scores at or above the median: ne The number of 
photographs “identified” by each of the subjects in the two groups is 
given in Table 6.17. To apply the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, we 


TaBe 6.17. NUMBER OF Low AND HIGH AUTHORITARIANS 
“Tppntiryinc” VARIOUS NUMBERS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Number of photographs Low High 
“identified ” scorers scorers 

0-2 11 1 

3-5 xe 3 

6-8 8 6 

9-11 3 12 

12-14 5 12 

15-17 | 5 14 

18-20 | 5 | 6 


recast these data into two cumulative frequency distributions, as in 
Table 6.18. For ease of computation, the fractions shown in Table 
6.18 may be converted to decimal values; these values are shown in 
Table 6.19. By simple subtraction, we find the differences between 
the two sample distributions at the various intervals. The largest, 
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TABLE 6.18. DATA IN TABLE 6.17 Cast ror 
Kotmocoroy-Smirnoy TEST 


Number of photographs “identified ” 


À 
0-2 3-5 | 6-8 | 9-11 |12-14 | 15-17 | 18-20 

z Ta 2 ia. | 3 44 
SX) |H | HH) Hl) HR| HHI Ss 
Sa(X) | sx | ve | st | 32| 8 | BH] # 


TABLE 6.19. DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS or DATA IN TABLE 6.18 


Number of photographs “identified ” 


0-2 3-5 6-8 9-11 12-14 15-17 | 18-20 


Sa(X) .250 | .409 | .591 | .659 | .773 .886 | 1.0 
Sui(X) | -018 | .074 | .185 | .407 | .630 -704 | 1.0 
Sas(X) — Soa(X) - 282 .335 -406 .252 -143 .182 0 
of these differences in the predicted direction is 406. That is, 
D = maximum [S,,(X) — S,,(X)] (6.10a) 
= maximum [S44(X) — S54(X)] 
= 406 
With D = .406, we compute the value of x? as defined by formula 
(6.11) 
2 = 4p? Nna ; 
x PETT (6.11) 
= a (44) (54) 
= AY a ae 
= 15.97 


Reference to Table C reveals that the probability associated with 
x’ = 15.97 for df = 2 is p < .001 (one-tailed test). Since this 
value is smaller than œ = .01, we may reject Ho in favor of Hı.” 
We conclude that women who score high on the authoritarianism 
scale stereotype more (“identify ” more photographs) than do women 
who score low on the scale. 


It is interesting to notice that the chi-square approximation may also 
be used with small samples, but in this case it leads to a conservative 


* Using a parametric test, Siegel made the same decision. He found that £ = 3.55, 
p < .001 (one-tailed test). 
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test. That is, the error in the use of the chi-square approximation with 
small samples is always in the “safe” direction (Goodman, 1954, p. 168). 
In other words, if Ho is rejected with the use of the chi-square approxima- 
tion with small samples, we may surely have confidence in the decision. 
When this approximation is used for small samples, it is not necessary 
that nı and ne be equal. 

To show how well the chi-square approximation works even for small 
samples, let us use it on the data presented in the example for small 
samples (above). In that case, nı = ne = 10, and D, as computed from 
formula (6.10a), was yy. The chi-square approximation: 


i] 


A > Ame 
x 4D ae E (6.11) 


- 4 (ZY 0900) 
= *\10/ 10 + 10 
= 9.8 


Table C shows that x? = 9.8 with df = 2 is significant at the .01 level. 
This is the same result as that which was obtained for these data by the 
use of Table L, which is based on exact computations. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Kol- 
mogoroy-Smirnoy two-sample test: 

1. Arrange each of the two groups of scores in a cumulative frequency 
distribution, using the same intervals (or classifications) for both dis- 
tributions. Use as many intervals as are feasible. 

2. By subtraction, determine the difference between the two sample 
cumulative distributions at each listed point. 

3. By inspection, determine the largest of these differences; this is D. 
For a one-tailed test, D is the largest difference in the predicted direction. 

4. The method for determining the significance of the observed D 
depends on the size of the samples and the nature of H,: 

a. When nı = ns = N, and when N < 40, Table L is used. It gives 
critical values of Kp (the numerator of D) for various levels of 
significance, for both one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 

b. For a two-tailed test, when mi and n: are both larger than 40, 
Table M 4s used. In such cases it is not necessary that nı = no. 
Critical values of D for any given large values of nı and ns may be 
computed from the expressions given in the body of Table M. 

c. For a one-tailed test where nı and ns are large, the value of x? 
with df = 2 which is associated with the observed D is computed 
from formula (6.11). The significance of the resulting value of 
x? with df = 2 may be determined by reference to Table C. This 
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chi-square approximation is also useful for small samples with 
nı Æ ns but in that application the test is conservative. 
If the observed value is equal to or larger than that given in the appro- 
priate table for a particular level of significance, Ho may be rejected at 
that level of significance. 


Power-Efficiency 

When compared with the é test, the Kolmogorov-Smirnovy test has high 
power-efficiency (about 96 per cent) for small samples (Dixon, 1954). 
It would seem that as the sample size increases the power-efficiency 
would tend to decrease slightly. 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test seems to be more powerful in all cases 
than either the x? test or the median test. 

The evidence seems to indicate that whereas for very small samples the 
Kolmogoroy-Smirnov test is slightly more efficient than the Mann- 
Whitney test, for large samples the converse holds. 


References 

For other discussions of the Kolmogoroy-Smirnov two-sample test, 
the reader may consult Birnbaum (1952; 1953), Dixon (1954), Goodman 
(1954), Kolmogorov (1941), Massey (1951a; 1951b), and Smirnov (1948). 


THE WALD-WOLFOWITZ RUNS TEST 
Function 


The Wald-Wolfowitz runs test is applicable when we wish to test the 
null hypothesis that two independent samples have been drawn from 
the same population against the alternative hypothesis that the two 
groups differ in any respect whatsoever. That is, with sufficiently large 
samples the Wald-Wolfowitz test can reject Mo if the two populations 
differ in any way: in central tendency, in variability, in skewness, or 
whatever. Thus it may be used to test a large class of alternative 
hypotheses. Whereas many other tests are addressed to particular 
sorts of differences between two groups (e.g., the median test determines 
whether the two samples have been drawn from populations with the 
same median), the Wald-Wolfowitz test is addressed to any sort of 
difference. 


Rationale and Method 


The Wald-Wolfowitz test assumes that the variable under considera- 
tion has an underlying distribution which is continuous. It requires 
that the measurement of that variable be in at least an ordinal scale. 

To apply the test to data from two independent samples of size nı 
and ne, we rank the nı + nz scores in order of increasing size. That is, 
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we cast the scores of all subjects in both groups into one ordering. Then 
we determine the number of runs in this ordered series. A run is defined 
as any sequence of scores from the same group (either group 1 or group 2). 

For example, suppose we observed these scores from group A (consist- 
ing of 3 cases—n, = 3) and group B (consisting of 4 cases—n. = 4): 


Scores for group A _ 2 | 16 8 
| = is 
Scores for group B i 6 6 3 


When these 7 scores are cast in one ordered series, we have: 


Notice that we retain the identity of each score by accompanying that 
score with the sign of the group to which it belongs. We then observe 
the order of the occurrence of these signs (A’s and B’s) to determine the 
number of runs. Four runs occurred in this series: the 3 lowest scores 
were all from group B and thus constituted 1 run of B’s; the next highest 
score is a run of a single A; another run constituted by 1 B follows; and 
the two highest scores are both from group A and constitute the final 
run. 

Now we may reason that if the two samples are from the same popula- 
tion (that is, if Mo is true), then the scores of the -1’s and the B’s will be 
well mixed. In that case r, the number of runs, will be relatively large. 
It is when Hy is false that r is small. 

For example, r will be small if the two samples were drawn from popu- 
lations having different medians. Suppose the population from which 
the A cases were drawn had a higher median than the population 
from which the B cases were drawn. In the ordered series of scores 
from the two samples, we would expect a long run of B’s at the lower 
end of the series and a long run of A’s at the upper end, and consequently 
an r which is relatively small. 

Again, suppose the samples were drawn from populations which 
differed in variability. If the population from which the A cases were 
drawn was highly dispersed, whereas the population from which the B 
cases were drawn was homogeneous or compact, we would expect a long 
run of A’s at each end of the ordered series and thus a relatively small 
value of r. 

Similar arguments can be presented to show that when the populations 
from which the n: and ns cases were drawn differ in skewness or kurtosis, 
then the size of r will also be “too small,” i.e., small relative to the 


sizes of nı and ne. 
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In general, then, Wwe reject Hy if r = the number of runs is ‘‘too small.” 

The sampling distribution of r arises from the fact that when two differ- 
ent kinds of objects (say nı and nz) are arranged in a single line, the total 
number of different possible arrangements is 


ni + na) (nmi + ne 
nı na 


From this it can be shown (Stevens, 1939; Mood, 1950, pp. 392-393) that 
the probability of getting an observed value of r or an even smaller value 
is 


p 


Pie: my — 1\ /n2 — 1 
per Sr’) = (mr = yo (: J s o) (6.120) 
nı 2 2 


r=2 


when r is an even number. When r is an odd number, that probability is 
given by ' 


Fe as 1 AY Mm —1\fn2-—1 
PEET) “wey AGG) 


nı r=2 
m — 1\ [n — 1\) a pig 
T i: — eG = a Gi 
where r = 2k — 1. 


Small samples. Tables of critical values of r, based on formulas 
(6.12a) and (6.12b), have been constructed. Table F: of the Appendix 
presents critical values of r for nı, na < 20. These values are significant 
at the .05 level. That is, if an observed value of r is equal to or less than 
the value tabled for the observed values of n 1 and nz, Ho may be rejected 
at the .05 level of significance. If the observed value of r is larger than 
that shown in Table F;, we can only conclude that in terms of the total 
number of runs observed, the null hypothesis cannot be rejected at a = .05. 


Example for Small Samples 


Twelve four-year-old boys and twelve four-year-old girls were 
observed during two 15-minute play sessions, and each child’s play 
during both periods was scored for incidence of and degree of agres- 
sion.! With these scores, it is possible to: test the hypothesis that _ 
there are sex differences in the amount of aggression shown. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: incidence and degree of aggression are 
the same in four-year-olds of both sexes. Hy: four-year-old boys 


1 Siegel, Alberta E. 1956. Film-mediated fantasy aggression and strength of 
aggressive drive. Child Develpm., in press. 
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and four-year-old girls display differences in incidence and degree 
of aggression. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since the data are in an ordinal scale, and 
since the hypothesis concerns differences of any kind between the 
aggression scores of two independent groups (boys and girls), the 
Wald-Wolfowitz runs test is chosen. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. nı = 12 = the number of 
boys, and n = 12 = the number of girls. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. From the sampling distribution of 
r, critical values have been tabled in Table Fy for nı, nə < 20. 
(Although nı = nz in this example, this is not necessary for the use 
of the runs test.) 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of r which (for nı = 12 and n: = 12) are so small that the probability 
associated with their occurrence under Mao is equal to or less than 
a= .05. 

vi. Decision. Each child’s score for his total aggression in both 
sessions was obtained. These scores are given in Table 6.20. 


TABLE 6.20. AGaression Scores oF Boys anp GiRLS IN FREE PLAY 


Boys Girls 
86 55 
69 40 
72 22 

* 65 58 
113 16 

65 ri 

118 9 

45 16 

141 26 

104 36 

41 20 

50 15 


Now if we combine the scores of the boys (B’s) and girls (@’s) in 
a single ordered series, we may determine the number of runs of G’s 
and B’s. This ordered series is shown in Table 6.21. Each run is 
underlined, and we observe that r = 4. 

Reference to Table F; reveals that for nı = 12 and nz = 12, an r 
of 7 is significant at the .05 level. Since our value of r is ‘smaller 
than that tabled, we may reject Ho at œ = .05.* We conclude that 
boys and girls display differences in aggression in the free play 
situation. 

* Using the nonparametric Mann-Whitney U test for the data shown in Table 6.20, 
the investigator rejected Ho at the p < -0002 level (two-tailed test). 
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Taste 6.21. Dara IN Taste 6.20 Cast ror Runs Test 
16 16 20 22 26 36 10 


Score 7 9 15 

Group G 7 G G G G G G G G 
Run 1 

Score AL 45 50 55 58 

Group B B B G G 

Run 2 3 

Score 65 65 69 72 86 104 113 118 141 
Group B B B B B B B B B 
Run 4 


Large samples. When either n, or nz is larger than 20, Table F; can- 
not be used. However, for such large samples the sampling distribution 
under Mo for r is approximately normal, with 

2nine 


Mean = m = ard +1 


2nino(2nine — nı — Ng) 


(ni + na)? (nı + n — 1) 


and Standard deviation = c, = N 
That is, the expression 


2n no 
r— aa 1 
a Br _. (2 No F ) 


Or ninn ms Zm = 
(ni + na)? (ni + n: — 1) 


= 


(6.13) 


is approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Thus Table A of the Appendix, which gives the probability associated 
with the occurrence under Ho of values as extreme as an observed Z, 
may be used with large samples to determine the significance of an 
observed value of r. 

A correction for continuity should be used when nı + nz is not very 
large. The correction is required because the distribution of empirical 
values of r must of necessity be discrete, whereas with large samples we 
approximate that sampling distribution by the normal curve, a con- 
tinuous curve. This approximation can be improved by correcting for 
continuity. The correction is achieved by subtracting .5 from the 
stale difference between r and y,: 

Ir = wel = 5 


z= = (6.14) 


Or 


Thus to compute the value of z with the correction for continuity incor- 
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porated, we use formula (6.14): 


2nyne a 
X (2 + no + 1)| i 


2nyno(2nine — N1 — Ne) 


(m1 + na)? (nı + m2 — 1) 


(6.14) 


Computation of formula (6.14) will yield a z whose associated tabular 
value (in Table A), when doubled, gives the probability under Ho of a 
value as small as the observed value of r. A two-tailed test must be 
used, that is, the p read from Table A should be doubled, because the 
number of runs, 7, will be reduced if Ho is false regardless of the direction 
of the difference between the two populations. 


Example for Large Samples 

In a study which tested the equipotentiality theory,! Ghiselli 
compared the learning (in a brightness-discrimination task) of 21 
normal rats with the relearning of 8 postoperative rats with cortical 
lesions. That is, the number of trials to relearning required post- 
operatively by the 8 Z rats was compared with the number of 
trials to learning required by the 21 C rats. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference between normal 
rats and postoperative rats with cortical lesions with respect to 
rate of learning (or relearning) in the brightness-discrimination task. 
Ha: the two groups of rats differ with respect to rate of learning (or 
relearning). 

ii. Statistical Test. The Wald-Wolfowitz test was chosen to 
provide an over-all test for differences between the two groups. 
Since na > 20, the normal curve approximation will be used. And 
since nı + ne = 29 is fairly small, the correction for continuity 
will be employed, i.e., formula (6.14) will be used. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = O01. nı = 8 postoperative rats 
and n, = 21 normal rats. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Table A gives the probability associ- 
ated with the occurrence under Ho of a value as extreme as any z 
computed from formula (6.14). 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of z which are so extreme that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .01. k 

vi. Decision. Table 6.22 gives the number of trials to relearning 
required by the 8 postoperative animals and the number of trials to 


i Ghiselli, ©. ©. 1938. Mass action and equipotentiality of the cerebral cortex in 
brightness discrimination. J. Comp. Psychol., 25, 273-290. 
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TABLE 6.22. TRIALS TO LEARNING (RELEARNING) Requirep BY E 
axb C Rats 
E Rats C Rats 
20 23 
55 8 
29 24 
24 15 
75 8 
56 6 
31 15 
45 15 


learning required by the 21 normal animals. From these scores we 
may determine the number of runs; the runs are shown in Table 
6.23. We see that r = 6. 


TABLE 6.23. Dara IN TaBe 6.22 Cast ror Runs TesT 


Score 6 8 8 14 14 l5 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 18 
Group €C C 00 ¢ ¢ @€ ¢€ ¢€ ¢€ ¢ ¢ ¢ si¢ F¢ 
Run 1 
Score 20 21 21 22 23 23 24 24 
Group Z Æ c Cc Cc C C E È 
Run 2 3 4 
Score 29 31 45 55 56 75 
Group E E 


Run P) 


To determine the probability under Ho of such a small value or even 
smaller value of r, we compute the value of z, substituting our 
observed values (r = 6, nı = 8, and nz = 21) in formula (6.14): 
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= 2nine es 
s (rtia (6.14) 


Inin(Qnine — nı — Ns) 


(mi + n)? (nı + ne — 1) 
le S (QP En 1)| = 


2 8 + 21 i 
SSe — 8 — 21) 
(8 + 218 + 21 — 1) 


= 2.92 


Reference to Table A indicates that z 2 2.92 has two-tailed prob- 
ability of occurrence under Ho of p = 2(.0018) = .0036. Since 
this value of p is smaller than œ = .01, our decision is to reject Ho 
in favor of Hy.* We conclude that the two groups of animals differ 
significantly in their rate of learning (relearning). 


Ties. Ideally no ties should occur in the scores used for a runs test, 
inasmuch as the populations from which the samples were drawn are 
assumed to be continuous distributions. In practice, however, inaccu- 
rate or insensitive measurement results in the occasional occurrence of 
ties. When ties occur between members of the different groups, then 
the sequence of scores is not unique. That is, suppose three subjects 
obtain tied scores. Two of these are A’s and one is a B. In making 
the ordered series of scores, how should we group these three? If we 
group them as A B A, then we will have a different number of runs than 
if we group them as A A B or (alternatively) as BAA. 

If all ties are within the same sample, then the number of runs (r) 
is unaffected and therefore the obtained significance level is unaffected. 
But if observations from one sample are tied with observations from the 
other sample, we cannot obtain a unique ordered series and therefore 
usually cannot obtain a unique value of r, as we have just shown. 

This problem occurred in the example just presented. Three rats 
required 24 trials to learn to the criterion. In Table 6.23 we ordered 
these cases as CEC. We might just as well have ranked them Z C C. 
As it happens, nó matter what order we had used, in this case, 7 would 
have been 6 or smaller, and thus our decision would have been to reject 
Ho in any case. For this reason ties presented no major problem in 
reaching a statistical decision concerning those data. i LA 

In other sets of data, they might. Our procedure with ties is to 
iselli reached the same decision. He reported a 


* Using a parametric test, Gh 
ee f allow him to reject Ho ata = .00005. 


critical ratio of 3.95, which would 
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break the ties in all possible ways and observe the resulting values of 
r. If all these values are significant with respect to the previously set 
value of a, then ties present no major problem, although they do increase 
the tedium of computation. 

If the various possible ways of breaking up ties lead to some values 
of r which are significant and some which are not, the decision is more 
difficult. In this case, we suggest that the researcher determine the 
probability of occurrence associated with each possible value of r and 
take the average of these p’s as his obtained probability for use in decidi ng 
whether to accept or reject Ho. 

If the number of ties between scores in the two different samples is 
large, r is essentially indeterminate. In such cases, the Wald-Wolfowitz 
test is inapplicable. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Wald- 
Wolfowitz runs test: 

1. Arrange the nı + nz scores in a single ordered series. 

2. Determine r = the number of runs. 

3. The method for determining the significance of the observed value 
of r depends on the size of nı and ne: 

a. If both ni and ns are 20 or smaller, Table F, gives critical values of r 
at the .05 level of significance. If the observed value of r is equal 
to or smaller than that tabled for the observed values of nı and Ne, 
then Ho may be rejected at a = .05. 

b. If either nı or ns is larger than 20, formula (6.13) or (6.14) may be 
used to compute the value of z whose associated probability under 
Hy) may be determined by doubling the p associated with that A 
as given in Table A. Choose formula (6.14) if nı + ne is not very 
large and thus a correction for continuity is desirable. If the p is 
equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 

4. If ties occur between scores from the two different samples, follow 

the procedure suggested above in the discussion of ties, 


Power-Efficiency 


Little is known about the power-efficiency of the Wald-Wolfowitz 
test. Moses (1952a) points out that statistical tests which test Hy 
against many alternatives simultaneously—and the runs test is such a 
test—are not very good at guarding against accepting Hy erroneously 
with respect to any one particular alternative. 

For instance, if we were interested simply in testing whether two 
samples come from populations with the same location, the Mann- 
Whitney U test would be a more powerful test than the runs test because 
it is specifically designed to disclose differences of this type, whereas the 
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runs test is designed to disclose differences of any type and is thus less 
powerful in disclosing any particular kind. This difference was illus- 
trated in the example for small samples shown above. The investigator 
was interested in sex differences in location of aggression scores, and 
therefore used the U test. We tested the data for differences of any sort, 
using the runs test. Both tests rejected Mo, but the Mann-Whitney U 
test did so at a much more extreme level of significance. 

Mood (1954) points out that when the Wald-Wolfowitz test is used to 
test Ho against specific alternatives regarding location or variability, 
it has theoretic asymptotic efficiency of zero. However, Lehmann (1953) 
discusses whether it is proper to apply the notion of asymptotic normality 
to the runs test. 

Smith (1953) states that empirical evidence indicates that the power- 
efficiency of the Wald-Wolfowitz test is about 75 per cent for sample 
sizes near 20, 


References 


The reader may find discussions of the runs test in Lehmann (1953), 
Moses (1952a), Smith (1953), Stevens (1939), and Swed and Eisenhart 
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THE MOSES TEST OF EXTREME REACTIONS 


Function and Rationale 


In the behavioral sciences, we sometimes expect that an experimental 
condition will cause some subjects to show extreme behavior in one 
direction while it causes others to show extreme behavior in the opposite 
direction. Thus we may think that economie depression and political 
instability will cause some people to become extremely reactionary and 
others to become extremely “left-wing” in their political opinions. Or 
we may expect environmental unrest to create extreme excitement in 
some mentally ill people while it creates extreme withdrawal in others. 
In psychological research utilizing the perception-centered approach to 
personality, there are theoretical reasons to predict that “perceptual 
defense” may manifest itself in either an extremely rapid “vigilant” 
perceptual response or an extremely slow “repressive” perceptual 
response, 

The Moses test is specifically designed for use with data (measured in at 
least an ordinal scale) collected to test such hypotheses. It should be 
used when it is expected that the experimental condition will affect 
some subjects in one way and others in the opposite way. In studies of 
perceptual defense, for example, we expect the control subjects to evince 
“medium” or “normal” responses, while we expect the experimental 
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subjects to give either “vigilant” or “repressive” responses, thus getting 
either high or low scores in comparison to those of the controls. 

In such studies, statistical tests addressed to differences in central 
tendency will shield rather than reveal group differences. They lead to 
acceptance of the null hypothesis when it should be rejected, because 
when some of the experimental subjects show “vigilant” responses and 
thus obtain very low latency scores while others show “repressive ” 
responses and thus obtain very high latency scores, the average of the 
scores of the experimental group may be quite close to the average 
score of controls (all of whom may have obtained scores which are 
‘medium ”). 

Although the Moses test is specifically designed for the sort of data 
mentioned above, it is also applicable when the experimenter expects 
that one group will score low and the other group will score high. How- 
ever, Moses (1952b) points out that in such cases a test based on medians 
or on mean ranks, e.g., the Mann-Whitney U test, is more efficient and is 
therefore to be preferred to the Moses test. The latter test is Uniquely 
valuable when there exist a priori grounds for believing that the experi- 
mental condition will lead to extreme scores in either direction. 

The Moses test focuses on the span or spread of the control cases. 
That is, if there are nc control cases and Np experimental cases, and the 
Nz + Ne scores are arranged in order of increasing size, and if the null 
hypothesis (that the Z’s and C’s come from the same population) is 
true, then we should expect that the E’s and C’s will be well mixed in the 
ordered series. We should expect under Ho that some of the extremely 
high scores will be Z’s and some C’s, that some of the extremely low 
scores will be #’s and some C’s, and that the middle range of scores would 
include a mixture of H’s and C’s. However, if the alternative hypothesis 
(that the E scores represent defensive responses) is true, then we would 
expect that (a) most of the Æ scores will be low, i.e., “vigilant,” or (b) 
most of the Æ scores will be high, i.e., “repressive,” or (c) a considerable 
proportion of the E’s will score low and another considerable proportion 
will score high, i.e., some Æ responses will be “vigilant” while others are 
“repressive.” In any of these three cases, the scores of the C’s will be 
unduly congested and consequently their span will be relatively small. 
If situation (a) holds, then the C’s will be congested at the high end of the 
series, if (b) holds the C’s will be congested at the low end of the series, 
and if (c) holds the C’s will be congested in the middle of the ordered 
series. The Moses test determines whether the C scores are so closely 
compacted or congested relative to the ng + ne scores as to call for 
rejecting the null hypothesis that both Z’s and C’s come from the same 
population. 
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Method 


To compute the Moses test, combine the scores from the # and C 
groups, and arrange these scores in a single ordered series, retaining the 
group identity of each score. 

Then determine the span of the C scores by noting the lowest and the 
highest C scores and counting the number of cases between them, includ- 
ing both extremes. That is, the span, symbolized as s’, is defined as the 
smallest number of consecutive scores in an ordered series necessary to 
include all the C scores. For ease of computation, we may rank each 
score and determine s’ from the ordered series of the ranks assigned to 
the ng + ne cases. ; , 

For example, suppose scores are obtained for nc = 6 and ng = 7 
cases. When these 13 cases are ranked together, we have this series: 


9 13 


E 


Rank | 1 | 2 | 3 4 12 
| E | 


10 a 


ae) I Pe 
| 
i 


| į- _ 
rFiclzlél#lelel|el|ale| sz 


Group 


The span of the C scores in this case extends over 9 ranks (from 3 to 11 
inclusive) and thus s’ = 9. 

Notice that in general s’ is equal to the difference between the extreme 
C ranks plus 1. In the present case, s=11-—3+1=9. 

The Moses test determines whether the observed value of s’ is too 
small a value to be thought to have reasonably arisen by chance if the 
E’s and C’s are from the same population. That is, the sampling distri- 
bution of s’ under the null hypothesis is known (Moses, 1952b) and may 
be used for tests of significance. 

The reader will have observed that s’ is essentially the range of the 
C scores, and he may object that the well-known instability of the range 
makes s’ an unreliable index to the actual spread or compactness of the 
C scores. Moses points out that it is usually necessary to modify s’ in 
order to take care of just this problem. The modification is especially 
important when ne is large, because especially in this case is the range 
(span) of C’s an inefficient index to the spread of the group, due to possible 
Sampling fluctuations. 

The modification suggested by Moses is that the researcher, in advance 
of collecting his data, arbitrarily select some small number, h. After 
the data are collected, he may subtract h control scores from both 
extremes of the range of control scores. The span is found for those 
Scores which remain. That is, the span is found after hk control scores 
have been dropped from each extreme of the series. ý 

For example, in the data given earlier, the experimenter might have 
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decided in advance that h = 1. Then he would have dropped ranks 3 
and 11 from the C scores before determining the span. In that case, the 
“truncated span,” symbolized as sı, would be S&=9-5+t1=5. 
This is given as: s, = 5, h = 1. Thus s is defined as the smallest num- 
ber of consecutive ranks necessary to include all the control scores except 
the h least and the h greatest of them. 

Notice that s, can never be smaller than Ne — 2h and can never be 
larger than ne + ng — 2h. The sampling distribution, then, should tell 
us the probability under Ho of observing an s, which exceeds the minimum 
value (nc — 2h) by any specified amount. 

If we use g to represent the amount by which an observed value of Sh 
exceeds ne — 2h, we may determine the probability under Hy of observing 
a particular value of s, or less as 


g 


PA ae no — 2h — i as =e) 
- i nge — i 
P(si S ne — 2h + g) = =Œ = — 


(te + ne 
ne 
(6.15) 


Thus for any observed values of nc and ng and a given previously set 
value of h, one first finds the minimum possible truncated span: Ne — 2h. 
Then one finds the value of g = the amount that the observed Sa exceeds 
the value of (ne — 2h). The probability of the occurrence of the 
observed value of s} or less under Mo is found by cumulating the terms in 
the numerator of formula (6.15). If g= 1, then one must sum the 
numerator terms for? = O andi = 1. If g = 2, then one must sum three 
numerator terms: for 7 = 0, i = l, andi = 2. The computations called 
for by formula (6.15) are illustrated in the following example of the use of 
the Moses test. 


Example 


In a pilot study of the perception of interpersonal hostility in 
film dramas, the experimenter! compared the amount of hostility 
perceived by two groups of female subjects. The Æ group were 
women whose personality test data revealed that they had difficulty 
in handling their own aggressive impulses. The Ç group were 
women whose personality tests revealed that they had little or no 
disturbance in the area of aggression and hostility. Each of the 
9 E subjects and the 9 C subjects was shown a filmed drama and 
asked to rate the amount of aggression and hostility shown by the 
characters in the drama. 

! This example cites unpublished pilot study data made available to the 


author 
through the courtesy of the experimenter, Dr. Ellen Tessman. 
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The hypothesis was that the Z subjects would either underattribute 
or overattribute hostility to the film characters. Underattribution 
is indicated by a low score, whereas overattribution is indicated by a 
high score. It was predicted that the C subjects’ scores would be 
more moderate than those of the E subjects, i.e., that the C’s would 
evince less distortion in their perception of interpersonal hostility. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: women who have personal difficulty in 
handling aggressive impulses do not differ from women with rela- 
tively little disturbance in this area in the amount of hostility that 
they attribute to the film characters. Hı: women who have personal 
difficulty in handling aggressive impulses are more extreme than others 
in their judgments of hostility in film characters—some under- 
attribute and others overattribute. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since defensive (extreme) reactions are being 
predicted, and since the study employs two independent groups, 
the Moses test is appropriate for an analysis of the research data. 
In advance of collecting the data, the researcher set h at 1. 

iii. Significance Level. Leta = .05. ng = 9 and ne = 9. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. The probability associated with the 
occurrence under Hy of any value as small as an observed s; is given 
by formula (6.15). 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of s, which are so small that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. The scores for attribution of aggression by the Æ 
and C subjects are given in Table 6.24, which also shows the rank of 


TABLE 6.24, ATTRIBUTION OF AGGRESSION TO CHARACTERS IN FILM 
„a 
E Subjects | C Subjects 


Score | Rank | Score | Rank 
ə | 18 | 12 | 10 
5 3 16 15 
14 | 13 6 | 4 
19 17 13* 12 
0 | 1 13* 11 
tv | 36 3 2 
15 14 10* 7 
8* 6 10* 8 
8* 5 11 9 


| 

* When ties occur between two members of the same group, the value 
of s, is unaffected and thus the use of tied ranks is unnecessary. For a 
discussion of the problem of ties in the Moses test, see the section following 
this example, 
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each. When these ranks are ordered in a single series, we have the 
data shown in Table 6.25. 

Taste 6.25. DATA IN TABLE 6.24 Cast ror Moses Test 
a dl is ales sal VC Ve i 10| 11] 12) 13 15] 16 


c\z cle|clzlz(clz[z\lz 

Since h = 1, the most extreme rank at each end of the C range is 
dropped; these are ranks 2 and 15. Without these two ranks, the 
truncated span of the C scores is 9. That is, 

Ss = 9 h=1 

Now the minimum possible s, would be (ne — 2h) = 9-2 = 7. 
Thus the amount by which the observed Sa exceeds the minimum 
possible is 9 — 7 = 2. Thusg = 2: To determine the probability 
of occurrence under Ho of s, < 9 when ng = 9, nz = 9, and g = 2, 
we substitute these values into formula (6.15): 


g 
EA head ide) net 2h+1—7¢ 
gy i 


d ng—i 
P(s. < ne — 2h + g) = =P 
(me + ng 
ne 


ital a ne re 
i 9-1 ) 


Rank 14 17|18 


Group RA (H E|E c\c\¢ Cc E E 


() (5) +0) (2) + @) (2) 


— (1)(220) + (6)(165) + (21) (120) 
48,620 


= 077 
* For any positive integers, say a and b, 


a\ _ a! ` 
G) “tap fa2zb 


end (;) =0 TEF 


Table T of the Appendix gives numerical values for binomial coefficients 2) for 
T 
N <20. 
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Since p = .077 is larger than a = .05, the data do not permit us to 
reject Ho at our previously set level of significance. We conclude 
that, on the basis of these data, we cannot say at a = .05 that the 
E subjects differ significantly from the C subjects in their attribution 
of aggression to the film characters. The p is sufficiently small, 
however, to be considered “promising” in pilot study data such as 
these. 


Ties. Tied observations between two or more members of the same 
group do not affect the value of sh. When there are tied observations 
between members of the two different groups, however, there may be 
more. than one value of san, depending on how the tie is broken. When 
this is the case, the researcher should break the ties in his data in all 
possible ways, find the probability under Ho associated with each such 
break [by using formula (6.15) for each], and take the average of these 
probabilities as the one to use in making his decision about Ho. If 
the number of ties between groups is large, then the Moses test is inap- 
plicable. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Moses 
test: 

1. In advance of the collection of data, specify the value of h. 

2. When the scores have been collected, rank them in a single series, 
retaining the group identity of each rank. 

3. Determine the value of sn, the span of the control ranks after the A 
most extreme C ranks at each end of the series have been dropped. 

4. Determine the value of g, the amount by which the observed value 
of sa exceeds ne — 2h. 

5. Determine the probability associated with the observed data by 
Computing the value of p as given by formula (6.15). If ties occurred 
between groups, break them in all possible ways and find the p for each 
such break; the average of these p’s is used as the p in the decision. 

6. If p is equal to or smaller than o, reject Ho. 


Power 


The power of the Moses test has not been reported. However, when 
the test is used for its special purpose (i.e., for testing the hypothesis that 
the members of one group will be extreme with respect to the members of 
another group), it is more efficient than tests that are sensitive only to 
shifts in location (central tendency) or in dispersion. Of course, as we 
have pointed out earlier, if the hypothesis under test deals specifically 
With central tendencies, then a test based on medians or mean ranks, e.g., 
the Mann-Whitney U test, will make more efficient use of the information 
in the data. 
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Further information on this test is contained in Moses (1952b). 


THE RANDOMIZATION TEST FOR TWO INDEPENDENT SAMPLES 


Function 


The randomization test for two independent samples is a useful and 
powerful nonparametric technique for testing the significance of the 
difference between the means of two independent samples when nı and 
ns are small. The test employs the numerical values of the scores, and 
therefore requires at least interval measurement of the variable being 
studied. With the randomization test we can determine the exact 
probability under Ho associated with our observations, and can do so 
without assuming normal distributions or homogeneity of variance in 
the populations involved (which must be assumed if the parametric 
equivalent, the é test, is used). 


Rationale and Method 


Consider the case of two small independent samples, either drawn at 
random from two populations or arising from the random assignment of 
two treatments to the members of a group whose origins are arbitrary. 
Group A includes 4 subjects; ny = 4. Group B includes 5 subjects; 
na = 5. We observe the following scores 


Scores for group A | 0 | 11 | 12 | 20 


Scores for group B | 16 | 19 | 22 | 23 29 


With these scores,! we wish to test the null hypothesis of no difference 
between the means against the alternative hypothesis that the mean of 
the population from which group A was drawn is smaller than the mean 
of the population from which group B was drawn. 

Now under the null hypothesis, all ny and ns observations are from the 
same population. That is, it is merely a matter of chance that certain 
scores are labeled A and others are labeled B. The assignment of the 
labels A and B to the scores in the particular way observed may be con- 
ceived as one of many equally likely accidents if Ho is true. Under Ho, 
the labels could have been assigned to the scores in any of 126 equally 

1 This example is taken from Pitman, E. J. G. 1937a. 


may be applied to samples from any populations. 
Soc., 4, 122. 


Significance tests which 
Supplement to J. Royal Statist. 
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My + "i _ + ” = 126 
Ny 4 a 


Under Ho, only once in 126 trials would it happen that the four smallest 
scores of the nine would all acquire the label A, while the five largest 
acquired the label B. 

Now if just such a result should occur in an actual single-trial experi- 
ment, we could reject Ho at the p = rys = -008 level of significance, 
applying the reasoning that if the two groups were really from a common 
population, i.e., if Ho were really true, there is no good reason to think 
that the most extreme of 126 possible outcomes should occur on just the 
trial that constitutes our experiment. That is, we would decide that 
there is little likelihood that the observed event could occur under Ho, 
and therefore we would reject Ho when the event did occur. This is 
part of the familiar logic of statistical inference. 

The randomization test specifies a number of the most extreme possible 
outcomes which could occur with ni + ne scores, and designates these 


likely ways: 


ni + ne r 
as the region of rejection. When we have ( A ) equally likely 


occurrences under Ho, for some of these the difference between XA (the 
sum of group A’s scores) and XB (the sum of group B’s scores) will be 
extreme, The cases for which these differences are largest constitute 


the region of rejection. i n ; 
If æ is the significance level, then the region of rejection consists of 


the æ m Ra n most extreme of the possible occurrences. That is, the 
nı 

number of possible outcomes constituting the region of rejection is 
al tne: 

nı 

ber are those outcomes for which the difference between the mean of the 
A’s and the mean of the B’s is largest. These are the occurrences in 
which the difference between XA and XB is greatest. Now if the sample 
we obtain is among those cases listed in the region of rejection, we reject 
Hy at significance level a. 


A Ny + Ne 
In the example of 9 scores given above, there are ( sex ) = 126 


Possible differences between SA and XB. If a = .05, then the region of 


) The particular outcomes chosen to constitute that num- 


rejection consists of «(™ a m) = .05(126) = 6.3 extreme outcomes. 
1 


Since the alternative hypothesis is directional, the region of rejection 
consists of the 6 most extreme possible outcomes in the specified direction. 
Under the alternative hypothesis that ua < He, the 6 most extreme 
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possible outcomes constituting the region of rejection of a = .05 (one- 
tailed test) are those given in Table 6.26. The third of these possible 


TABLE 6.26. Tue Sıx Mosr EXTREME POSSIBLE OUTCOMES IN THE 
Prepicrep DIRECTION 
(These constitute the region of rejection for the randomization test when a = 05) 


Possible scores Possible scores 


12 20 22 24 29 
16 19 20 22 29 


11 16 19 107 — 46 = 61 
11 12 24 106 — 47 = 59 


for 5 B cases for 4 A cases | 2B = 9A 
19 20 22 24 29 0 11 12 16 114 — 39 = 75 
16 20 22 24 29 0 m 12; 19 | 111 — 42 = 69 
16 19 22 24 29 0 11 12 20 | 110 — 43 = 67* 
16 19 20 24 209 | O 11 12 22 | 108 —45 = 63 
0 
0 


* The sample obtained. 


extreme outcomes, the one with an asterisk, is the sample we obtained. 
Since our observed scores are in the region of rejection, we may reject 
Hy at a = .05. The exact probability (one-tailed) of the occurrence of 
the observed scores or a set more extreme under Hisp = rh = .024. 

Now if the alternative hypothesis had not predicted the direction of 
the difference, then of course a two-tailed test of Hy would have been 
in order. In that case, the 6 sets of possible outcomes in the region of 
rejection would consist of the 3 most extreme possible outcomes in one 
direction and the 3 most extreme possible outcomes in the other direction. 
It would include the 6 possible outcomes whose difference between SA and 
XB was greatest in absolute value. For illustrative purposes, the 6 most 
extreme possible outcomes for a two-tailed test at a = 05 for the 9 
scores presented earlier are given in Table 6.27. With our observed 
scores Mo would have been rejected in favor of the alternative hypothesis 
that ua ~ us, because the obtained sample (shown with asterisk in Table 
6.27) is one of the 6 most extreme of the possible outcomes in either 
direction. The exact probability (two-tailed) associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of a set as extreme as the one observed is 
p = rhe = 048. 

Large samples. When n, and nz are large, the computations necessary 
for the randomization test may be extremely tedious. However, they 
may be avoided, for Pitman has shown (1937a) that for nı and ny large, if 
the kurtosis of the combined samples is small and if the ratio of nı to 
nz lies between % and 5, that is, if the larger sample is not more than five 
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Taste 6.27. Tue Six Mosr EXTREME POSSIBLE OUTCOMES IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 
(These constitute the two-tailed region of rejection for the randomization test 
when a = .05) 


Possible scores | Possible scores 


for 5 B cases | for 4 A cases | IZB — zA| 
| = 
19 20 22 24 29 | O 11 12 16 |114 — 39| = 75 
0 11 12 16 19 20 22 24 29 |58 — 95| = 37 
16 20 22 24 29 | O 11 12 19 |111 — 42| = 69 
0 11 12 16 20 | 19 22 24 29 | |59 — 94| = 35 
16 19 22 24 29 0 11 12 20 |110 — 43| = 67* 
0 11 12 16 22 19 20 24 29 |61 — 92| = 31 


* The sample obtained. 


times larger than the smaller sample, then the randomization distribution 

of ga a i. possible outcomes is closely approximated by the ¢ distri- 
ny 

bution. That is, if the above-mentioned two conditions (small kurtosis 


Ía 
and 5 ga < 5) are satisfied, then 
Nna 


EEA Ty L) 


na + ng — 2 NA neg 
has approximately the Student ¢ distribution with df = na + ng — 2. 
Therefore the probability associated with the occurrence under Mo of 
any value as extreme as an observed ¿ may be determined by reference to 
Table B of the Appendix. 

The reader should note that even though formula (6.16) is the ordinary 
t test, the test is not used in this case as a parametric statistical test, 
for the assumption that the populations are normally distributed with 
common variance is not necessary. However, its use requires not only 
that the two conditions mentioned above be met, but also that the scores 
represent measurement in at least an interval scale. 

When n; and n: are large, another alternative to the randomization 
test is the Mann-Whitney U test, which may be regarded as a randomiza- 
tion test applied to the ranks of the observations and which thus con- 
stitutes a good approximation to the randomization test. It can be 
shown (Whitney, 1948) that there are situations under which the Mann- 


(6.16)* 


* The barred symbols, for example, B, stand for means, 
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Whitney U test is more powerful than the ¢ test and thus is the better 
alternative. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the ran- 
domization test for two independent samples: 

1. Determine the number of possible outcomes in the region of rejec- 


5 mit ne 
tion: a . 
nı 


2. Specify as belonging to the region of rejection that number of the 
most extreme possible outcomes. The extremes are those which have 
the largest difference between A and ZB. For a one-tailed test, all of 
these are in the predicted direction. For a two-tailed test, half of the 
number are the most extreme possible outcomes in one direction and half 
are the most extreme possible outcomes in the other direction. 

3. If the observed scores are one of the outcomes listed in the region of 
rejection, reject Ho at the a level of significance. 

For samples which are so large that the enumeration of the possible 
outcomes in the region of rejection is too tedious, formula (6.16) may be 
used as an approximation if the conditions for its use are met by the 
data. An alternative, which need not meet such conditions and thus 
may be more satisfactory, is the Mann-Whitney U test. 


Power-Efficiency 


Because it uses all the information in the samples, the randomization 
test for two independent samples has power-efficiency, in the sense 
defined, of 100 per cent. 


References 


The reader may find discussions of the randomization test for two 
independent samples in Moses (1952a), Pitman (1937a; 1937b; 19376), 
Scheffé (1943), Smith (1953), and Welch (1937). 


DISCUSSION 


In this chapter we have presented eight statistical tests which are 
useful in testing for the “significance of the difference” between two 
independent samples. In his choice among these tests, the researcher 
may be aided by the discussion which follows, in which any unique 
advantages of the tests are pointed out and the contrasts among them are 
noted. 

All the nonparametric tests for two independent samples test whether 
it is likely that the two independent samples came from the same popula- 
tion. But the various tests we have presented are more or less sensitive 
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to different kinds of differences between samples. For example, if one 
wishes to test whether two samples represent populations which differ in 
location (central tendency), these are the tests which are most sensitive 
to such a difference and therefore should be chosen: the median test (or 
the Fisher test when N is small), the Mann-Whitney U test, the Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov two-sample test (for one-tailed tests), and the randomiza- 
tion test. On the other hand, if the researcher is interested in determin- 
ing whether his two samples are from populations which differ in any 
respect at all, i.e., in location or dispersion or skewness, ete., he should 
choose one of these tests: the x? test, the Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy test (two- 
tailed), or the Wald-Wolfowitz runs test. The remaining technique, the 
Moses test, is uniquely suitable for testing whether an experimental 
group is exhibiting extremist or defensive reactions in comparison to the 
reactions exhibited by an independent control group. 

The choice among the tests which are sensitive to differences in loca- 
tion is determined by the kind of measurement achieved in the research 
and by the size of the samples. The most powerful test of location is the 
randomization test. However, this test can be used only when the 
sample sizes are small and when we have some confidence in the numerical 
nature of the measurement obtained. With larger samples or weaker 
Measurement (ordinal measurement), the suggested alternative is the 
Mann-Whitney U test, which is almost as powerful as the randomization 
test. If the samples are very small, the Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test is 
slightly more efficient than the U test. If the measurement is such that 
it is meaningful only to dichotomize the observations as above or below 
the combined median, then the median test is applicable. This test is 
not as powerful as the Mann-Whitney U test in guarding against differ- 
ences in location, but it is more appropriate than the U test when the 
data are observations which cannot be completely ranked. If the 
combined sample sizes are very small, when applying the median test 
the researcher should make the analysis by the Fisher test. 

The choice among the tests which are sensitive to all kinds of differences 
(the second group listed above) is predicated on the strength of the 
Measurement obtained, the size of the two samples, and the relative power 
of the available tests. The x? test is suitable for data which are in 
Nominal or stronger scales. When the N is small and the data are in a 
2X2 contingency table, the Fisher test should be used rather than x?. 

n many cases the x? test may not make efficient use of all the infor- 
mation in the data. If the populations of scores are continuously dis- 
tributed, we may choose either the Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy (two-tailed) 
test or the Wald-Wolfowitz runs test in preference to the x? test. Of all 
tests for any kind of difference, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test is the most 
Powerful. If it is used with data which do not meet the assumption of 
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continuity, it is still suitable but it operates more conservatively (Good- 
man, 1954), i.e., the obtained value of p in such cases will be slightly 
higher than it should be, and thus the probability of a Type II error will 
be slightly increased. If Ho is rejected with such data, we can surely 
have confidence in the decision. The runs test also guards against all 
kinds of differences, but it is not as powerful as the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test. 

Two points should be emphasized about the use of the second group 
of tests. First, if one is interested in testing the alternative hypothesis 
that the groups differ in central tendency, e.g., that one population has a 
larger median than the other, then one should use a test specifically 
designed to guard against differences in location—one of the tests in the 
first group listed above. Second, when one rejects Ho on the basis of a 
test which guards against any kind of difference (one of the tests in the 
second group), one can then assert that the two groups are from different 
populations but one cannot say in what specific way(s) the populations 
differ. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE CASE OF k RELATED SAMPLES 


In previous chapters we have presented statistical tests for (a) testing 
for significant differences between a single sample and some specified 
population, and (b) testing for significant differences between two 
samples, either related or independent. In this and the following chap- 
ters, procedures will be presented for testing for the significance of differ- 
ences among three or more groups. That is, statistical tests will be pre- 
Sented for testing the null hypothesis that k (3 or more) samples have 
been drawn from the same population or from identical populations. 
This chapter will present tests for the case of k related samples; the 
following chapter will present tests for the case of k independent samples. 

Circumstances sometimes require that we design an experiment so that 
more than two samples or conditions can be studied simultaneously. 
When three or more samples or conditions are to be compared in an 
experiment, it is necessary to use a statistical test which “will indicate 
whether there is an over-all difference among the k samples or conditions 
before one picks out any pair of samples in order to test the significance 
of the difference between them. 

If we wished to use a two-sample statistical test to test for differences 
among, say, 5 groups, we would need to compute, in order to compare 
each pair of samples, 10 statistical tests. (Five things taken 2 at a 


time = (3) = 10.) Such a procedure is not only tedious, but it may 


lead to fallacious conclusions as well because it capitalizes on chance. 
That is, suppose we wish to use a significance level of, say, œ = .05. Our 
hypothesis is that there is a difference among k = 5 samples. If we test 
that hypothesis by comparing each of the 5 samples with every other 
Sample, using a two-sample test (which would require 10 comparisons in 
all), we are giving ourselves 10 chances rather than 1 chance to reject 
Zo. Now when we set .05 as our level of significance, we are taking the 
Tisk of rejecting Ho erroneously (making the Type I error) 5 per cent of 
the time. But if we make 10 statistical tests of the same hypothesis, we 
Merease the probability of the Type I error. It can be shown that, for 
5 Samples, the probability that a two-sample statistical test will find 
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one or more “significant” differences, when a = .05, is p = .40. That 
is, the actual significance level in such a procedure becomes a = 40. 

Cases have been reported in the research literature (McNemar, 1955, 
p. 234) in which an over-all test of five samples yields insignificant results 
(leads to the acceptance of Ho) but two-sample tests of the larger differ- 
ences among the five samples yield significant findings. Sucha posteriori 
selection tends to capitalize on chance, and therefore we can have no 
confidence in a decision involving k samples in which the analysis con- 
sisted only of testing two samples at a time. 

It is only when an over-all test (a k-sample test) allows us to reject 
the null hypothesis that we are justified in employing a procedure for 
testing for significant differences between any two of the k samples. 
(For such a procedure, see Cochran, 1954; and Tukey, 1949.) 

The parametric technique for testing whether several samples have 
come from identical populations is the analysis of variance or F test. 
The assumptions associated with the statistical model underlying the F 
test are these: that the scores or observations are independently drawn 
from normally distributed populations; that the populations all have the 
same variance; and that the means in the normally distributed popula- 
tions are linear combinations of “effects” due to rows and columns, i.e., 
that the effects are additive. In addition, the / test requires at least 
interval measurement of the variables involved. 

If a researcher finds such assumptions unrealistic for his data, if he 
finds that his scores do not meet the measurement requirement, or if he 
wishes to avoid making the assumptions in order to increase the gener- 
ality of his findings, he may use one of the nonparametric statistical tests 
presented in this and the following chapter. In addition to avoiding the 
assumptions and requirements mentioned, these nonparametric k-sample 
tests have the further advantage of enabling data which are inherently 
only classificatory or in ranks to be examined for significance, 

There are two basic designs for comparing i groups. In the first: 
design, the k samples of equal size are matched according to some criterion 
or criteria which may affect the values of the observations. In some 
cases, the matching is achieved by comparing the same individuals or 
cases under all k conditions. Or each of N groups may be measured 
under all & conditions. For such designs, the statistical tests for k 
related samples (presented in this chapter) should be used. The second 
design involves k independent random samples, not necessarily of the 
same size, one sample from each population. For that design, the 
statistical tests for k independent samples (presented in Chap. 8) should 
be employed. 

The above distinction is, of course, exactly that made in the parametric 
ease. The first design is known as the two-way analysis of variance, 
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sometimes called “the randomized blocks design.”! The second design 
is known as the one-way analysis of variance. 

The distinction is similar to that we made between the case of two 
related samples (discussed in Chap. 5) and the case of two independent 
samples (discussed in Chap. 6). 

This chapter will present nonparametric statistical tests which parallel 
the two-way analysis of variance. We will present a test suitable for use 
with data measured in a nominal scale and another suitable for use with 
data measured in at least an ordinal scale. At the conclusion of this 
chapter we shall compare and contrast these tests for k related samples, 
offering further guidance to the researcher in his selection of the test 
suitable for his data. 


THE COCHRAN Q TEST 
Function 


The McNemar test for two related samples, presented in Chap. 5, 
can be extended for use in research having more than two samples. This 
extension, the Cochran Q test for k related samples, provides a method for 
testing whether three or more matched sets of frequencies or proportions 
differ significantly among themselves. The matching may be based on 
relevant characteristics of the different subjects, or on the fact that the 
Same subjects are used under different conditions. The Cochran test is 
Particularly suitable when the data are in a nominal scale or are dichoto- 
mized ordinal information. 

One may imagine a wide variety of research hypotheses for which the 
data might be analyzed by the Cochran test. For example, one might 
test whether the various items on a test differ in difficulty by analyzing 
data Consisting of pass-fail information on k items for N individuals. 
In this design, the k groups are considered “matched” because each per- 
Son answers all k items. 

On the other hand, we might have only one item to be analyzed, and 
Wish to compare the responses of N subjects under k different conditions. 
Here again the “matching” is achieved by having the same subjects in 
every group, but now the groups differ in that each is under a different 
condition. This would test whether the k conditions have a significant 
effect on the subjects’ responses to the item. For example, one might 
ask each member of a panel of voters which of two candidates they prefer 

‘The term “randomized blocks” derives from agricultural experimentation, in 
Which plots of land may be used as experimental units. A “block” consists of 
adjacent plots of land, and it is assumed that plots of land adjacent to each other are 
More alike (i.e., are better matched) than are plots remote from each other. The k 
treatments, for example, k varieties of fertilizer, or k varieties of seed, are assigned at 
random, one to each of the k plots in a block; this is done with independent random 
assignment in each block. 
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at k = 5 times during the election season: before the campaign, at the 
peak of Smith’s campaign, at the peak of Miller’s campaign, immediately 
before the balloting, and immediately after the results are announced. 
The Cochran test would determine whether these conditions have a 
significant effect on the voters’ preferences between the candidates. 

Again, we might compare the responses to one item from N sets having 
k matched persons in each set. That is, we would have responses from k 
matched groups. 


Method 


If the data from researches like those exemplified above are arranged 
in a two-way table consisting of N rows and k columns, it is possible to 
test the null hypothesis that the proportion (or frequency) of responses 
of a particular kind is the same in each column, except for chance differ- 
ences. Cochran (1950) has shown that if the null hypothesis is true, 
i.e., if there is no difference in the probability of, say, “success” under each 
condition (which is to say that the “successes” and “failures” are ran- 
domly distributed in the rows and columns of the two-way table), then if 
the number of rows is not too small 


k(k — 1) ) (G; — ©? 
Q izl (7.1) 


TI ¥ ta 


i=l i=l 


is distributed approximately as chi square with df = k — 1, 
where G; = total number of “successes” in jth column, 

G = mean of the G; 

L; = total number of “successes” in ith row 


A formula which is equivalent to and easily derivable from (7.1) but 
which simplifies computation is 


k 


a-ofe Sor (ġo 


Q= = (7.2) 


i=l i=l 


Inasmuch as the sampling distribution of Q is approximated by the chi- 

square distribution with df = k — 1, the probability associated with the 

occurrence under Ho of values as large as an observed Q may be deter- 

mined by reference to Table C of the Appendix. If the observed value 

of Q, as computed from formula (7.2), is equal to or greater than that 
> 


- 


Pe 
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shown in Table C for a particular significance level and a particular value 
of df = k — 1, the implication is that the proportion (or frequency) of 
“successes” differs significantly among the various samples. That is, 
Hy may be rejected at that particular level of significance. 


Example 


Suppose we were interested in the influence of interviewer friendli- 
ness upon housewives’ responses in an opinion survey. We might 
train an interviewer to conduct three kinds of interviews: interview 1, 
showing interest, friendliness, and enthusiasm; interview 2, showing 
formality, reserve, and courtesy; and interview 3, showing dis- 
interest, abruptness, and harsh formality. The interviewer would 
be assigned to visit 3 groups of 18 houses, and told to use interview 
1 with one group, interview 2 with another, and interview 3 with the 
third. That is, we would have obtained 18 sets of housewives with 
3 matched housewives (equated on relevant variables) in each set. 
For each set, the 3 members would randomly be assigned to the 3 
conditions (types of interviews). Thus we would have 3 matched 
samples (k = 3) with 18 members in each (N = 18). We could 
then test whether the gross differences between the three styles of 
interviews influenced the number of “yes” responses given to a 
particular item by the three matched groups. Using artificial data, 
a test of this hypothesis follows. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the probability of a “yes” response is 
the same for all three types of interviews. Hı: the probabilities of 
“yes” responses differ according to the style of the interview. 

ii. Statistical Test. The Cochran Q test is chosen because the 
data are for more than two related groups (k = 3), and are dichoto- 
mized as “yes” and “no.” 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .01. N = 18 = the number of 
cases in each of the k matched sets. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Under the null hypothesis, Q [as 
yielded by formula (7.1) or (7.2)] is distributed approximately as 
chi square with df =k — 1. That is, the probability associated 
With the occurrence under Ho of any value as large as an observed 
value of Q may be determined by reference to Table C. 

V. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of Q which are so large that the probability associated with their 
Occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .01. 

vi. Decision. In this artificial study, we will represent “yes” 
responses by 1’s and “no” responses by 0’s. The data of the study 
are given in Table 7.1. Also shown in that table are the values of L; 
(the total number of yeses for each row) and the values of L,?. For 


pe 
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example, in the first matched set all the housewives responded nega- 
tively, regardless of the interview style. ThusL,=0+0+0=0, 
and thus L? = 0? = 0. In the second matched set of 3 housewives, 
the responses to interviews 1 and 2 were affirmative but the response 
to interview 3 was negative, so that La = 1+ 1 + 0 = 2, and thus 
L? = 2? = 4. 

As is the practice, the scores have been arranged in k = 3 columns 
and N = 18 rows. 


TABLE 7.1. Yes (1) anb No (0) Responses BY HOUSEWIVES UNDER 
THREE Tyres or INTERVIEWS 
(Artificial data) 


Response | Response | Response 
Set to inter- | to inter- | to inter- Ly Le 
view 1 view 2 view 3 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
2 1 1 0 2 4 
3 0 1 0 1 1 
4 0 0 0 0 0 
5 1 0 0 1 1 
6 1 1 0 2 4 
7 1 1 0 2 4 
8 0 1 0 1 il 
9 1 0 0 it 1 
10 0 0 0 0 0 
11 1 1 1 3 9 
12 1 1 1 3 9 
13 1 1 0 2 4 
14 1 1 0 2 4 
15 1 1 0 2 4 
16 1 1 1 3 9 
17 1 1 0 2 4 
18 1 1 0 2 4 
18 18 
Gi =13 | G=13| G=3 |Y 1-29 X ut = 63 
i=l i=1 


We observe that G, = 13 = the total number of yeses in response 
to interview 1. Gz = 13 = the total number of yeses in response 
to interview 2. AndG; = 3 = the total number of yeses in response 
to interview 3. 


3 
The total number of yeses in all three interviews = y G; = 13 
j=1 


18 
+13 +3=29. Observe that ` L; = 29 also (the sum of the 


i=l 
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column of row totals). The sum of the squares of the row totals is 
18 

L? = 63, the sum of the final column. 
i=l 


By entering these values in formula (7.2) we have 


Q jot ay 7.2 
k j k= 2 L? 


_ @ — 113103)? + (13)? + GB) — (29)? 
GCN — 63 


= 16.7 


Reference to Table C reveals that Q > 16.7 has probability of 
occurrence under Ho of p < -001, when df — k- 1=3-1=2. 
This probability is smaller than the significance level, œ = .01. 
Thus the value of Q is in the region of rejection and therefore our 
decision is to reject Ho in favor of H;. On the basis of these artificial 
data, we conclude that the probabilities of “yes” responses are 
different under interviews 1, 2, and 3. 


__It should be noted that Q is distributed as chi square with df = k — 1 
if the number of rows (the size of N) is not too small. However, Cochran 
makes no specific recommendations regarding the minimum size of N. 

Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Cochran 
Q test: 

1. For the dichotomous data, assign a score of 1 to each “success” 
and a score of 0 to each “failure.” 

2. Cast the scores in a k X N table, using k columns and N rows. 

= the number of cases in each of the $ groups. 

- Determine the value of Q by substituting the observed values in 
formula (2), 

4. The significance of the observed value of Q may be determined by 
reference to Table C, for Q is distributed approximately as chi square 
with df =k — 1. If the probability associated with the occurrence 
Under H, of a value as large as the observed value of Q is equal to or less 
than a, reject Ho. 


P 

Ower and Power-Efficiency 

The power of the Cochran test is not known exactly. The notion of 
Power-efficiency is meaningless when the Cochran test is used for nominal 
Oor naturally dichotomous data, for parametric tests are not applicable to 
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such data. When the Cochran test is used with data that are not nominal 
or naturally dichotomous, it may be wasteful of information. 


References 


The reader may find discussions of the Cochran test in Cochran (1950) 
and McNemar (1955, pp. 232-233). 


THE FRIEDMAN TWO-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BY RANKS 


Function 


When the data from k matched samples are in at least an ordinal 
scale, the Friedman two-way analysis of variance by ranks is useful for 
testing the null hypothesis that the k samples have been drawn from the 
same population. 

Since the k samples are matched, the number of cases is the same 
in each of the samples. The matching may be achieved by studying the 
same group of subjects under each of k conditions. Or the researcher 
may obtain several sets, each consisting of k matched subjects, and then 
randomly assign one subject in each set to the first condition, one subject 
in each set to the second condition, ete. For example, if one wished to 
study the differences in learning achieved under four teaching methods, 
one might obtain N sets of k = 4 pupils, each set consisting of children 
who are matched on the relevant variables (age, previous learning, 
intelligence, socioeconomic status, motivation, etc.), and then at random 
assign one child from each of the N sets to teaching method A, another 
from each set to B, another from each set to C, and the fourth to D. 


Rationale and Method 


For the Friedman test, the data are cast in a two-way table having N 
rows and k columns. The rows represent the various subjects or matched 
sets of subjects, and the columns represent the various conditions. If the 
scores of subjects serving under all conditions are under study, then each 
row gives the scores of one subject under the k conditions. 

The data of the test are ranks. The scores in each row are ranked 
separately. That is, with k conditions being studied, the ranks in any 
row range from 1 to k. The Friedman test determines whether it is 
likely that the different columns of ranks (samples) came from the same 
population. 

For example, suppose we wish to study the scores of 3 groups under 
4 conditions. Here k = 4andN = 3. Each group contains 4 matched 
subjects, one being assigned to each of the 4 conditions. Suppose our 
scores for this study were those given in Table 7.2. To perform the 
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TABLE 7.2. Scores or THREE Matcuep Groups UNDER Four CONDITIONS 


Conditions 
I It | UI4tiy 
Group A 9 4 la 7 
Group B 6 5 2 8 
Group C 9 1 2 6 


Friedman test on these data, we first rank the scores in each row. We 
may give the lowest score in each row the rank of 1, the next lowest 
Score in each row the rank of 2, ete.! By doing this we obtain the data 
shown in Table 7.3. Observe that the ranks in each row of Table 7.3 


Tange from 1 tok = 4. 


TABLE 7.3. RANKS or THREE MATCHED GROUPS UNDER Four CONDITIONS 


Conditions 


Now if the null hypothesis (that all the samples—columns—came 
from the same population) is in fact true, then the distribution of ranks 
™ each column would be a matter of chance, and thus we would expect the 
ranks of 1, 2, 3, and 4 to appear in all columns with about equal frequency. 

18 would indicate that for any group it is a matter of chance under 
Which condition the highest score occurs and under which condition the 
ae Occurs, which would be the case if the conditions really did not 

uter, 

If the subjects’ scores were independent of the conditions, the set of 
Tanks in each column would represent a random sample from the dis- 
Continuous rectangular distribution of 1, 2, 3, and 4, and the rank totals 
for the various columns would be about equal. If the subjects’ scores 
Were dependent on the conditions (i.e., if Ho were false), then the rank 
totals would vary from one column to another. Inasmuch as the columns 
‘It is immaterial whether the ranking is from lowest to highest scores or from 


highest to lowest scores. 
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all contain an equal number of cases, an equivalent statement would be 
that under H» the mean ranks of the various columns would be about 
equal. 

The Friedman test determines whether the rank totals (7?;) differ 
significantly. To make this test, we compute the value of a statistic 
which Friedman denotes as x,*. 

When the number of rows and/or columns is not too small, it can be 
shown (Friedman, 1937) that x, is distributed approximately as chi 
square with df = k — 1, when 


k 
i 12 ; 
x" = Ve ED) 2 3N(k +1) (7.3) 


where N = number of rows 
k = number of columns 
R; = sum of ranks in jth column 
k 


D directs one to sum the squares of the sums of ranks over all k 
j=1 k 

conditions 

Inasmuch as the sampling distribution of x,? is approximated by the chi- 
square distribution with df = k — 1, the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of values as large as an observed Xr” is shown in Table 
C of the Appendix. If the value of x,? as computed from formula (7.3) 
is equal to or larger than that given in Table C for a particular level of 
significance and a particular value of df = k — 1, the implication is 
that the sums of ranks (or, equivalently, the mean ranks, R;/N) for the 
various columns differ significantly (which is to say that the size of the 
scores depends on the conditions under which the scores were obtained) 
and thus Ho may be rejected at that level of significance. 

Notice that x,? is distributed approximately as chi square with df 
= k — 1 only when the number of rows and/or columns is not too small. 
When the number of rows or columns is less than minimal, exact probabil- 
ity tables are available, and these should be used rather than Table C. 
Table N of the Appendix gives exact probabilities associated with values 
as large as an observed x,” for k = 3, N = 2 to 9, and for k = 4,N =2 
to 4. When N and k are larger than the values included in Table N, 
xz? may be considered to be distributed as chi square, and thus Table C 
may be used for testing Ho. 

To illustrate the computation of x,? and the use of Table N, we may 
test for significance the data shown in Table 7.3. By referring to that 
table, the reader may see that the various sums of ranks, R;, were 11, 5, 
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4, and.10. The number of conditions = k = 4. The number of rows 
= N =3. We may compute the value of x,? for the data in Table 7.3 
by substituting these values in formula (7.3): 


k 
xe = NTD >, (R)? — 8N(k + 1) (7.3) 
j=1 = 


üi 12 2 RY 2 | aan 
OES [(11)? + (5)? + (4)? + (10)°] — (8)(8)(4 + 1) 
= 7.4 


We may determine the probability of occurrence under Ho of x,2 > 7.4 by 
turning to Table Nu which gives the exact probability associated with 
values as large as an observed x,? for k = 4. Table N shows that the 
Probability associated with x2 > 7.4 when k = 4and N = 3isp = .033. 
With these data, therefore, we could reject the null hypothesis that the 
four samples were drawn from the same population with respect to loca- 
tion (mean ranks) at the .033 level of significance. 


Example for N and k Large 


In a study of the effect of three different patterns of reinforcement 
upon extent of discrimination learning in rats,! three matched samples 
(k = 3) of 18 rats (N = 18) were trained under three patterns of 
reinforcement. Matching was achieved by the use of 18 sets of 
littermates, 3 in each set. Although all the 54 rats received the 
Same quantity of reinforcement (reward), the patterning of the 
administration of reinforcement was different for each of the groups. 
One group was trained with 100 per cent reinforcement (RR), a 
matched group was trained with partial reinforcement in which each 
Sequence of trials ended with an unreinforced trial (RU), and the 
third matched group was trained with partial reinforcement in which 
each sequence of trials ended with a reinforced trial (UR). 

After this training, the extent of learning was measured by the 
Speed at which the various rats learned an “opposing” habit: 
whereas they had been trained to run to white, the rats now were 
Tewarded for running to black. The better the initial learning, 
the slower this transfer of learning should be. The prediction was 
that the different patterns of reinforcement used would result in 
differential learning as exhibited by ability to transfer. 


1 a ia ; 3 
B Grosslight, J. H., and Radlow, R. 1956. Studies in partial reinforcement: I. 
Atterning effect of the nonreinforcement-reinforcement sequence in a discrimina- 


10N gj z . 
Situation, J, Comp. Physiol. Psychol., in press. 
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i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: the different patterns of reinforcement 
have no differential effect. H,: the different patterns of reinforce- 
ment have a differential effect. 

ji. Statistical Test. Because number of errors in transfer of learn- 
ing is probably not an interval measure of strength of original learn- 
ing, the nonparametric two-way analysis of variance was chosen 
rather than the parametric. Moreover, the use of the parametric 
analysis of variance was also precluded because the scores exhibited 
possible lack of homogeneity of variance and thus the data sug- 
gested that one of the basic assumptions of the F test was probably 
untenable. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N = 18 = the number of 
rats in each of the 3 matched groups. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. As computed by formula (7.3), 
Xr? is distributed approximately as chi square with df = k — 1 
when N and/or k are large. Thus the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Ho of a value as large as the observed value of 
xr? may be determined by reference to Table C. 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of x, which are so large that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. The number of errors committed by each rat in the 
transfer of learning situation was determined, and th 
ranked for each of the 18 sets of 3 matched rats. 
given in Table 7.4. 

Observe that the sum of ranks for the RR group is 39.5, the sum of 
ranks for the RU group is 42.5, and the sum of ranks for the UR 
group is 26.0. A low rank signifies a high number of errors in 
transfer, i.e., signifies strong original learning. We may compute 
the value of x,? by substituting our observed values in formula (7.3): 


ese scores were 
These ranks are ` 


k 
x? = WEEE ` (R)? — 3N( + 1) (7.3) 
j=i 


= agaa Ty 109.5)" + (425) + 28.01 - ODG + 1 
= 8.4 


Reference to Table C indicates that x,? = 8.4 when df=k—1 
= 3 — 1 = 2 is significant at between the -02 and .01 levels. Since 
p < .02 is less than our previously established significance level of 
a = .05, the decision is to reject Ho. The conclusion is that rats’ 
scores on transfer of learning depend on the pattern of reinforcement 
in the original léarning trials, 
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TABLE 7.4. Ranks of EIGHTEEN MATCHED GROUPS IN TRANSFER 
AFTER TRAINING UNDER TuREE Coxnpitioxs oF REINFORCEMENT 


Type of reinforcement 
Group 
RR RU UR 
= 

1 1 3 2 r 
2 2 3 1 
3 1 3 2 
4 1 2 3 
5 3 1 2 
6 2 3 1 
7 3 2 1 
8 1 3 2 
9 3 $ 2 
10 3 1 2 
11 2 3 1 
12 2 3 1 
13 3 2 1 
14 2 3 1 
15 2.5* 2.5* 1 
16 3 2 1 
17 3 2 1 
18 2 3 1 
® R; 39.5 42.5 26.0 


fè *In group 15, the RR and the RU animals obtained equal scores and thus were tied 
Or ranks 2 and 3. Both were given ranks 2.5, the average of the tied ranks. Fried- 
man (1937, p. 681) states that the substitution of the average rank for tied values does 


not affect the validity of the x,? test. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Friedman 
two-way analysis of variance by ranks: 
é l. Cast the scores in a two-way table having k columns (conditions) 
Í and N rows (subjects or groups). 
ank the scores in each row from 1 to k. 
i 3. Determine the sum of the ranks in each column: Rj. 
d 


Compute the value of x,?, using formula (7.3). 
- The method for determining the probability of occurrence under 
H Pr oniated with the observed value of x,? depends on the sizes of N 
and k; 
a. Table N gives exact probabilities associated with values as large as 
an observed x, fork = 3, N = 2 to 9, and for k = 4, N = 2to4. 
For N and/or k larger than those shown in Table N, the associated 
Probability may be determined by reference to the chi-square 
distribution (given in Table C) with df = k — 1. 
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6. If the probability yielded by the appropriate method in step 5 
is equal to or less than a, reject Ho. 


Power 


The exact power of the x,? test is not reported in the literature. How- 
ever, Friedman (1937, p. 686) has reported the results of 56 independent 
analyses of data which were suitable for analysis by the parametric F test 
and which were analyzed by both that test and by the nonparametric 
xr test. The results give a good idea of the efficiency of the x,? test as 
compared to the most powerful k-sample parametric test (under these 
conditions): the F test. They are given in Table 7.5. The reader can 


TABLE 7.5. Comparison OF RESULTS or THE F TEST AND THE Xr? TEST ON 
56 Sers or Dara WHicH MET THE ASSUMPTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 
or THE F Tesr 


Number of F’s with 
probability 
Number of x,?’s with 
probability 1 Between Total 
Greater 05 and Less 
than .05 | ~°? aP than .01 
OL 
Greater than .05 28 2 0 30 
Between .05 and .01 4 1 4 9 
Less than .01 0 1 16 17 
Total 32 4 20 56 


see from the information in that table that it would be difficult or even 
impossible to say which is the more powerful test. In no case did one of 
the tests yield a probability of less than .01, while the other yielded a 
probability greater than .05. In 45 of the 56 cases, the probability levels 
yielded by the two tests were essentially the same. For the 56 sets of 
data, the x,” test would have rejected Hy 26 times at a = .05, while the F 
test would have rejected Ho 24 times at that significance level. 


References 


The reader may find discussions of the Friedman two-way analysis of 
variance by ranks in Friedman (1937; 1940) and in Kendall (1939: 1948a, 
chaps. 6, 7). 
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DISCUSSION 


Two nonparametric statistical tests for testing Ho in the case of k 
related samples were presented in this chapter. The first, the Cochran 
Q test, is useful when the measurement of the variable under study is in 
a nominal or dichotomized ordinal scale. This test determines whether it 
is likely that the k related samples could have come from the same popu- 
lation with respect to proportion or frequency of “successes” in the vari- 
ous samples. That is, it is an over-all test of whether the & samples 
exhibit significantly different frequencies of “successes.” 

The second statistical test presented, the Friedman x,* test, is useful 
when the measurement of the variable is in at least an ordinal scale. It 
tests whether the k related samples could probably have come from the 
same population with respect to mean ranks. That is, it is an over-all 
test of whether the size of the scores depends on the conditions under 
which they were yielded. 

Very little is known about the power of either test. However, the 
empirical study by Friedman which was cited earlier has shown very 
favorable results for the x,2 test as compared with the most powerful 
Parametric test, the F test. This would suggest that the Friedman test 
should be used in preference to the Cochran test whenever the data are 
appropriate (i.e. whenever the scores are in at least an ordinal scale). 

the x,? test has the further advantage of having tables of exact probabili- 
ties for very small samples, whereas the Cochran test should not be used 
When N (the number of rows) is too small. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE CASE OF k INDEPENDENT SAMPLES 


In the analysis of research data, the investigator often needs to decide 
whether several independent samples should be regarded as having 
come from the same population. Sample values almost always differ 
somewhat, and the problem is to determine whether the observed sample 
differences signify differences among populations or whether they are 
merely the chance variations that are to be expected among random 
samples from the same population. 

In this chapter, procedures will be presented for testing for the sig- 
nificance of differences among three or more independent groups or 
samples. That is, statistical techniques will be presented for testing 
the null hypothesis that X independent samples have been drawn from the 
same population or from k identical populations. 

In the introduction to Chap. 7, we attempted to distinguish between 
two sorts of k-sample tests. The first sort of test is useful for analyzing 
data from k matched samples, and two nonparametric tests of this sort 
were presented in Chap. 7. The second kind of k-sample test is useful 
for analyzing data from k independent samples. Such tests will be pre- 
sented in this chapter. 

The usual parametric technique for testing whether several inde- 
pendent samples have come from the same population is the one-way 
analysis of variance or F test. The assumptions associated with the 
statistical model underlying the F test are that the observations are 
independently drawn from normally distributed populations, all of which 
have the same variance. The measurement requirement of the F test is 
that the research must achieve at least interval measurement of the 
variable involved. 

If a researcher finds such assumptions are unrealistic for his data, or if 
his measurement is weaker than interval scaling, or if he wishes to avoid 
making the restrictive assumptions of the F test and thus to increase the 
generality of his findings, he may use one of the nonparametric statistical 
tests for k independent samples which are presented in this chapter. 
These nonparametric tests have the further advantage of enabling data 
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which are inherently only classificatory (in a nominal scale) or in ranks 
(in an ordinal scale) to be examined for significance. 

We shall present three nonparametric tests for the case of k inde- 
pendent samples, and shall conclude the chapter with a discussion of the 
comparative uses of these tests. 


THE x? TEST FOR k INDEPENDENT SAMPLES 

Function 

When frequencies in discrete categories (either nominal or ordinal) 
Constitute the data of research, the x? test may be used to determine the 
Significance of the differences among k independent groups. The x? 
test for Æ independent samples is a straightforward extension of the 
xX? test for two independent samples, which is presented in Chap. 6. 
Tn general, the test is the same for both two and k independent samples. 


Method 

The method of computing the x? test for independent samples will be 
Presented briefly here, together with an example of the application of the 
test. The reader will find a fuller discussion of this test in Chap. 6. 

To apply the x? test, one first arranges the frequencies in a k Xr 
table. The null hypothesis is that the Æ samples of frequencies or 
Proportions have come from the same population or from identical 
Populations. This hypothesis, that the k samples do not differ among 
themselves, may be tested by applying formula (6.3): 


(Ox; — E)? 


0 be By; 
i=lj=1 


observed number of cases categorized in ¿th row of jth 


(6.3) 


where Oj 


ll 


column 
E; = number of cases expected under Ho to be categorized in ith 


row of jth column, as determined by method presented 
on page 105. 


r 


i X > directs one to sum over all cells 

a jet 
Under Ho, the sampling distribution of x? as computed from formula 
| (6.3) can be shown to be approximated by a chi-square distribution with 


= (k — 1)(r — 1), where k = the number of columns and r = the 

number of rows. Thus, the probability associated with the occurrence 

of values as large as an observed x? is given in Table C of the Appendix. 
an observed value of x? is equal to or larger than that given in Table 
for a particular level of significance and for df = (k — 1)(r — 1), then 
0 may be rejected at that level of significance. 
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Example 

In an investigation of the nature and consequences of social strati- 
fication in a small Middle Western community,' Hollingshead found 
that members of the community divided themselves into five social 
classes: I, II, III, IV, and V. His research centered on the corre- 
lates of this stratification among the youth of the community. One 
of his predictions was that adolescents in the different social classes 
would enroll in different curriculums (college preparatory, general, 
commercial) at the Elmtown high school. He tested this by 
identifying the social class membership of 390 high school students 
and determining the curriculum enrollment of each. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Hy: the proportion of students enrolled in the 
three alternative curriculums is the same in all classes. H,: the 
proportion of students enrolled in the three alternative curriculums 
differs from class to class. 

li. Statistical Test. Since the groups under study are independent 
and number more than 2, a statistical test for % independent samples 
is called for. Since the data are in discrete categories, the x? test is 
an appropriate one. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = 01. N = 390, the number of 
students whose enrollment and class status were observed. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Under the null hypothesis, x? as 
computed from formula (6.3) is distributed approximately as chi 
square with df = (k — 1) (r — 1). The probability associated with 
the occurrence under Ho of values as large as an observed value of 
x° is shown in Table C. 

v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of x? which are so large that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = O01. 

vi. Decision. Table 8.1 gives the curricular enrollment of the 
390 high school students in Elmtown who were studied by Hollings- 
head. Social classes I and II were grouped together by Hollings- 
head because of the small number of youths belonging to these two 
classes, particularly to class I. Table 8.1 also shows in italies the 
number of youths who might be expected under H o to have enrolled 
in each of the three curriculums, i.e., the expected enrollments if 
there were really no difference in enrollment among the various social 
classes. (These expected values were determined from the marginal 
totals by the method presented on page 105.) For example, whereas 
23 of the class I and II students were enrolled in the college prepara- 
tory curriculum, under Mo we would expect only 7.3 to have enrolled 


1 Hollingshead, A. B. 1949. Elmtown’s youth: The impact of social classes on 
adolescents. New York: Wiley. 
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in that curriculum. And whereas only 1 of the class I and II stu- 
dents enrolled in the commercial curriculum, under MHo we would 
expect 9.1 to have enrolled in that curriculum. Of the 26 class V 
youths, only 2 were enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum, 
whereas under Mo we would expect to find 5.4 in that curriculum. 
TABLE 8.1. FREQUENCY OF ENROLLMENT OF ELMTOWN YOUTHS FROM 


Five SocraL CLASSES IN THREE ALTERNATIVE HIGH 
ScuooL CURRICULUMS* 


Class 
Curriculum | Total 
I and II Ill IV vV 
7.8 30.3 38.0 5.4 
College preparatory 23 40 16 2 81 
18.6 77.5 97.1 18.8 
General 11 75 107 14 207 
9.1 88.2 47.9 6.8 
Commercial 1 31 60 10 102 
Total 35 146 183 26 390 


2 See a S E 
* Adapted from Table X of Hollingshead, A. B. 1949. Elmtown’s youth. New 
York: Wiley, p. 462, with the kind permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


The size of x? reflects the magnitude of the discrepancy between 
the observed and the expected values in each of the cells. We may 
compute x? for the values in Table 8.1 by the application of formula 
(6.3): 


r k 
X= (Oi = E;;)? (6.3) 
aj 
i=l j=1 
_ (23 — 7.3)? , (40 — 30.3)? , (16 — 38.0)? | (2 — 5.4)? 
73 ae | ae 
(11 — 18.6)? , (75 — 77.5)? , (107 — 97.1)* 
+See tows t mi 
14 — 13.8)? , (1 — 9.1)? , (81 — 38.2)? , (60 — 47.9)? 
i 13.8 Lyu ae. a 
(10 — 6.8)? 
+ $8 


= 33.843.14+127+21+31+ 08 + 1.0 + .003 + 7.3 
+144 3.14 1.5 


= 6002 
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We observe that for the data in Table 8.1, x? = 69.2 with 
df = (k — 1)(r — 1) = (4-1)8—-1) =6 


Reference to Table C reveals that such a value of x? is significant 
far beyond the .001 level. Since p < .001 is less than our previously 
set level of significance, a = .01, our decision is to reject Ho. We 
conclude that high school students’ curricular enrollment is not 
independent of social class membership among Elmtown’s youth. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the x? test 
for k independent samples: 

1. Cast the observed frequencies in a k X r contingency table, using 
the k columns for the groups. 

2. Determine the expected frequency under Ho for each cell by finding 
the product of the marginal totals common to the cell and dividing this 
product by N. (N is the sum of each group of marginal totals. It 
represents the total number of independent observations. Inflated N’s 
invalidate the test.) 

3. Compute x? by using Formula (6.3). Determine 


df = (k — 1)(r — 1) 


4, Determine the significance of the observed value of x? by reference 
to Table C. If the probability given for the observed value of x? for 


the observed value of df is equal to or smaller than a, reject Ho in favor of 
A. 


When to Use the x? Test 


The x? test requires that the expected frequencies (;;’s) in each cell 
should not be too small. When this requirement is violated, the results 
of the test are meaningless. Cochran (1954) recommends that for 
x? tests with df larger than 1 (that is, when either k or r is larger than 
2), fewer than 20 per cent of the cells should have an expected frequency 
of less than 5, and no cell should have an expected frequency of less than 1. 

If these requirements are not met by the data in the form in which they 
were originally collected, the researcher must combine adjacent cate- 
gories so as to increase the Z;;’s in the various cells. Only after he has 
combined the categories so that fewer than 20 per cent of the cells have 
expected frequencies of less than 5 and no cell has an expected frequency 
of less than 1 can the researcher meaningfully apply the x” test. Of 
course he will be limited in his combining by the nature of his data. 
That is, the results of the statistical test may not be interpretable if 
the combining of categories has been capricious. The adjacent categories 
which are combined must have some common property or mutual 
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identity if interpretation of the outcome of the test after the combining 
is to be possible. The researcher will guard against the necessity of 
combining categories if he uses a sufficiently large N in his research. 

x? tests are insensitive to the effects of order when df > 1. Thus 
when a hypothesis takes order into account, x? may not be the best test. 
Cochran (1954) has presented methods that strengthen the common 
x? tests when Mo is tested against specific alternatives. 


Power 


There is usually no clear alternative to the x* test when it is used, and 
thus the exact power of the x? test usually cannot be computed. How- 
ever, Cochran (1952, pp. 323-324) has shown that the limiting power 
distribution of x? tends to 1 as N becomes large. 


References 


For other discussions of the x? test, the reader is referred to Cochran 
(1952; 1954), Dixon and Massey (1951, chap. 13), Edwards (1954, chap. 
18), Lewis and Burke (1949), McNemar (1955, chap. 13), and Walker 
and Ley (1953, chap. 4). 


THE EXTENSION OF THE MEDIAN TEST 
Function 


The extension of the median test determines whether k independent 
groups (not necessarily of equal size) have been drawn from the same 
Population or from populations with equal medians. It is useful when 
the variable under study has been measured in at least an ordinal scale. 


Method 


To apply the extension of the median test, we first determine the 
median score for the combined k samples of scores, i.e., we find the com- 
mon median for all scores in the k groups. We then replace each score 
by a plus if the score is larger than the common median and by a minus 
1 it is smaller than the common median. (If it happens that one or 
More scores fall at the common median, then the scores may be dichoto- 
mized by assigning a plus to those scores which exceed the common 
Median anda minus to those which fall at the median or below.) 

We may cast the resulting dichotomous sets of scores into a k X 2 
table, with the numbers in the body of the table representing the fre- 
quencies of pluses and minuses in each of the k groups. Table 8.3, shown 


elow, is an example of such a table. 
To test the null hypothesis that the k samples have come from the 
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same population with respect to medians, we compute the value of x? 


from formula (6.3): 
ve) y a Ba See So" = a (63) 


i=l j=1 
where O; = observed number of cases categorized in ith row of jth 
column 


Ei; = number of cases expected under Ho to be categorized in ith 
row of jth column 


directs one to sum over all cells 
i=1j=1 
It can be shown that the sampling distribution under Mo of x? as com- 
puted from formula (6.3) is approximated by the chi-square distribution 
with df = (k — 1)(r — 1), where k = the number of columns andr = the 
number of rows. In the median test, r = 2, and thus 


df = (k — 1)(r — 1) = (k — 1)(2 — 1) = (k — 1) 
The probability associated with the occurrence under Mo of values as 
large as an observed value of x? are given in Table C of the Appendix. 
If the observed value of x is equal to or larger than that given in Table © 
for the previously set level of significance and for the observed value of 
df = k — 1, then Ho may be rejected at that level of significance. 

If it is possible to dichotomize the scores exactly at the common median, 
then each Æ; is one-half of the marginal total for its column. When the 
scores are dichotomized as those which do and do not exceed the common 
median, the method for finding expected frequencies which is presented 
on page 105 should be used. 

Once the data have been categorized as pluses and minuses with respect 
to the common median, and the resulting frequencies have been cast in a 
k X 2 table, the computation procedures for this test are exactly the 
same as those for the x? test for k independent samples, presented in the 


previous section of this chapter. They will be illustrated in the example 
which follows. 


Example 


Suppose an educational researcher wishes to study the influence of 
amount of education upon mothers’ degree of interest in their chil- 
dren’s schooling. He takes the highest school grade completed by 
each mother as an index to her amount of education; as an index to 
degree of interest in the child’s schooling he takes the number of 
voluntary visits which each mother makes to the school during one 
school year, e.g., to class plays, to parent meetings, to self-initiated 
conferences with teachers and administrators, etc. By drawing 
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every tenth name from the file of the names of the 440 children 
enrolled in the school, he obtains the names of 44 mothers, who 
constitute his sample. His hypothesis is that mothers’ numbers of 
visits will vary according to the number of years the mothers have 
completed in school. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference in frequency of 
school visits among mothers with different amounts of education, 
i.e., frequency of maternal visits to school is independent of amount 
of maternal education. Hı: the frequency of school visits by 
mothers differs for varying amounts of maternal education. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since the groups of mothers of various edu- 
cational levels are independent of each other and since several 
groups are anticipated, a significance test for k independent samples 
is in order. Since number of years of school constitutes at best an 
ordinal measure of degree of education, and since number of visits to 
school constitutes at best an ordinal measure of degree of interest in 
one’s child’s schooling, the extension of the median test is appropri- 
ate for testing the hypothesis concerning differences in central 
tendencies. 

iii. Significance Level. Let a = .05. N = 44 = the number of 
mothers in the sample. . 

iv. Sampling Distribution. Under the null hypothesis, x° as 
computed from formula (6.3) is distributed approximately as chi 
square with df = k — 1 when r = 2. The probability associated 
with the occurrence under Ho of values as large as an observed x° is 
shown in Table C. 

v. Rejection Region. 
of x? which are so large that 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. In our fictitious example, the researcher collects 
the data presented in Table 8.2, The common median for these 44 
scores is 2.5. That is, half of the mothers visited the school two or 
fewer times during the school year, and half visited three or more 
times. If we split each group of scores at that combined median, 
we obtain the data shown in Table 8.3, which gives the number of 
mothers in each educational level who fall above or below the common 
median in number of visits to school. Of those mothers whose 
education was limited to 8 years, for example, five visited the school 
three or more times and five visited two or fewer times. of those 
mothers who had attended some years of college, three visited the 
school three or more times, and one visited two or fewer times. 

Given in italics in Table 8.3 are the expected number of visits of 
each group under Ho. Observe that, with the scores dichotomized 


The region of rejection consists of all values 
the probability associated with their 
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TABLE 8.2. NUMBER or Visits To SCHOOL BY MOTHERS or 
Various EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(Artificial data) 
—_ OF 


Education completed by mother 


Pea 10th grade High school | Some | College | Graduate 
(8th grade) (12th grade) | college | graduate} school 
9 2 2 
4 4 6 
2 5 
3 2 


rFaOwOoNnrFnown 


PN ANOWOrRR LY 


RK OANTKENAOCMwW RON 


TABLE 8.3. Visits To SCHOOL BY Morners or Various EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(Artificial data) 


ama e a ee 


Education completed by mother 


Ele- High Ga 
ig ‘ol- 
pr te 10th | school | Some ieee Gradu-| Total 
O. col- ate 
(Sth grade | (12th gradu- 
rade) lege school 
grade) g ate 
No. of mothers whose | 5 5.5 6.5 2 2 1 
visits were more fre- 
quent than common 5 4 7 3 2 1 22 
median no. of visits 
No. of mothers whose | 5 6.6 6.6 2 2 1 
visits were less fre- 
quent than common 5 if 5 1 2 1 22 
median no. of visits 
Total 10 11 13 4 4 2 44 
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exactly at the median, the expected frequency in each cell is 
just one-half of the total for the column in which the cell is located. 
Examining the data, the reader will notice that in this form the data 
are not amenable to a x? analysis, for more than 20 per cent of the 
cells have expected frequencies of less than 5. (See the discussion of 
when to use the x? test, on pages 178 and 179.) Observe that those 
categories with the unacceptably small expected frequencies all 
concern mothers who have attended college for various amounts 
of time: those who had some college, those who graduated from col- 
lege, and those who attended graduate school. We may combine 
the three categories into one: College (one or more years). By doing 
so, we obtain the data shown in Table 8.4. Observe that in this 


TABLE 8.4, Vistrs ro ScHooL BY MOTHERS or VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(Artificial data) 


Education completed by mother 
Ele- i Col- 
High 
mentary} 10th | school | o Tege ES 
Brao! grade (12th 
(8th grade) more 
grade) years) 
No. of mothers whose visits were more | 5 6.6 6.5 ő 
frequent than common median no. 5 4 ri 6 22 
of visits 
Mf r 
No. of mothers whose visits were less | 3 5.6 6.6 5 
frequent than common median no. 5 7 6 4 22 
of visits 
Total 10 11 13 10 44 


table we have data which are amenable to a x? analysis. 
We may compute the observed value of x? by substituting the 


data in Table 8.4 into formula (6.3): 


k 
x = (0% a E;)? (6.3) 
i=l jel i EN h 
E = 5)? ci (4- ap 4 (7 ae i. (6 = 5) 
Zp = 58)? , 6-65), @— 5)! 
ae | a a 


0 + .409 + .0385 + -2 + 0 + -409 + .0385 + .2 
1.295 


Noi 
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By this computation we determine that x? = 1.295, and we know 
that df =k—1=4-—1=3. Reference to Table C reveals 
that under Ho a x? equal to or greater than 1.295 for df = 3 has 
probability of occurrence between .80 and .70. Since this p is 
larger than our previously set level of significance, a = .05, our 
decision is to accept Ho. On the basis of these (fictitious) data, we 
cannot reject the null hypothesis that the number of school visits 
made by mothers is independent of amount of maternal education. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the extension 
of the median test: 

1. Determine the common median of the scores in the |: groups. 

2. Assign pluses to all scores above that median and minuses to all 
scores below, thereby splitting each of the k groups of scores at the com- 
bined median. Cast the resulting frequencies ina k X 2 table. 

3. Using the data in that table, compute the value of x? as given by 
formula (6.3). Determine df = k — 1. 

4. Determine the significance of the observed value of x* by reference 
to Table C. If the associated probability given for values as large as 
the observed value of x? is equal to or smaller than a, reject Hy in favor of 
Hh. 

As we have mentioned, the extension of the median test is in essence 
a x? test for k samples. For information concerning the conditions 
under which the test may properly be used, and the power of the test, 
the reader is referred to discussions of these topics on pages 178 and 179 


References 


Discussions relevant to this test are contained in Cochran (1954) and 
Mood (1950, pp. 398-399). 


THE KRUSKAL-WALLIS ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BY RANKS 


Function 


The Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks is an 
extremely useful test for deciding whether | independent samples are 
from different populations. Sample values almost invariably differ 
somewhat, and the question is whether the differences among the samples 
signify genuine population differences or whether they represent merely 
chance variations such as are to be expected among several random 
samples from the same population. The Kruskal-Wallis technique tests 
the null hypothesis that the k samples come from the same population or 
from identical populations with respect to averages. The test assumes 
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that the variable under study has an underlying continuous distribution. 
It requires at least ordinal measurement of that variable. 


Rationale and Method 

In the computation of the Kruskal-Wallis test, each of the N obser- 
vations are replaced by ranks. That is, all of the scores from all of the 
k samples combined are ranked in a single series. The smallest score is 
replaced by rank 1, the next to smallest by rank 2, and the largest by rank 
N. N = the total number of independent observations in the / samples. 

When this has been done, the sum of the ranks in each sample (column) 
is found. The Kruskal-Wallis test determines whether these sums of 
ranks are so disparate that they are not likely to have come from samples 
which were all drawn from the same population. 

It can be shown that if the k samples actually are from the same popu- 
lation or from identical populations, that is, if Ho is true, then H [the 
Statistic used in the Kruskal-Wallis test and defined by formula (8.1) 
below] is distributed as chi square with df = k — 1, provided that the 
sizes of the various } samples are not too small. That is, 

k 
H = * RÈL 3N +1) (8.1) 
N(N + 1) a nj 
where k = number of samples 
nj = number of eases in jth sample . 
N = Yn,;, the number of cases in all samples combined 
R; = sum of ranks in jth sample (column) 
k 
directs one to sum over the & samples (columns) 
n j=1 
18 distributed approximate 


Sizes (n;’s) 5 i 7 largi 
j’s) sufficiently large. . ‘ : in 
When there are more than 5 cases In the various groups, that is, 


ni > 5, the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of _ 
as large as an observed H may be determined by reference to Table C o 
the Appendix. If the observed value of H is equal to or larger than the 
value of chi square given in Table C for the previously set level of os 
hificance and for the observed value of df = k — 1, then Ho may be 
rejecte BN ignificance. we 
Whey Papp fos i of cases in each of the 3 samples is : or 
fewer, the chi-square approximation to the sampling distribution of 3 is 
not sufficiently close. For such cases, exact probabilities x he 
tabled from formula (8.1). These are presented in Table 4 i he 
Appendix. The first column in that table gives the number of cases in 
the 3 samples, i.e., gives various possible values of nı, nə, and ns. The 


ly as chi square with df = k — 1, for sample 
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second gives various values of H, as computed from formula (8.1). 
The third gives the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho 
of values as large as an observed H. 

For example, if H > 5.8333 when the three samples contain 4, 3, and 1 
cases, Table O show that the null hypothesis may be rejected at the .021 
level of significance. 


Example for Small Samples 


Suppose an educational researcher wishes to test the hypothesis 
that school administrators are typically more authoritarian than 
classroom teachers. He knows, however, that his data for testing 
this hypothesis may be contaminated by the fact that many class- 
room teachers are administration-oriented in their professional 
aspirations. That is, many teachers take administrators as a refer- 
ence group. To avoid this contamination, he plans to divide his 
14 subjects into 3 groups: teaching-oriented teachers (classroom 
teachers who wish to remain in a teaching position), administration- 
oriented teachers (classroom teachers who aspire to become adminis- 
trators), and administrators. He administers the F scale! (a 
measure of authoritarianism) to cach of the 14 subjects. His 
hypothesis is that the three groups will differ with respect to averages 
on the F scale. 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference among the average 
F scores of teaching-oriented teachers, administration-oriented 
teachers, and administrators. H,: the three groups of educators 
are not the same in their average F scores.? 

ii. Statistical Test. Since three independent groups are under 
study, a test for k independent samples is called for. Since F-scale 
scores may be considered to represent at least ordinal measurement 
of authoritarianism, the Kruskal-Wallis test is appropriate. 

iii. Significance Level. Leta = .05. N = 14 = the total number 
of educators studied. nı = 5 = the number of teaching-oriented 
teachers. n= 5 = the number of administration-oriented teach- 
ers. ns = 4 = the number of administrators. 

iv. Sampling Distribution. For k = 3 and n;s small, Table O 
gives the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho for 
values as large as an observed H. 


1 Presented in Adorno, T. W., Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, Levinson, D. J., and San- 
ford, R. N. 1950. The authoritarian personality. New York: Harper. 

21f X stands for the score of a teaching-oriented teacher, Y stands for the score 
of an administration-oriented teacher, and Z stands for the score of an administrator, 
then Ho, more properly stated, is that p(X > Y) = p(X > Z) = p(¥ > Z) = a 
H, would then call for inequality at least once. 
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v. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 
of H which are so large that the probability associated with their 
occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than a = .05. 

vi. Decision. For this fictitious study, the F scores for the various 
educators are shown in Table 8.5. If we rank these 14 F scores 

Taste 8.5. AUTHORITARIANISM Scores OF THREE Grours or EDUCATORS 
(Artificial data) 
ae o a al 
Administration-oriented 


n pais, rags Administrators 
eachers teachers 
96 82 115 
128 124 149 
83 132 166 
61 135 147 
101 109 


tain the ranks shown in Table 8.6. 


= 22 


from lowest to highest, we ob 
he three groups to obtain Ri = 22, 


These ranks are summed for t 
R: = 37, and R; = 46, as shown in Table 8.6. 

Taste 8.6. AUTHORITARIANISM Ranks or THREE GROUPS 
or EDUCATORS 


(Artificial data) 
Teaching-oriented Administration-oriented Adtainistrators 
teachers teachers 
4 2 T 
9 8 13 
3 10 14 
1 11 12 
5 6 
Ri = 22 E | R: = 37 R; = 46 
Now with these data we may compute the value of H from formula 
(8.1): 
H (8.1) 


"E R apt | a0 +0 
marl 5 5 
= 6.4 


Reference to Table O discloses that when the 7,’s are 5D and 4, 
H > 6.4 has probability of occurrence under the null hypothesis of 
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p < .049. Since this probability is smaller than a = -05, our deci- 
sion in this fictitious study is to reject Ho in favor of H,. We con- 
clude that the specified three groups of educators differ in degree of 
authoritarianism. 


Tied observations. When ties occur between two or more scores, each 
score is given the mean of the ranks for which it is tied. 

Since the value of H is somewhat influenced by ties, one may wish to 
correct for ties in computing H. To correct for the effect of ties, M is 
computed by formula (8.1) and then divided by 


zT 
1- yN (Sia 


where 7 = ¿ — ¿ (when ¢ is the number of tied observations in a tied 
group of scores) 
N = number of observations in all k samples together, that is, 
N = 2n; 
ZT directs one to sum over all groups of ties 
Thus a general expression for H corrected for ties is 


k 
12 R} , 
NN FD Lyn, ONN 
— j=1 
T= Z ST (8.3) 
a rs 


The effect of correcting for ties is to increase the value of H and thus 
to make the result more significant than it would have been if uncor- 
rected. Therefore if one is able to reject Ho without making the cor- 
rection [i.e., by using formula (8.1) for computing H], one will be able to 
reject Ho at an even more stringent level of significance if the correction 
is used. 

In most cases, the effect of the correction is negligible. If no more 
than 25 per cent of the observations are involved in ties, the probability 
associated with an H computed without the correction for ties, i.e., by 
formula (8.1), is rarely changed by more than 10 per cent when the cor- 
rection for ties is made, that is, if H is computed by formula (8.3), 
according to Kruskal and Wallis (1952, p. 587). 

In the example which follows, M is first computed by formula (8.1) and 
then is corrected for ties. Notice that even though there are 13 groups of 
ties, involving 47 of the 56 observations, the change in M which results 
from applying the correction for ties is merely from H = 18.464 to 
H = 18.566, 


————————— 
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As usual, the magnitude of the correction factor depends on the length 
of the ties, i.e., on the values of ¿, as well as on the percentage of the obser- 
vations involved. This point is discussed on page 125. 


Example for Large Samples 


: An investigator determined the birth weights of the members of 
eight different litters of pigs, in order to determine whether birth 
weight is affected by litter size.’ 

i. Null Hypothesis. Ho: there is no difference in the average birth 
weights of pigs from litters of different sizes. Ha: the average birth 
Weights of pigs from different litter sizes are not all equal. 

ii. Statistical Test. Since the eight litters are independent, a 
statistical test for Æ independent samples is appropriate. Although 
the measurement of weight in pounds is measurement in a ratio 
scale, we choose the nonparametric one-way analysis of variance 


rather than the equivalent parametric test in order to avoid making 
and homogeneity of variance 


the assumptions concerning normality 
o increase the generality 


associated with the parametric F test and t 
of our findings. 
iii. Significance Level. Leta = 05. N = 56 = the total number 
of infant pigs under study. 
lv. Sampling Distribution. 
distributed approximately a 


As computed by formula (8.1), H is 
s chi square with df =k — 1. Thus 


the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of values as 
large as an observed H may be determined by reference to Table C. 


V. Rejection Region. The region of rejection consists of all values 


of H which are so large that the probability associated with their 
7 is equal to or less than 


Occurrence under Ho for df =k —-1= 4 


œ = 05. 

vi. Decision. The birth weights of the 56 infant pigs belonging to 
8 litters are given in Table 8.7. If we rank these 56 weights, we 
Obtain the ranks shown in Table 8.8. Observe that we have ranked 
the 56 scores in a single series, as is required by this test. The 


Smallest infant pig, the final member of litter 1, weighed 1.1 pounds 


he data presented in tables 10.16.1, 10.17.1, 
f Statistical methods by George W. Snedecor 


s z with the kind permission of the author and the publisher, the Iowa State Col- 
c e Although these data are not from the behavioral sciences, and although 
he re kal-Wallis test may not be as efficient as a regression analysis in extracting 
of elevant information in the data, the example is chosen for this illustration because 

d in the observations and because the groups are 
o is rare in research data available in complete 
Kruskal and Wallis (1952) 


im: 
10. This example uses an adaptation of t 
“*, and 10.29.3 of the fifth edition o: 


Soe number of ties containe 
rm in th vab; This latter featur m 
use the i current literature of the behavioral sciences. 

Same illustrative data in the presentation of their test. 
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and is given the rank of 1. The heaviest infant pig, also in litter 1, 
weighed 4.4 pounds; this weight earned the rank of 56. Also shown 
in Table 8.8 are the sums of each column of ranks, the R,’s. 


TABLE 8.7. Brrr Weicuts IN Pounns or EIGHT LITTERS or 
Ponanp Cuina Pics, Sprinc, 1919 


Litters 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
2.0 3.5 3.3 3.2 2.6 3.1 2.6 2.5 
2.8 2.8 3.6 3.3 2.6 2.9 2.2 2.4 
3.3 3.2 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.1 2.2 3.0 
3.2 3.5 3.1 2.9 2.0 2.5 2.5 1.5 
4.4 2.3 3.2 3.3 2.0 1.2 
3.6 2.4 3.3 2.5 2.1 1.2 
1.9 2.0 2.9 2.6 
3.3 1.6 3.4 2.8 
2.8 3.2 
Lol 3.2 


With the data in Table 8.8, we may compute the value of H uncor- 
rected for ties, by formula (8.1): 


k 
1 


e R? 
E= awp -aw +n (8.1) 


à 12 (317)? , (216.5)? | (414)? , (277.5)? , (105.5)? 
sery e ee ag o a ee 


+ Oe, ey C] - 360+ 0) 


= s (10,048.9 + 5,859.031 + 17,139.6 + 9,625.781 
+ 1,855.042 + 3,721.0 + 852.042 + 1,296.0) — 171 
= 18.464 
Reference to Table C indicates that an H > 18.464 with 
df=k—-1=7 


has probability of occurrence under H, of p < .02. 

To correct for ties, we must first determine how many groups of 
ties occurred and how many scores were tied in each group. The 
first tie occurred between two pigs in litter 7 (who both weighed 1.2 
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pounds). Both were assigned the rank of 2.5. Here ¢ = the num- 
ber of tied observations = 2. For this occurrence, 


T=8-t=8-2=6 


The next tie occurred between four pigs who were assigned the tied 
rank of 8.5. Hereé = 4, and T =#—i=64—4= 60. 


Tante 8.8. Ranks or Birrn Weicuts or Ercnr Lirrers or Pics 


Litters 
i 2 3 4 5 6 z s 
8.5 52.5 47.5 41.0 23.0 36.0 23.0 18.5 
27.5 27.5 54.5 47.5 23.0 31.5 12.5 15.5 
47.5 41.0 23.0 41.0 31.5 36.0 12.5 34.0 
41.0 52.5 36.0 31.5 8.5 18.5 18.5 4.0 
56.0 14.0 41.0 47.5 8.5 2.5 
54.5 15.5 47.5 18.5 11.0 2.5 
6.0 8.5 31.5 23.0 
47.5 5.0 51.0 27.5 
27.5 41.0 
1.0 41.0 
Ri = 317.0 |R = 216.5 |m, = 414.0 |B = 277.5 [Re = 105.5 |Re = 122.0 |R: = 71.5 |Rs = 72.0 
ee eee 


Continuing through the data in Table 8.8 in this way, we find that 
13 groups of ties occurred. We may count the number of observa- 
tions in each tied group to determine the various values of ¢, and we 
may compute the value of T = @ — t in each case. Our count will 
result in the findings below: 


“Je gl af) 2p oie 6/2] 2 
su | ai ate] 4 
T 161! 601] 6 | co | 120 |60 | 60 | 24 | 336 | 210 | 6} 6 


Observe that for any particular value of t, the value of T is a con- 
stant. Now, using formula (8.2), we may compute the total cor- 


Tection for ties: 


oie 82 
N? -N 
~ 1 _ (6+60+6+6+60+120+60+60+24+336+210+6+60) 


66) — 56 
= .9945 


Now this value becomes the denominator of formula (8.3), and ie 
value we have already computed from formula (8.1) is the numera- 
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tor. Thus we need make only one additional operation to compute 
the value of H corrected for ties: 


k 
12 Rr 
NN +I 4w AUN -1 
H= ; 5 sT (8.3) 
N? pn N 

18.464 
= 9945 
= 18.566 


Reference to Table C discloses that the probability associated with 
the occurrence under Ho of a value as large as M = 18.566, df = 7, 
is p < .01. Since this probability is smaller than our previously 
set level of significance, œ = .05, our decision is to reject Ho.* We 
conclude that the birth weight of pigs varies significantly with litter 
size. 


Summary of procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks: 

1. Rank all of the observations for the | groups in a single series, 
assigning ranks from 1 to N. 

2. Determine the value of R (the sum of the ranks) for each of the 
k groups of ranks. 

3. If a large proportion of the observations are tied, compute the 
value of H from formula (8.3). Otherwise use formula (8.1). 

4. The method for assessing the significance of the observed value of 
H depends on the size of k and on the size of the groups: 

a. If k= 3 and if n, nz, ns <5, Table O may be used to deter- 
mine the associated probability under Ho of an H as large as that 
observed. 

b. In other cases, the significance of a value as large as the observed 
value of H may be assessed by reference to Table C, with 

df=k—-1 | 
5. If the probability associated with the observed value of H is equal 


to or less than the previously set level of signific 


ance, a, reject Ho in 
favor of Hı. 


Power-Efficiency 
Compared with the most powerful parametric test, the F test, under 
conditions where the assumptions associated with the statistical model of 


* The parametric analysis of variance yields an F = 2.987, which for df’s of 7 and 
48 corresponds with a probability of .O11. 
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the F test are met, the Kruskal-Wallis test has asymptotic efficiency of 


3 
z = 95.5 per cent (Andrews, 1954). 
ne Kruskal-Wallis test is more efficient than the extension of the 
pi ‘a test because it utilizes more of the information in the observa- 

ns, converting the scores into ranks rather than simply dichotomizing 


th n 
em as above and below the median. 


References 


Pr oi will find discussions of the one-way analysis of variance by 
nks in Kruskal and Wallis (1952) and in Kruskal (1952). 


DISCUSSION 


Three nonparametric statistical tests for analyzing data from k inde- 


co samples were presented in this chapter. 
the pe of these, the x° test for X independent 
study y are in frequencies and when measurement of the variables under 
It tent a a nominal scale or in discrete categories of an ordinal scale. 
dé d J nether the proportions or frequencies m the VANOU categories 
a of the condition (sample) under which they were 
come fron That is, it tests the null hypothesis that the k samples have 
tothe om the same population or from identical populations with respect 

the proportion of cases in the various categories. 
at least ; d, the extension of the median test, requires 
whether Satine measurement of the variable under study. It tests 
sth A k independent samples of scores on that variable could have 
awn from the same population or identical populations with 


Tes 
“The i the median. 

he Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of v: 
at least ordinal measure 
ent samples could have be 


samples, is useful when 


he see 
e second test presente 


fh oe ariance by ranks, the third 
Shek s ussed, requires ment of the variable. 
saina S wW hether k independ en drawn from the 
Ve ee population. : . 
rather — no choice among these tests if our data are in frequencies 
han scores, i.e., if we have enumeration data, and if the measure- 


Ment; : 
„ent is no stronger than nominal. The x? test for k independent samples 


is un; 
Nniquely useful for such data. 
both T, extension of the median test and the Kruskal-Wallis test may 
the q e applied to the same data, i.e., they have similar requirements for 
Used E under test. When the data are such that either test might be 
i Use he Kruskal-Wallis test will be found to be more efficient because 
Scores, more of the information in the observations. It converts the 
to ranks, whereas the extension of the median test converts them 
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simply to either pluses or minuses. Thus the Kruskal-Wallis test pre- 
serves the magnitude of the scores more fully than does the extension of 
the median test. For this reason it is usually more sensitive to differ- 
ences among the k samples of scores. 

The Kruskal-Wallis test seems to be the most efficient of the non- 
parametric tests for k independent samples. 
2 = 95.5 per cent, when compared with the F test, the most powerful 


parametric test. 


It has power-efficiency of 


There are at least four other nonparametric tests for k independent 
samples. These four are rather specialized in their usefulness and 
therefore have not been presented here. However, the reader might 
find one of them most valuable in meeting certain specific statistical 
requirements. The first of these tests, the Whitney extension to the 
Mann-Whitney test (Whitney, 1951), is a significance test for three 
samples. It differs from the more general Kruskal-Wallis test in applica- 
tion in that it is designed to test the prediction that the three averages 
will occur in a specific order. The second of these tests is Mosteller’s 
k-sample test of slippage (Mosteller, 1948 ; Mosteller and Tukey, 1950). 
The third is a k-sample runs test (Mood, 1940). Jonckheere (1954) 
presented the fourth, which is a k-sample test against ordered alterna- 


tives, i.e., is designed to test the prediction that the % averages will occur 
in a specific order. 


CHAPTER 9 


MEASURES OF CORRELATION AND THEIR 
TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


M Aianei in the behavioral sciences, we frequently wish to know 
relation T serg of scores are related, or to know the degree of their 
may bet stablishing that a correlation exists between two variables 
oA he geri aim of a research, as in some studies of personality 
correlation trait clusters, intragroup similarities, ete. Or establishing a 
oo 3 may be but one step in a research having other ends, as is 
D E hen we use measures of correlation to test the reliability of our 

vations. 
doe chapter will be devoted 
res of correlation, and the 


eterm; 
as ioe the probability associated w 
rge as the one observed in the sample under the null hypothesis 


t 

ae variables are unrelated in the population. That is, in addition to 
Kemi measures of association we shall present statistical tests which 
toe ne the “significance” of the observed association. The problem 
Koe degree of association between two sets of scores is quite 
Gan ee in character from that of testing for the existence of an associa- 
State nee population. It is, of course, of some interest to be able to 
8roup a degree of association between two sets of scores from a given 
Whether subjects. But it is perhaps of greater interest to be able to say 
at i or not some observed association In a sample of scores indicates 
Dopulati, variables under study are most probably associated in the 
itself r ion from which the sample was drawn. The correlation coefficient 
at c ©presents the degree of association. Tests of the significance of 
Se determine, at a stated level of probability, whether the 
Yield — exists in the population from which a sample was drawn to 

3 he data from which the coefficient was computed. j 
€ parametric case, the usual measure of correlation 1s the Pearson 
This statistic requires scores 


Proq: 
uct- 5 
Which : moment correlation coefficient T- 
Wish 4, represent measurement in at least an equal-interval scale. If we 
© test the significance of an observed value of 7, we must not only 
195 


to the presentation of nonparametric 
presentation of statistical tests which 
ith the occurrence of a correlation 
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meet the measurement requirement but we must also assume that the 
scores are from a bivariate normal population. 

If, with a given set of data, the measurement requirement of r is not 
met or the normality assumption is unrealistic, then use may be made 
of one of the nonparametric correlation coefficients and associated sig- 
nificance tests presented in this chapter. Nonparametric measures of 
correlation are available for both nominal and ordinal data. The tests 
make no assumption about the shape of the population from which the 
scores were drawn. Some assume that the variables have underlying 
continuity, while others do not even make this assumption. Moreover, 
the researcher will find that, especially with small samples, the computa- 
tion of nonparametric measures of correlation and tests of significance is 
easier than the computation of the Pearson r. 

The uses and limitations of each measure will be discussed as the 
measure is presented. A discussion comparing the merits and uses of the 
various measures will be offered at the close of the chapter. 


THE CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENT: C 
Function 


The contingency coefficient C is a measure of the extent of association 
or relation between two sets of attributes. Itis uniquely useful when we 
have only categorical (nominal scale) information about one or both sets 
of these attributes. That is, it may be used when the information about 
the attributes consists of an unordered series of frequencies. 

To use the contingency coefficient, it is not necessary that we be 
able to assume underlying continuity for the various categories used to 
measure either or both sets of attributes. In fact, we do not even need 
to be able to order the categories in any particular way. The contingency 
coefficient, as computed from a contingency table, will have the same 


value regardless of how the categories are arranged in the rows and 
columns. 


Method 
To compute the contingency coefficient between scores on two sets of 
categories, say Ai, A2, As, . . . , Ay, and Bi, Bs, Bs... , B,, we arrange 


the frequencies in a contingency table like Table 9.1. The data may 
consist of any number of categories. That is, one may compute a con- 
tingency coefficient from a 2 X 2 table, a 2 X 5 table, a 4 X 4 table, 2 
3 X 7 table, or any k X r table. 

In such a table, we may enter expected frequencies for each cell (E's) 
by determining what frequencies would occur if there were no association 
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or correlation between the two variables. The larger is the discrepancy 
between these expected values and the observed cell values, the larger is 
the degree of association between the two variables and thus the higher is 
the value of C. 


TABLE 9.1. For or THE CONTINGENCY TABLE FROM Wuicu C Is COMPUTED 


Ay Ag aa Ax Total 
By (Ai B,) (A2Bi) TT (AxBi) 
B, (AB) | (A2Bs) si (AxBe) 
B, (AiB,) (A2B,) see | (A:B;) 
Total N 
reais Oa ONES E 


The degree of association between two sets of attributes, whether 
Prderable or not, and irrespective of the nature of the variable (it may 
© either continuous or discrete) or of the underlying distribution of 
€ attribute (the population distribution may be normal or any other 
Shape), may be found from a contingency table of the frequencies by 


ee ee (9.1) 
c= Jx +x 
p k r 
Where ie (Os = Ba)? (6.3) 
x = Ey 
i=l j=1 


rr Where x? is computed by the method presented earlier (pages 104 to 
C, one first computes the value of 


Tn oth 
er w i mpute 
i aig gga prety a hat value into formula (9.1) to 


$ . 
Set e formula (6.3), and then inserts t 


Example l 

This computation may be illustrated by reference to date: ae 

Were first presented in Chap. 8, in the discussion of the x? test a : 

independent samples. The reader will remember that peri 

tested whether the high school curriculums chosen by hat m = 
mtown were dependent on the social class of the youths. ser 
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that this is a question of the association between frequencies from an 
unordered series (high school curriculum) and frequencies from an 
ordered series (social class status). Hollingshead’s data are repeated 
in Table 9.2,a 3 X 4 contingency table. For the data in this table, 
TABLE 9.2. Frequency OF ENROLLMENT oF ELMTOWN YOUTHS FROM 


Five Socran CLASSES IN THREE ALTERNATIVE HIGH 
ScHooL Curricutums* 


Class 
Curriculum Total 


College preparatory 23 40 16 2 81 
General 11 75 107 14 207 
Commercial 1 31 60 10 102 

Total 35 146 183 26 390 


* Adapted from Table X of Hollingshead, A. B. 1949. 
youth. New York: Wiley, p 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Elmtown’s 
. 462, with the kind permission of John 


x? = 69.2. (The computation of x? for these data is given on 


page 177.) Knowing this, we may determine the value of C by 
using formula (9.1): 


2 
C= sar en) 


69.2 
390 + 69.2 


= .39 


We determine that the correlation, expressed by a contingency 


coefficient, between social class Position and choice of high school 
curriculum in Elmtown is C = .39. 


Testing the Significance of the Contingency Coefficient 


The scores or observations with which we deal in research are fre- 
quently from individuals in whom we are interested because they con- 
stitute a random sample from a population in which we are interested: 
If we observe a correlation between two sets of attributes in the sample, 
we may wish to determine whether it is plausible for us to conclude that 
they are associated in the population which is represented by the sample- 

If a group of subjects constitutes a random sample from some popu 
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oo ae determine whether the association that exists between 
eit TEN from that sample indicates that an association exists in 
a: a ion by testing the association for “significance.” In testing 
Froot he a of a measure of association, we are testing the null 
| non gel ey there is no correlation in the population, i.e., that the 
Sissy ta of the measure of association in the sample could have 
peek chance in a random sample from a population in which the two 
i s were not correlated. 
dta to test the null hypothesis, we usually ascertain the sampling 
ae en of the statistie (in this case, the measure of association) 
hathes o We then use an appropriate statistical test to determine 
fe a onr observed value of that statistic can reasonably be thought to 
an under Ho, referring to some predetermined level of sig- 
saluo ra If the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of a 
than ou ric as our observed value of the statistic is equal to or less 
ee iat r level of significance, that is, if p = a, then we decide to reject 
result ar conclude that the observed association in our sample is not a 
Eser chance but rather represents & genuine relation in the population. 
value er, if the statistical test reveals that it is likely that our observed 
en oe have arisen under Ho, that is, if p > æ, then we decide 
the ae data do not permit us to conclude that there is a relation between 
melko Ss in the population from which the sample was drawn. j This 
the i testing hypotheses should by now be thoroughly familiar to 
i er. A fuller discussion of the method is given in Chap. 2, and 


illustrations of its use oecur throughout this book. 

arson product-moment corre- 
ficance by exactly the method 
he will discover 
tested for signif- 
he contingency 
is a special case. t refer to the 


Samp]; a 8 
is eee distribution of C in order to 


C. This statistic, of course, is xè. We 


n of the significance of 
differs significantl 


est whether an observed C 


etermining whether the x? for the data is significant. 
we may determine the significance 


of i T k X r contingency table, we i signifi 
Probab of association (the significance of C) by ascertaining the 
aS the ility associated with the occurrence under Ho of values as large 
ity is observed value of x2, with df = (k — 1)(r — 1). I that probabil- 

qual to or less than a, the null hypothesis may be rejected at that 


May t 
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level of significance. Table C gives the probability associated with the 
occurrence under Meo of values as large as an observed x?. f If the x? for 
the sample values is significant, then we may conclude that in the popula- 
tion the association between the two sets of attributes is not zero. 


Example 


We have shown that in Elmtown the relation between adolescents’ 
social class status and their curriculum choice is C = .39. In the 
course of computing C, we determined that x? = 69.2. Now if we 
consider the adolescents in Hollingshead’s group to be a random 
sample from some population, we may test whether social class 
status is related to curriculum choice in that population by testing 
x?’ = 69.2 for significance. By referring to Table C, we may deter- 
mine that x? > 69.2 with df = (k — 1)(r — 1) = (4 — 1)(3 — 1) =6 
has probability of occurrence under Ho of less than .001. Thus we 
could reject Ho at the .001 level of significance, and conclude that 
social class status and high school curriculum choice are related an 
the population of which the Elmtown youth are a sample. That is, 


we conclude that C = .39 is significant ly different from zero. 


Summary of Procedure 


These are the steps in the use of the contingency coefficient: 

1. Arrange the observed frequencies in a k Xr contingency table, 
like Table 9.1, where k = the number of categories on which one variable 
is “scored” andr = the number of categories on which the other variable 
is “scored.” ; 

2. Determine the expected frequency under Ho for each cell by multi- 
plying the two marginal totals common to that cell and then dividing 
this product by N, the total number of cases. If more than 20 per cent 
of the cells have expected frequencies of less than 5, or if any cell has an 
expected frequency of less than 1, combine categories to increase the 
expected frequencies which are deficient. 

3. Using formula (6.3), compute the value of x? for the data. 

4. With this value of x*, compute the value of C, using formula (9.1)- 

5. To test whether the observed value of C indicates that there is an 
association between the two variables in the population sampled, deter- 
mine the associated probability under Ho of a value as large as the 
observed x? with df = (k — 1)(r — 1) by referring to Table C. If that 
probability is equal to or less than a, reject Ho in favor of A. 


Limitations of the Contingency Coefficient 


The wide applicability and relatively casy computation of C may 
seem to make it an ideal all-round measure of association, This is 
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gi be because of several limitations or deficiencies of the statistic. 
i. pigs we may say that it is desirable for correlation coefficients 
ie cen a the following characteristics: (a) where there is a com- 
ariel obi any association, the coefficient should vanish, i.e., should 
me ae and (b) when the variables show complete dependence on 
Tapa m perfectly correlated—the coefficient should equal un- 
E e | a contingency coefficient has the first but not the second 
ts roa it equals zero when there is no association, but it cannot 
The i ye This is the first limitation of C. f 

fone MDDS limit for the contingency coefficient is a function of the 

der of categories. When b = 7, the upper limit for C, that is, the C 


which w 
hich would occur for two perfectly correlated variables, is i 


“4 o PP ine the upper limit of C for a 2 X 2 tableis V3 = .707. Fora 
fact Po A the maximum value which C can attain is v3 = .816. The 
second lis the upper limit of C depends on the sizes of k and r creates the 
‘Niles rede Cc. Two contingency coefficients are not comparable 
Athi =e are yielded by contingency tables of the same size. 
tation a limitation of C is that the data must be amenable to the compu- 
Ten. E before C may appropriately be used. The reader will 
per rote that the x? test can properly be used only if fewer than 20 
cell has of the cells have an expected frequency of less than 5 and no 
A fo ee expected frequency of less than Lo 
other a limitation of C is that C is not direc 
Rendon S of correlation, e.g., the Pearson’, th 
oa of these limitations, the contingency coefficient is an extremely 
linne of association because of its wide applicability. , The con- 
ulation. coefficient makes no assumptions about the shape of the pop- 
Variabl = scores, it does not require underlying continuity in the 
east p E under analysis, and it requires only nominal measurement (the 
reed hned variety of measurement) of the variables. Because of this 
— oom from assumptions and requirements, C may often be used to 


Indie. i 
on ate the degree of relation between two sets of scores to which none 
€ other measures of association which we have presented is applicable. 


tly comparable to any 
e Spearman 7s, or the 


e should not expect the 
tecting a relation in the 
dits complete freedom 
here other measures of 
a function of x, its 


B 
contina of its nature and its limitations, j 
Population coefficient to be very powerful in de 
1. However, its ease of computation an 
ive assumptions recommend its use W 
may be inapplicable. Because C is 
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limiting power distribution, like that of x?, tends to 1 as N becomes large 
(Cochran, 1952). 


References 


For other discussions of the contingency coefficient, the reader is 
referred to Kendall (1948b, chap. 13) and McNemar (1955, pp. 203-207). 


THE SPEARMAN RANK CORRELATION COEFFICIENT: Ts 


Function 


Of all the statistics based on ranks, the Spearman rank correlation 
coefficient was the earliest to be developed and is perhaps the best 
known today. This statistic, sometimes called rho, is here represented 
by rs. It is a measure of association which requires that both variables 
be measured in at least an ordinal scale so that the objects or individuals 
under study may be ranked in two ordered series. 


Rationale 


Suppose N individuals are ranked according to two variables. For 
example, we might arrange a group of students in the order of their 
scores on the college entrance test and again in the order of their scholasti¢ 
standing at the end of the freshman year. If the ranking on the entrance 
test is denoted as Xj, Xo, X3,... , Xy, and the ranking on scholastic 
standing is represented by Hi, Ya Fy a i sa Konawe may use a measure of 
rank correlation to determine the relation between the X’s and the Y’s- 

We can see that the correlation between entrance test ranks and 
scholastic standing would be perfect if and only if X; = Y; for all 7s: 
Therefore, it would seem logical to use the various differences, 


d; = X; — Y; 


as an indication of the disparity between the two sets of rankings. Sup- 
pose Mary McCord received the top score on the entrance examination 
but places fifth in her class in scholastic standing. Her d would be —4 
John Stanislowski, on the other hand, placed tenth on the entrance 
examination but leads the class in grades. Hisdis 9. The magnitude 
of these various d/s gives us an idea of how close is the relation 
between entrance examination scores and scholastic standing. If the 
relation between the two sets of ranks were perfect, every d would be 
zero. The larger the di’s, the less perfect must be the association 
between the two variables. 

Now in computing a correlation coefficient it would be awkward tO 
use the d,’s directly. One difficulty is that the negative d;s would 
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cancel out the positive ones when we tried to determine the total magni- 
tude of the discrepancy. However, if d? is employed rather than di, 
this difficulty is circumvented. It is clear that the larger are the various 
di’s, the larger will be the value of Sd,*. 

The derivation of the computing formula for rs is fairly simple. We 
Shall present it here because it may help to expose the nature of the 
coefficient, and also because the derivation will reveal other forms by 
which the formula may be expressed. One of these alternative forms will 
be used later when we find it necessary to correct the coefficient for the 
Presence of tied scores. S ae 

Ife =x — X, where X is the mean of the scores on the X variable, 
and ify = y — Y, then a general expression for a correlation coefficient 
1s (Kendall, 1948a, chap. 2) 

Sry (9.2) 


$= 
yV Se zy? 


i i : Ç, z 
M which the sums are over the V values in the sample. Now when the 


F : and Y’s are ranks, r = rs, and the sum of the N integers, 1,2, .--; 
is 
N 
a N(N + 1) 


72 p 7 o þe 
and the sum of their squares, 1°, Po aeii N? can be shown t 


6 


2X: = 
i > a _ (2X)! 
Therefore Set = 2(X — X= sx: — a 

2 N 
and Dat = N(N + DN + 1) _. NIN +1) N ; 1 (9.3) 
ia 6 
and Similarly zy? = N? = N 
= "E T Eaei , 
d= (œ g) = a ay tN 
sd? = Sa? + By? — 22xy 


Bu 
* formula (9.2) states that 
Dry 
Dry? 
(> 7 "i 
€n the observations are ranked. Therefore 
zd? = za? + By? 2rs VIEN? 


2 2 
and thus Ba? + By? = 2E (9.4) 
ts = — 3 4/sxay* 


=F 
r= s 
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Ne= N 


is = Xy? into 


With X and Y in ranks, we may substitute 3x? = 


formula (9.4), getting 


N?*—N N-N 
B i O 


rs m a e 


NCE) 


(9.5) 


and rs=1— N N 


ai _ 62d? 7 (9.6) 


Tnasmuch asd = x — y = (X — Ñ) —- (Y - f) = X — Y, since X = f 
in ranks, we may write 


řs=1— wo (9.7) 


Formula (9.7) is the most convenient formula for computing the Spear- 
man 7s. 


Method 


To compute rs, make a list of the N subjects. Next to each subject’s 
entry, enter his rank for the X variable and his rank for the Y variable: 
Determine then the various values of di = the difference between the , 
two ranks. Square each d;, and then sum all values of d? to obtai? 


dè. Then enter this value and the value of N (the number of sub- 
i=l 


jects) directly in formula (9.7). 


Example 


As part of a study of the effect of group pressures for conformity 
upon an individual in a situation involving monetary risk, the 


1 


2 


Tefer 


Sie 


à Sic Š 
gel, Alberta E., and Siegel, S An exp! 
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researchers! administered the well-known F scale,? a measure of 
authoritarianism, and a scale designed to measure social status 
strivings® to 12 college students. Information about the correlation 
between the scores on authoritarianism and those on social status 
strivings was desired. (Social status strivings were indicated by 
agreement with such statements as “People shouldn’t marry below 
their social level,” ‘For a date, attending a horse show is better than 


TABLE 9.3. SCORES ON AUTHORITARIANISM AND 
Socrat Sratus STRIVINGS 


Score 
Student |— 

Authoritarianism | Social status strivings 

A 82 42 

B 98 46 

Cc 87 | 39 

D 40 37 

E 116 65 

F 113 88 

G 111 86 

H 83 56 

I 85 62 

J 126 92 

K 106 54 

L 117 81 
a a E 


hwhile to trace back your 


” and “It is wort 
2 students’ scores on the 


going to a baseball game, 
ach of the 1 


family tree.”) Table 9.3 gives e 


two scales. 

In order to compute the Spearman rank correlation between these 
two sets of scores, it was necessary to rank them in two series. The 
Tanks of the scare given in Table 9.3 are shown in Table 9.4, which 
also shows the various values of d; and d. Thus, for example, 
Table 9.4 shows that the student (student J) who showed the most 
authoritarianism (on the F scale) also showed the most extreme 
Social status strivings, and thus was assigned a rank of 12 on both 
Variables. The reader will observe that no student’s rank on one 


The Asch effect under conditions of risk. Unpub- 
e from a pilot study. 
Brunswik, Else, Levinson, D. J., and San- 
onality. New York: Harper. 

erimental test of some hypotheses in 


ahaa and Fagan, Joen. 
Tese: ou The data reported here ar 

‘nted in Adorno, T. W., Frenkel- 
N. 1950. The authoritarian pers 


d 


>, 


en 
ce group theory. Unpublished study- 
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TABLE 9.4. RANKS ON AUTHORITARIANISM AND SOCIAL STATUS SrRivINGs 


Rank 
Student, d; di? 
Authoritarianism | Social status strivings 
A 2 3 -1 il 
B 6 4 2 4 
C 5 2 3 9 
D 1 1 0 0 
E 10 8 2 4 
F 9 11 —2 4 
G 8 10 —2 4 
H 3 6 -3 9 
I 4 7 -3 9 
J 12 12 0 0 
K T 5 2 4 
L 11 9 2 | a 
~ zd? = 52 


variable was more than three ranks distant from his rank on the 
other variable, i.e., the largest d; is 3. 

From the data shown in Table 9.4, we may compute the value of 
rs by applying formula (9.7):. 


Ck a Ta (9.7) 


We observe that for these 12 s 


tudents the correlation between 
authoritarianism and social status 


strivings is rs = .82. 


Tied observations. Occasionall 
same score on the same variable. 
is assigned the average of the rar 
had no ties occurred, our usual 
observations. 

If the proportion of ties is not lar 
and formula (9.7) may still be used 
proportion of ties is large, then a cor 
in the computation of rg. 


y two or more subjects will receive the 
When tied scores occur, each of them 
iks which would have been assigne 
procedure for assigning ranks to tie 


ge, their effect on rs is negligible, 
for computation. However, if the 
rection factor must be incorporate 
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db . . . . 5 
he effect of tied ranks in the X variable is to reduce the sum of 


N3- N é 
ee that is, 
N? = N 

12 
when there are tied ranks in the X variable. Therefore it is necessary 


tor tor 5 erate 
; correct the sum of squares, taking ties into account. The correction Eg 
actor is 7: 


squar 2 
quares, Zax, below the value of 


SP 


P= 


12 


Wher = s š š 
here ¢ = the number of observations tied at a given rank. When the 


BUI Of samarasi Se a 
of squares is corrected for ties, it becomes 


E 
an a 


7: ZT indicates that we sum the various values of T for all the 
Whe groups of tied observations. 
CA ena considerable number of ties are presen 
ge 203) in computing rs: 


t, one uses formula (9.4) 


Sr? + zy? "a Zd? 
m B 
rs 2 sry (9.4) 
Where S22 = N3—N -zT 
12 Bäi 
ay a -NT 
13 2T, 


Example with Ties 


_In the study cited in the previous example, each student was indi- 
Vidually observed in the well-known group pressures situation 
a group of subjects are 


developed by Asch.! In this situation, 
asked individually to state which of a group of alternative lines is 
the same length as a standard line. All but one of these subjects 
are confederates of the experimenter, and on certain trials they 
unanimously choose an incorrect match. The naive subject, who is 
50 seated that he is the last asked to report his judgment, has the 
©Aoice of standing alone in selecting the true match (which is unmis- 
takable to people in situations where no contradictory group pres- 
Sures are involved) or of “yielding” to group pressures by stating 
that the incorrect line is the match. 
The modification which Siegel an 


1 
Asch 
»S.E. 1952. Social psychology- New 


d Fagan introduced into this 
York: Prentice-Hall, pp- 451-476. 
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experiment was to agree to pay each subject 50 cents for every cor- 
rect judgment, and to penalize him 50 cents for every incorrect one. 
The subjects were given $2 at the start of the experiment, and they 
understood that they could keep all moneys in their possession at 
the end of the session. So far as the naive subject knew, this agree- 
ment held with all members of the group making the judgments. 
Each naive subject participated in 12 “crucial” trials, i.e., in 12 
trials in which the confederates unanimously chose the wrong line 
as the match. Thus each naive subject could “yield” up to 12 
times. 


TABLE 9.5. Scores on YIELDING AND Socta, Srarus Srrrvincs 


Student | Number of yieldings Social gees di 
score 


DASNY a 


NWWDNAMRwWHHOO 
A 


_ 


As part of the study, the experimenters wanted to know whether 
yielding in this situation is correlated with social status strivings, 2° 


measured by the scale described previously. This was determine 
by computing a Spe 
each of the 12 


3 as one (student L) yielded on every crucià 
trial. The scores presented in Table 9.5 are ranked in Table 9-6: 
Observe that there are 3 sets of tied observations on the X variable 
(number of yieldings). Two Subjects tied at 0; both were give? 
ranks of 1.5. Two tied at 1; both were given ranks of 3.5. And tw 
tied at 8: both were given ranks of 10.5. 

Because of the relatively large Proportion of tied observations i” 
the X variable, it might be felt that formula (9.4) should be used i? 
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TABLE 9.6. RANKS FOR YIELDING AND Sociay Srarus STRIVINGS 


Rank 
Student di d;? 
Yielding | Social status strivings 
A 1.5 3 =1.5 2.25 
B 1.5 4 —2.5 6.25 
Cc 3.5 2 1.5 2.25 
D 3.5 1 2.5 6.25 
E 5 8 —3.0 9.00 
F 6 11 —5.0 25.00 
G 7 10 —3.0 9.00 
H 8 6 2.0 4.00 
I 9 7 2.0 4.00 
J 10.5 12 —1.5 2.25 
K 10.5 5 —5.5 30.25 
L 12 9 3.0 9.00 
Bd? = 109.50 
ee L -l 


computing the value of rs. To use that formula, we must first 


determine the values of Sx? and Zy*. 
Now with 3 sets of tied observations on the X 


Son 
t = 2 in each set, we have 


variable, where 


Ir? =~ — IT: 


= 143 — 1.5 

= 141.5 
That is, corrected for ties, 22? = 141.5. We find Dy? by a compa- 
table method: 


© = 
py = SN an, 


But inasmuch as there are no ties in the Y scores (the scores on social 


Status strivings), 2T, = 0, and thus 
WVE 
ed: el 
= 143 


Corrected for ties, Ex? = 141.5 and Sy? = 143. From the addition 
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shown in Table 9.6, we know that 2d? = 109.5. Substituting vhese 
values in formula (9.4), we have 


(9.4) 


141.5 + 143 — 109.5 


2 /(141.5) (143) | 
= .616 


Corrected for ties, the correlation between amount of yielding and 
degree of social status strivings is rs = .616. If we had computed 
rs from formula (9.7), i.e., if we had not corrected for ties, we would 
have found rs = .617. This illustrates the relatively insignificant 
effect of ties upon the value of the Spearman rank correlation. 
Notice, however, that the effect of ties is to inflate the value of 
rs. For this reason, the correction should be used where there is 2 
large proportion of ties in either or both the X and Y variables. 


Testing the Significance of rs 


If the subjects whose scores were used in computing 7s were randomly 
drawn from some population, we may use those scores to determine 
whether the two variables are associated in the population. That is, We 
may wish to test the null hypothesis that the two variables under study 
are not associated in the population and that the observed value of 1s 
differs from zero only by chance. p 

Small samples. Suppose that the null hypothesis is true. That 185, 
suppose that there is no relation in the population between the X and } 
variables. Now if a sample of X and Y scores is randomly drawn from 
that population, for a given rank order of the Y scores any rank order © 
the X scores is just as likely as any other rank order of the X scores- 
And for any given order of the X scores, all possible orders of the Y 
scores are equally likely. For N subjects, there are N! possible rankings 
of X scores which may occur in association with any given ranking of } 
scores. Since these are equally likely, the probability of the occurrent? 
of any particular ranking of the X scores with a given ranking of the } 
scores is a 

For each of the possible rankings of Y there will be associated a value of 
rg. The probability of the occurrence under H o of any particular value % 
rs is thus proportional to the number of permutations giving rise to that 
value. 

Using formula (9.7), the computation formula for rs, we find that for 
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N = 2, only two values of rs ar ible: 
nes wel of benitrenis bee hoe a i an oo 
ed H = 3; the possible values of rs are —1, —3, +4, and +1. Their 
ae ve probabilities under Ho are $, $, 3 and ¢- 
Eo the Appendix gives critical values of rs which have been 
e ya similar method. : For N from 4 to 30, the table gives the 
mol eh w which has an associated probability under Ho of p = .05 
ar — of Ts which has an associated probability under Ho of 
ian = his is a one-tailed table, i.e, the stated probabilities apply 
S ia a observed value of 7s is in the predicted direction, either positive 
isila F re If an observed value of rs equals or exceeds the value 
ep hat observed value is significant (for a one-tailed test) at the 
vel indicated. 
Example’ 


We have already found that for N = 12 the correlation between 


authoritarianism and social status strivings is rs = .82. Table P 
ee that a value as large as this is significant at the p < .01 
evel (one-tailed test). Thus we could reject Ho at the a = .01 
level, concluding that in the population of students from which the 
sample was drawn, authoritarianism and social status strivings are 


associated. 


nificance, we follow the same six steps 
1 tests throughout this book. That is, 
ples are unrelated in the population, 


1 
whee mene a measure of association for sig 
(i) the n pkg followed in all other statistica 
Whereas E hypothesis is that the two variable ed in | ati 
test is the 1 is that they are related or associated in the population; (ii) the statistical 
Significan Significance test appropriate for the measure of association ; (iii) the level of 
ce is specified in advance, and may be any small probability, for example, 


as 
05 or @ = .01, cte., while the N is the number of cases which have yielded scores 
tion is the theoretical distribution of the 


on h A 
Meagan, Variables ; Gv) the sampling distributi J ition € 
tables Si pad Ho, exact, probabilities or critical values from which are given in the 
Values Be to test the measure for significance; (v) the rejection region consists of all 
ated with the measure of association which are so extreme that the probability associ- 
i their occurrence under Ho is equal to or less than æ (and a one-tailed region 
decision e is used when the sign of the association is predicted in Hı), and (vi) the 
then det, eee of determining the observed value of the measure of association and 
if and o, aeons the probability under Hy associated with such an extreme value; 
et if that probability is equal to or less than a, the decision is to reject Ho in 

re 


used for illustrative material in the 
in order to highlight the differences 
repetition of the six steps of sta- 
redundancy. ‘Therefore 


ei 
d Neuse the same sets of data are repeatedly 
no anile of the various measures of association, 
tistical oe among these measures, the constant 
We hay, Peas in the examples would lead to unnecessary Tec r 
i © chosen not to include these six steps in the presentation of the examples in 
pter. We mention here that they might well have been included in order to 
e to the reader that the decision-making procedure used in testing the signifi- 
a measure of association is identical to the decision-making procedure used 


er 
Sorts of statistical tests. 


Cance 
in oth 
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We have also seen that the relation between social status strivings 
and amount of yielding is rs = .62 in our group of 12 subjects. By 
referring to Table P, we can determine that rs > .62 has probability 
of occurrence under Ho between p = .05 and p = .01 (one-tailed). 
Thus we could conclude, at the œ = .05 level, that these two vari- 
ables are associated in the population from which the sample was 
drawn. 


Large samples. When N is 10 or larger, the significance of an obtained 
rs under the null hypothesis may be tested by (Kendall, 1948a, pp- 


47-48): 
N-2 
t=rs i = (9.8) 


That is, for N large, the value defined by formula (9.8) is distributed as 
Student’s ¢ with df = N — 2. Thus the associated probability under 
H of any value as extreme as an observed value of rg may be determined 
by computing the ¢ associated with that value, using formula (9.8), 
and then determining the significance of that ¢ by referring to Table B of 
the Appendix. 


Example! 

We have already determined that the relation between social 
status strivings and amount of yielding is rs = .62 for N = 12. 
Since this N is larger than 10, we may use the large sample method 
of testing this rs for significance: 


~ 
Il 
ror) 
N 
<— 
= 
N 
a l 
a 
D| w 
X 
v 


= 2.49 
Table B shows that for df = N — 2 = 12 — 2 = 10, a ¿ as large as 
2.48 is significant at the .025 level but not at the .01 level for a one- 
tailed test. This is essentially the same result we obtained previ- 
ously by using Table P. We could reject Ho at « = .05, concluding 
that social status strivings and amount of yielding are associated in 
the population of which the 12 students were a sample. 


Summary of Procedure 


These are the steps in the use of the Spearman rank correlation ©9 
efficient: 

1. Rank the observations on the XY variable from 1 to N. Rank the 
observations on the Y variable from 1 to N. 


1 See footnote, page 211. 
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2. List the N subjects. Give each subj 
z ab ,, p: Pa p d . 
— a the Y variable next to — ane 
seni Ge ve y of d: for each subject by subtracting his Y 
e S ste i Syuare this value to determine each subject’s 
ore bo <n the N cases to determine =d?. 
nae sae rl ae oS of ties in either the X or the Y observations is 
5, ts ie aint ae 4) to compute rs. In other cases, use formula (9.7). 
one may os so ; constitute a random sample from some population, 
ions. i : Ane sis ee value of rs indicates an association 
so depends — E Ms in the population. The method for doing 
. For 
ri A 4 to 30, critical values of rs for the .05 and .01 levels of 
ÉEN ig evap test) are shown 1n Table P. 
pe eg = , the significance of a value as large as the observed 
tas ee may be determined by computing the f associated with 
me a > [using formula (9.8)] and then determining the signifi- 
iat value of ¢ by referring to Table B. 


Power-Efficiency 
T $ 
the ett of the Spearman rank correlation when compared with 
cent otaua ul parametric arom the Pearson r, is about 91 per 
to test for (li imid Pabst, 1936). T hat is, when r's iS used with a sample 
assumptions e ne of an association m the population, and when the 
rare met, th me requirements underlying the proper use of the Pearson 
and S is, when the population has a bivariate normal distribution 
WE cent ment is in the sense of at least an interval scale, then rs is 
and Y exist T efficient as r in rejecting Ho Ifa correlation between X 
lation at A s in that population, with 100 cases rs will reveal that corre- 
he same level of significance which r attains with 91 cases. 


References 


For : 
reader other discussions of the Spearman rank-order correlation, the 
may turn to Hotelling and Pabst (1936), Kendall (1948a; 1948b, 


cha; y 
P. 16), and Olds (1949). 


F THE KENDALL RANK CORRELATION COEFFICIENT: 7 
unctio 
n 
tau), is suitable as a meas- 
s is useful. That 
ariables has been 
oth X and Y, 


The K 

e z an rank correlation coefficient, 7 ( 

S, if at ee with the same sort of data for which 7 

Chieved ast ordinal measurement of both the X and Y v 
» 80 that every subject can be assigned a rank on b 


Un 
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then 7 will give a measure of the degree of association or correlation 
between the two sets of ranks. The sampling distribution of r under the 
null hypothesis is known, and therefore z, like rs, is subject to tests of 
significance. , 
One advantage of r over rs is that r can be generalized to a partial 


correlation coefficient. This partial coefficient will be presented in the 
section following this one. 


Rationale 


Suppose we ask judge X and judge Y 
ple, we might ask them to rank four ess 
tory style. We represent the four pape: 
rankings are these: 


to rank four objects. For exam- 
ays in order of quality of exposi- 
rs asa,b,c,andd. The obtained 


Essay a b c d 
Judge X 3 4 2 1 
Judge Y 3 1 4 2 


If we rearrange the order of the 


essays so that judge X’s ranks appear in 
natural order (i.e., liy Dee wa: vet 


, N), we get 


Essay d c a b 
Judge X 1 2 3 4 
Judge Y 2 4 3 1 


We are now in a position to determine th 
between the judgments of X and Y. Judge X’s rankings being in their 
natural order, we proceed to determine how many pairs of ranks in 
iiaee Y’s set are in their correct (natural) order with respect to each 
other. 


Consider first all possible pairs of rank 


the rank farthest to the left in his set, is one member. the first pair, 


2 and 4, has the correct order: 2 precedes 4, Since the order is “natural,” 
We assign a score of +1 to this pair. 


$ Bepa : Ranks 2 and 3 constitute the second 
pair. This pair is also in the correct order, so it also earns a score of +1. 
Now the third pair consis 


ts of ranks 2 and ls 
“natural” order; 2 precedes 1. Therefore we as 
—1. Forall pairs which include the rank 2, we to 


e degree of correspondence 


s in which judge Y’s rank 2; 


These ranks are not in 
sign this pair a score 0 
tal the scores: 


ŒD + (41) + (-1) = 44 
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ad = soa al possible pairs of ranks which include rank 4 (which 

oTa eee from the left in judge Y’s set) and one succeeding rank. 

a oe an 3; the two members of the pair are not in the natural 

Sie : nthe aes for that pair is —1. Another pair is 4 and 1; again a 
of —1 is assigned. The total of these scores is 


(-1) + (-)) = -2 


3 = we consider rank 3 and succeeding ranks, we get only this pair: 
he . The two members of this pair are in the wrong order; therefore 
oe receives a score of —1. 
he total of all the scores we have assigned is 


(+1) + (-2) + (-1) = -2 

Deas is the maximum possible total we could have obtained for 
Dosha ne assigned all the pairs in judge Y’s ranking? The maximum 
ce otal would have been yielded if the rankings of judges X and Y 
Pies es perfectly, for then, when the rankings of judge X were 
eo ka a m their natural order, every pair of judge Y’s ranks would 
2. EL the correct order and thus every pair would receive a score of 
thea e maximum possible total then, the one which would occur in 
ase of perfect agreement between X and Y, would be four things 


4 
2 = 8; 


T 
the a degree of relation between the tw 
2 ed the actual total of +1’s and 
- The Kendall rank correlation coe 


taken two at a time, or 
o sets of ranks is indicated by 
—1’s to the possible maximum 
ficient is that ratio: 


actual total ir e 
i .83 


= maximum possible tota 
of the agreement between the ranks 
nd those assigned by judge Y. 

f the minimum number of inversions 
hich is required to transform one 
t of coefficient of disarray. 


T P 
a e T = —.33 is a measure 
Ons th the essays by judge X a 
or inter think of 7 as a function 0 
rankin, changes between neighbors W. 
ginto another. Thatis,7is asor 


Metho d 


W 
€ have seen that 
actual score 


T= maximum possible score 


(7 ) which can be 


In 
8eneral, the maximum possible score will be 
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expressed as 3N(N — 1). Thus this last expression may be the denomi- 
nator of the formula forz. For the numerator, let us denote the observed 
sum of the +1 and —1 scores for all pairs as S. Then 


S 
"= INN- (9.9) 


where N = the number of objects or individuals ranked on both X and Y. 
The calculation of S may be shortened considerably from the method 
shown above in the discussion of the logic of the measure. 


When the ranks of judge X were in the natural order, the corresponding 
ranks of judge Y were in this order 


Judge Y: 2 4 3 1 


We can determine the value of S by starting with the first number on the 
left and counting the number of ranks to its right which are larger. We 
then subtract from this the number of ranks to its right which are smaller. 
If we do this for all ranks and then sum the results, we obtain S. 

Thus, for the above set of ranks, to the right of rank 2 are ranks 3 and 
4 which are larger and rank 1 


which is smaller, Rank 2 thus contributes 
(+2 — 1) = +1 toS. For rank 4, no ranks to its right are larger but 
two (ranks 3 and 1) are smaller. Rank 4 thus contributes (0 — 2) = —2 
toS. For rank 3, no rank to its right is larger but one (rank 1) is smaller, 
so rank 3 contributes (0 — 1) = —1 to S. These contributions total 


(+1) + (—2) + (-l) =-2= 8 


Knowing S, we may use formula (9.9) to compute the value of 7 for the 


ranks assigned by the two judges: 
= S 
"TINN — 1) (9:0) 
= —2 
2(4)(4 =T) 
= 338 
Example 


.3, and the ranks of 
We may compute the value 
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The tw i g 
iae two sets of ranks to be correlated (shown in Table 9.4) are 


Subj 
ubject crepe piel Pie ya ee l(a 


Status strivings rank 3/4]2]1] s{1]{10] 6] 7 12 


Authoritarianism rank | 2 | 6 | 5 i lol 9| 8| 3] 4] 22 za 


To compute 7, we shall rearrange the order of the subjects so that the 
rankings on social status strivings occur in the natural order: 


Subj 
ap Iect pelati ef Pye ele? 


S Se 
tatus strivings rank 1 21/3|4|]5)]6 7 8| 9] 10] 11 | 12 


A iani 
uthoritarianism rank | 1 | 5121617 3|aļ|iıoļ|u| 8| 9] 12 


a Having arranged the ranks on variable X in their natural order, we 
etermine the value of S for the corresponding order of ranks on 


variable Y: 


S= (1-0) +(7-3 + O-O+6-7+ G2) 
.4-H+E-048-040-272-0 
+(1—0) =44 
The authoritarianism rank which is farthest to the left is 1. This 
rank has 11 ranks which are larger to its right, and 0 ranks which are 
smaller, so its contribution to Sis (11 — 0). The next rank is 5. 
It has 7 ranks to its right which are larger and 3 to its right which 


are smaller, so that its contribution to Sis (7 — 3). By proceeding 
lues shown above, which we 


i this way, we obtain the various va 
ave summed to yield S = 44. Knowing that S = 44 and N = 12, 
we may use formula (9.9) to compute 7: 
5 
= aT 1) 9.9 
7 = INW am 
44 


See T 
4(12)(12 — 1) 


= .67 
ee of relation between authoritarianism 


T = .67 represents the degr 
aown by the 12 students. 


and social status strivings st 
ns on either the X or 
dure in ranking tied 
the ranks they 


o or more observatio 
usual proce 
the average of 


a ied observations. When tw 
Scores: oo are tied, we turn to our 
Would h e tied observations are given 

ave received if there were no ties. 
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The effect of ties is to change the denominator of our formula for 7. 
In the case of ties, 7 becomes 


z 8 (9.10) 
ViN(N — 1) — Tx VEN(N — 1) — Ty 

where Tx = $2t(é — 1), t being the number of tied observations in each 
group of ties on the X variable 
zot(é — 1), t being the number of tied observations in each 
group of ties on the Y variable 
The computations required by formula (9.10) are illustrated in the exam- 
ple which follows. 


Ty 


Example with Ties 


Again we shall repeat an example which was first presented in the 
discussion of the Spearman rs. We correlated the scores of 12 sub- 
jects on a scale measuring social status strivings with the number of 
times that each yielded to group pressures in judging the length of 
lines. The data for this pilot study are presented in Table 9.5. 
These scores are converted to ranks in Table 9.6. 


The two sets of ranks to be correlated (first presented in Table 
9.6) are these: 


Subject A/Bic|D\/EFE\|Flilela|ri|s\|K|L 
Status strivings rank 3 14 |2 1 8} 11/10] 6 7 n2 | 5 9 


Yielding rank 1.5/1.5/3.5/3.5] 5 | 6| 7] 8 | 9 ho sl10.5| 12 
As usual, we first rearrange the order of the sub 


jects, so that the 
ranks on the X variable occur in natural order: 


Subject, 


DP\ic\AlB\klua|lri\elztlelrlas 


ks 
Status strivings rank 1 IS si la 5 8 7 | s 9 |10 | 11 | 12 


3.5/3.5]1.5]/1.5|10.5] 8 9/5 


Yielding rank 


12| 7 | 6 {10.5 


Then we compute the value of S in the usual way: 
S = (8 — 2) + (8 — 2) + 


8-0) + (8-0) + (1—5) 
+ (3 — 3) + (2 — 3) 


+4-0)+@-a3)40-n 
+a- Oy = 28 
25, we now determine the values of 


ties among the scores on social status 
s, and thus Tx = 0, 


Having determined that § = 
Tx and Ty. There are no 
strivings, i.e., in the X rank, 
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On the Y variable (yielding), there are three sets of tied ranks. 
Two subjects are tied at rank 1.5, two are tied at 3.5, and two are 
tied at 10.5. In each of these cases, = 2, the number of tied obser- 
vations. Thus Ty may be computed: 


Ty = t- 1) 
= 32(2 — 1) + 2(2 — 1) + 2(2 — 1)] 
=3 
With Tx ='0, Ty = 3, S = 25, and N = 12, we may determine 
the value of r by using formula (9.10): 


T= 5 (9.10) 
ZNN ot) — Tx VINW — 1 = Tr 
25 
= Vanda D — 0 V3d202— 1) -3 


= 39 


If we had not corrected the above coefficient for ties, i.e., if we had 
used formula (9.9) in computing 7, We would have found r = .38. 


Observe that the effect of correcting for ties is relatively small. 


Comparison of 7 and rs 


Tn two cases we have computed both 7 and rs for the same data. The 


reader will have noted that the numerical values of 7 and rs are not iden- 
tical when both are computed from the same pair of rankings. For the 
relation between authoritarianism and social status strivings, 7s = 82 
Whereas 7 = 67. For the relation between social status strivings and 
number of yieldings to group pressures, 7s = .62 and 7 = .39. 


These ex i the fact that 7 and rs have different under- 
i pawe e t directly comparable to each 


f correlation between the vari- 


ables A and B by using 7s, and then do the same for A and C by using 7, 


We cannot then say whether A is more close 
all be using two noncomparable measures of correlation. 
Owever, both coefficients utilize the same 
ies and thus both have me wa eee 
T and A Raa a ive sk of data both will reject the po 
YPothesis (that the variables are unrelated in the population) i e 
Same level of significance. This should become clearer after the follow- 


m i : ae 
8 discussion on testing the significance ofr. 
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Testing the Significance of r 


If a random sample is drawn from some population in which X and Y 
are unrelated, and the members of the sample are ranked on X and Y, 
then for any given order of the X ranks all possible orders of the F ranks 
are equally likely. That is, for a given order of the X ranks, any one 
possible order of the Y ranksis just as likely to occur as any other possible 
order of the Y ranks. Suppose we order the X ranks in natural order, 
i.e., 1, 2,3, ...,N. For that order of the X ranks, all the N! possible 
orders of the Y ranks are equally probable under Hy. Therefore any 
particular order of the Y ranks has probability of occurrence under H 0 
of 1/N!. 


TABLE 9.7. PROBABILITIES OF 7 UNDER Ho ror N = 4 


—-1.0 I i 
—.67 3 2, 
— .33 5 Š 
0 6 ar 

33 5 oe 
67 3 a 
1.0 1 oe 


For each of the N! possible rankings of Y, there will be associated a 
value of r. These possible values of r will range from +1 to —1, and 
they can be cast in a frequency distribution. For instance, for N = 4 
there are 4! = 24 possible arrangements of the Y ranks, and each has an 
associated value of r. Their frequency of occurrence under H o is shown 
in Table 9.7. 

We could compute similar tables of probabilities for other values of N, 
but of course as N increases this method becomes increasingly tedious. 

Fortunately, for N > 8, the sampling distribution of 7 is practically 
indistinguishable from the normal distribution (Kendall, 1948a, pp- 
38-39). Therefore, for N large, we may use the normal curve table 
(Table A) for determining the probability associated with the occurrence 
under Ho of any value as extreme as an observed value of r. 

However, when N is 10 or less, Table Q of the Appendix may be used to 
determine the exact probability associated with the occurrence (onc- 
tailed) under Ho of any value as extreme as an observed S. (The 
sampling distributions of S and 7 are identical, in a probability sense. 
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Inasmuch as 7 is ‘a function of S, either might be tabled. It is more con- 
venient to tabulate S.) For such small samples, the significance of an 
observed relation between two samples of ranks may be determined by 
simply finding the value of S and then referring to Table Q to determine 
the probability (one-tailed) associated with that value. If the p < a, 
Hy may be rejected. For example, suppose N = 8 and S = 10. Table 
Q shows that an S > 10 for N = 8 has probability of occurrence under 
Ho of p = .138. 

When N is larger than 10, 7 may be considered to be normally distrib- 
uted with 

Mean = p = 0 


2(2N + 5) 
and Standard deviation = s; = Visa 
That is, 
eat T (9.11) 
9N(N — 1) 


is approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
Thus the probability associated with the occurrence under Ho of any 
value as extreme as an observed 7 may be determined by computing the 
value of z as defined by formula (9.11) and then determining the signifi- 
cance of that z by reference to Table A of the Appendix. 


Example for N > 10* 


We have already determined that among 12 students the correla- 
tion between authoritarianism and social status strivings is r = .67. 


If we consider these 12 students to be a random sample from some 


population, we may test whether these two variables are associated 
, 


in that population by using formula (9.11): 
(9.11) 


~ EN +5) 
INW — 1) 
een 
202) + 5] 
(9) (12)(12 — 1) 
= 3.03 


A, we see that z > 3.03 has probability of 
of p = 0012. Thus we could reject Ho at 


By referring to Table 
occurrence under Ho 


* Sec footnote, page 211. 
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level of significance æ = .0012, and conclude that the two variables 
are associated in the population from which this sample was drawn. 


We have already mentioned that 7 and rs have identical power to reject 
Hy. That is, even though 7 and rs are numerically different for the same 
set of data, their sampling distributions are such that with the same data 
Ho would be rejected at the same level of significance by the significance 
tests associated with both measures. 

In the present case, 7 = .67. Associated with this value is z = 3.03, 
which permits us to reject Ho at œ = .0012. When the Spearman coeffi- 
cient was computed from the same data, we found rs = .82. When we 
apply to that value the significance test for rs [formula (9.8)], we arrive 
at t = 4.53 with df = 10. Table B shows that ¢ > 4.53 with df = 10 has 
probability of occurrence under Hp of slightly higher than .001. Thus 
r and rs for the same set of data have significance tests which reject Ho 
at essentially the same level of significance. 


Summary of Procedure 


These are the steps in the use of the Kendall rank correlation coef- 
ficient: 

1. Rank the observations on the X variable from 1 to N. Rank the 
observations on the Y variable from 1 to N. 

2. Arrange the list of N subjects so that the X ranks of the subjects 
are in their natural order, that is, 1, 2,3, .. . , 

3. Observe the Y ranks in the order in which they occur when the X 
ranks are in natural order. Determine the value of S for this order of 
the Y ranks. 

4. If there are no ties among either the X or the Y observations, use 
formula (9.9) in computing the value of r. If there are ties, use formula 
(9.10). 

5. If the N subjects constitute a random sample from some population, 
one may test whether the observed value of 7 indicates the existence of 
an association between the X and Y variables in that population. The 
method for doing so depends on the size of N: 

a. For N < 10, Table Q shows the associated probability (one-tailed) 

of a value as large as an observed S. 
b. For N > 10, one may compute the value of z associated with r by 
using formula (9.11). Table A shows the associated probability 
of a value as large as an observed z. 
If the p yielded by the appropriate method is equal to or less than a, 
H may be rejected in favor of H.. 
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Power-Efficiency 


The Spearman rs and the Kendall 7 are equally powerful in rejecting 
Ho, inasmuch as they make equivalent use of the information in the 
data. 

When used on data to which the Pearson r is properly applicable, both 
7 and rs have efficiency of 91 per cent. That is, 7 is approximately as 
sensitive a test of the existence of association between two variables in a 
bivariate normal population with a sample of 100 cases as is the Pearson 
r with 91 cases (Hotelling and Pabst, 1936; Moran, 1951). 


References 
The reader will find other discussions of the Kendall 7 in Kendall (1938; 
1945; 1947; 1948a; 1948b; 1949). 
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Function 

When correlation is observed between two variables, there is always 
the possibility that this correlation is due to the association between each 
of the two variables and a third variable. For example, among a group 
of school children of diverse ages, one might find a high correlation 
between size of vocabulary and height. This correlation may not reflect 
any genuine or direct relation between these two variables, but rather 
may result from the fact that both vocabulary size and height are associ- 
ated with a third variable, age. ; 

Statistically, this problem may be attacked by methods of partial 
correlation. In partial correlation, the effects of variation by a third 
variable upon the relation between the X and Y variables are eliminated. 
In other words, the correlation between X and Y is found with the third 
variable Z kept constant. : , b 

In designing an experiment, one has the alternative of either intro- 
ducing experimental controls in order to eliminate the influence of the 
third variable or using statistical methods to eliminate its influence. 
For example, one may wish to study the relation between memorization 
ability and ability to solve certain sorts of problems. Both of these skills 
may be related to intelligence; therefore in order to determine their direct 
relation to each other the influence of differences in intelligence must be 
controlled. To effect experimental control, we might choose subjects 
with equal intelligence. But if experimental controls are not feasible, 
then statistical controls can be applied. By the technique of partial 
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correlation we could hold constant the effect of intelligence on the relation 
between memorization ability and ability to solve problems, and thereby 
determine the extent of the direct or uncontaminated relation between 
these two skills. 

In this section we shall present a method of statistical control which 
may be used with the Kendall rank correlation r. To use this nonpara- 
metric method of partial correlation, we must have data which are 
measured in at least an ordinal scale. No assumptions about the shape 
of the population of scores need be made. 


Rationale 
Suppose we obtain ranks of 4 subjects on 3 variables: X , Y, and Z. 


We wish to determine the correlation between X and Y when Z is par- 
tialled out (held constant). The ranks are 


Subject a b c d 
Rank on Z 1 2 3 4 
Rank on X 3 1 2 4 
Rank on Y 2 1 3 4 


Now if we consider the possible 


that there are () possible pairs—four things taken two at a time. 
Having arranged the ranks on Z 
possible pair in the X ranks, the 
assign a + to each of those pairs 
higher, and a — to each pair in 
lower: 


pairs of ranks on any variable, we know 


in natural order, let us observe every 
Y ranks, and the Z ranks, We shall 
in which the lower rank precedes the 
which the higher rank precedes the 


Pair | (a,b) | (a,c) | (aa) (b,c) | (b,d) | (c,d) 


ZLEE] ara g 


Jim take 


US Doe fe a ae Ta 


That is, for variable X the score for the pair (a,b) isa — because the ranks 
for a and 6, 3 and 1, occur in the “wrong” order—the higher rank pre- 
cedes the lower. For variable X , the score for the pair (a,c) is also a — 
because the a rank, 3, is higher than the ¢ rank, 2. For variable Y, the 
pair (a,c) receives a + because the a rank, 2, is lower than the c rank, 3. 
Now we may summarize the information we have obtained by casting 
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it in a 2 X 2 table, Table 9.8. Consider first the three signs under (a,b) 
above. For that set of paired ranks, both X and Y are assigned a —, 
whereas Z is assigned a +. Thus we say that both X and Y “disagree” 
with Z. We summarize that information by casting pair (a,b) in cell D 
of Table 9.8. Consider next the pair (a,c). Here Y’s sign agrees with 


TABLE 9.8 


Y pairs whose | Y pairs whose 
sign agrees | sign disagrees | Total 
with Z's sign | with Z’s sign 


A B 
X pairs whose sign agrees with Z's sign 4 0 4 
C D 
X pairs whose sign disagrees with Z’s sign 1 1 2 
Total 5 i 6 


ee 


2’s sign, but X’s sign disagrees with Z’s sign. Therefore pair (a,c) is 
assigned to cell C in Table 9.8. In each case of the remaining pairs, both 
Y’s sign and X’s sign agree with Z’s sign; thus these 4 pairs are cast in 


cell A of Table 9.8. 


TABLE 9.9, Form ror CastinG DATA FOR Computation BY Formura (9.12) 


Y pairs whose | Y pairs whose 
sign agrees | sign disagrees} Total 
with Z’s sign | with Z’s sign 


X pairs whose sign agrees with Z’s sign A B A+B 
X pairs whose sign disagrees with Z’s sign c D C+D 
N 
Total A+C Erg (2) 


ts, we can use the 
hich Table 9.9 is 
l rank correlation coefficient, Tsy.: (read: 
Y with Z held constant) is computed from 


In general, for three sets of rankings of N objec 
method illustrated above to derive the sort of table for w 
a model. The Kendall partial 
the correlation between X and 


Such a table. It is defined as 
AD — BC (9.12) 


Tev: = Ta + Be + D)(A + C)(B + D) 
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In the case of the 4 objects we have been considering, i.e., in the case of 
the data shown in Table 9.8, 
_. - OW = Oa) 
VODOM 
= .63 


The correlation between X and Y with the effect of Z held constant is 
expressed by rz. = .63. If we had computed the correlation between 
X and Y without considering the effect of Z, we would have foundr = .67. 
This suggests that the relations between X and Z and between Y and Z 
are only slightly influencing the observed relation between X and Y. 
This kind of inference, however, must be made with reservations unless 
there are relevant prior grounds for expecting whatever effect is observed. 

Formula (9.12) is sometimes called the “phi coefficient,” and it can 
be shown that 

ini al 

The presence of x? in the expression suggests that rz. measures the 
extent to which X and Y agree independently of their agreement with Z. 


Method 
Although the method which we ha: 


useful in revealing the nature of the p 
this method rapidly becomes more te 


ve shown for computing 72.2 is 

artial correlation, as N gets larger 

dious because of the rapid increase 
N 

of the value of eis 


Kendall (1948a, p. 103) has shown that 


a» Ty: — Tatia 
ye = — e ;18)" 
A "E MO — aA — Taz’) oe 
Formula (9.13) is computationally easier than formula (9.12). To use it, 
one first must find the correlations (7’s) between X and Y, X and Z, and Y 
and Z. Having these values, one may use formula (9.13) to find Tiya: 
For the X, Y, and Z ranks we have been considering, ra = .67, 
Ty = .67, and Tz = .33. Inserting these values in formula (9.18), we 
have 
aa -67 — (.67)(.33) 
aa ay ee 
Vil = 67l- (.33)?] 
= .63 
* This formula is directly comparable to that used in findin, 


product-moment correlation. Kendall (1948a, 
seems to be merely coincidental, 


g the parametric partial 
p. 103) states that the similarity 
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Using formula (9.13), we arrive at the same value of 7.,.. we have already 
arrived at by using formula (9.12). 


Example 


We have already seen that in the data collected by Siegel and 
Fagan, the correlation between scores on authoritarianism and scores 
on social status strivings is 7 = .67. However, we have also 
observed that there is a correlation between social status strivings 
and amount of conformity (yielding) to group pressures: 7 = 39. 
This may make us wonder whether the first-mentioned correlation 


TABLE 9.10, RANKS ON AUTHORITARIANISM, SOCIAL Sratus Srrivines, 
AND CONFORMITY 


SS 


Rank 
Subject |. 7 ink F F 
Social status striving | Authoritarianism Conformity (yielding) 
X Y | Z 
A 3 2 1.5 
B 4 6 1.5 
Q 2 5 3.5 
D 1 1 3.5 
E 8 10 5.0 
F 1 9 6.0 
G 10 8 7.0 
H 6 3 8.0 
I 7 4 9.0 
J 12 12 10.5 
K 5 i 10.5 
L 9 11 12.0 


n of a third variable: conformity to 
be that the subjects’ need to con- 
th the authoritarianism scale and 


simply represents the operatio. 
group pressures. That is, it may 


form affects their responses to bo l 
the social status strivings seale, and thus the correlation between the 


scores on these two scales may be due to an association between each 


variable and need to conform. We may check whether this is true 
on between authoritarianism and 


by computing a partial correlati: 
social status strivings, partialling out the effect of need to conform, 
as indicated by amount of yielding in the Asch situation. 

The scores for the 12 subjects on each of the three variables are 
shown in Tables 9.3 and 9.5. The three sets of ranks are shown in 
Table 9.10. Observe that the variable whose effect we wish to 
Partial out, conformity, is the Z variable. 
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We have already determined that the correlation between social 
status strivings (the X variable) and authoritarianism (the Y vari- 
able) is rz, = .67. We have also already determined that the cor- 
relation between social status strivings and conformity is rz, = .39 
(this value is corrected for ties). From the data presented in Table 
9.10, we may readily determine, using formula (9.10), that the 
correlation between conformity and authoritarianism is r: = .36 
(this value is corrected for ties). With that information, we may 
determine the value of rzy.: by using formula (9.13): 


VL = Ta) (l = ta?) 
-67 — (.36)(.39) 
Vil — (36) — (39)3] 


= 62 


Tz. = 


(9.13) 


We have determined that when conformity is partialled out, the 
correlation between social status strivings and authoritarianism is 


Tay.: = .62. Since this value is not much smaller than Tay = .67, 
we might conclude that the relation between social status strivings 
and authoritarianism (as measured by these scales) is relatively 
independent of the influence of conformity (as measured in terms of 
amount of yielding to group pressures). 


Summary of Procedure. These are the steps in the use of the Kendall 
partial rank correlation coefficient: 

1. Let X and Y be the two variables whose relation is to be determined, 
and let Z be the variable whose effect on X and Y is to be partialled out or 
held constant. 


2. Rank the observations on the X variable from 1 to N. Do the same 
for the observations on the Y and Z variables. 


3. Using either formula (9.9) or formula (9.10) (the latter is to be 
used when ties have occurred in either of the var 
determine the observed values of Ty, Tey, ANd Tazz. 

4, With those values, compute the value of Truce 


iables being correlated), 


using formula (9.13). 
Test of Significance 


Unfortunately, the sampling distribution of the 
correlation is not as yet known, and therefore no t 
of an observed r,,,. are now possible. 


Kendall partial rank 
ests of the significance 
It might be thought that with 


oe =. 
"ON 


a x? test could be used. This is not so because the entities in cells 4, 
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B, C, and D of a table like Table 9.9 are not independent (their sum is 


pa 


N 
( ) rather than N) and a x? test may properly and meaningfully be made 


only on independent observations. 


References 


The reader may find other discussions of this statistic in Kendall 
(1948a, chap. 8) and in Moran (1951). 
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Function 

In the previous sections of this chapter, we have been concerned with 
measures of the correlation between ¿wo sets of rankings of N objects or 
individuals. Now we shall consider a measure of the relation among 
Several rankings of N objects or individuals. 

When we have k sets of rankings, we may determine the association 
among them by using the Kendall coefficient of concordance W. ‘Whereas 
Ts and 7 express the degree of association between two variables measured 
In, or transformed to, ranks, W expresses the degree of association among 
k such variables, Such a measure may be particularly useful in studies of 

‘interjudge or intertest reliability, and also has applications in studies of 


clusters of variables. 


Rationale 

ascertaining the over-all agreement 
seem reasonable to find the rs’s (or 
he rankings and then compute the 
-all association. In 


As a solution to the problem of 
among k sets of rankings, it might 
7’s) between all possible pairs of t 
average of these coefficients to determine the over 
we would need to compute (5) rank cor- 


following such a procedure, 
e very small, such a procedure would 


relation coefficients. Unless k wer 
be extremely tedious. à 

he computation of W is much 
to the average rs taken over all groups. 
of the Spearman rank correlation coefficients between the G) possible 
een shown (Kendall, 1948a, p. 81) 


simpler, and W bears a linear relation 
If we denote the average value 


Pairs of rankings as fts., then it has b 
that 
kW — 1 
rw = EA (9.14) 


bie 
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Another approach would be to imagine how our data would look if 
there were no agreement among the several sets of rankings, and then to 
imagine how it would look if there were perfect agreement among the 
several sets. The coefficient of concordance would then be an index of 
the divergence of the actual agreement shown in the data from the 
maximum possible (perfect) agreement. Very roughly speaking, W is 
just such a coefficient. 

‘Suppose three company executives are asked to interview six job 
applicants and to rank them separately in their order of suitability for a 
job opening. The three independent sets of ranks given by executives 
X, Y, and Z to applicants a through f might be those shown in Table 9.11. 


TABLE 9.11. RANKS ASSIGNED To Sıx Jon APPLICANTS BY THREE 
Company EXECUTIVES 
(Artificial data) 


Applicant 


' Executive X 
Executive Y 
Executive Z 
R; 


ojlo m m 


The bottom row of Table 9.11, labeled R, 
assigned to each applicant. 
Now if the three executiy 


j gives the sums of the ranks 


¢ 1e thi es had been in perfect agreement about the 
applicants, i.e., if they had each ranked the six applicants in the same 


order, then one applicant would have received three ranks of 1 and thus 
his sum of ranks, R;, would be 1+1+1=3=k The applicant 
whom all executives designated as the runner-up would have 


Rp=2424+2=6 = 9% 
The least promising applicant would have 


R;=6+6 +6 = 18 = Nk 
In fact, with perfect agreement among the execu 
ranks, R;, would be these: 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, though not necessarily in 
that order. In general, when there is perfect agreement among k sets of 
rankings, we get, for the R;, the series: k, 2k, 3k, 2. , Nk. 
On the other hand, if there had been no agreement among the three 
executives, then the various R;’s would be approximately equal. 
From this example, if should be clear that the degree of agreement 


tives, the various sums of 


ad 
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among the k judges is reflected by the degree of variance among the N 
sums of ranks. W, the coefficient of concordance, is a function of that 


degree of variance. 


Method 


To compute W, we first find the sum of ranks, R;, in each column 
of a k XN table. Then we sum the R; and divide that sum by N to 
obtain the mean value of the R;. Each of the R; may then be expressed 
as a deviation from the mean value. (We have shown above that the 
larger are these deviations, the greater is the degree of association among 
the k sets of ranks.) Finally, s, the sum of squares of these deviations, is 
found. Knowing these values, we may compute the value of W: 


sum of squares of the observed deviations from the 


: IRN 
mean of R;, that is, s = R; - Ea 


k = number of sets of rankings, e.g., the number of judges 
N = number of entities (objects or individuals) ranked 


Ysk?(N8 — N) = maximum possible sum of the squared deviations, i.e., 
i the sum s which would occur with. perfect agreement 


where s 


ll 


among k rankings 
For the data shown in Table 9.11, the rank totals were 8, 14, 11, 11, 
11, and 8. The mean of these values is 10.5. To obtain s, we square the 
deviation of each rank total from that mean value, and then sum those 
Squares: 
s = (8 — 10.5)? + (14 — 10.5)? + (11 — 10.5)? + (11 — 10.5)? 
+ (11 — 10.5)? + (8 — 10.5)? 


= 25.5 


Knowing the observed value of s, we may find the 
ìn Table 9.11 by using formula (9.15): 


value of W for the data 


a 
W = 3@'@ — 6) 
= 16 
W = 16 expresses the degree of agreement amon 
executives i zi ix job applicants. 
es in ranking the six J by either of two methods. 


With the same data, we might have found rsa 
One way would be first to find the values Of Ts. TS.» and Tsw Then 


g the three fictitious 
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these three values could be averaged. For the data in Table 9.11, 
Ts,, = -31, Ts, = —.54, and rs„ = —.54. The average of these values is 


_ 31+ (—.54) + (—.54) 
— 3 


T Say 


= —.26 
Another way to find rs,, would be to use formula (9.14): 


kW — 1 
tss = T (9.14) 


_ 3(.16) — 1 
= 8-1 
= —.26 
Both methods yield the same value: rs,, = —.26. As is shown above, 
this value bears a linear relation to the value of W. 
One difference between the W and the TS, methods of expressing agree- 
ment among k rankings is that rs,, may take values between —1 and + 1, 


whereas W may take values only between 0 and +1. The reason that W 
cannot be negative is that when more than tw 


That is, when more than 
d disagreement are not symmetrical 
but they cannot all disagree com- 
pletely. Therefore W must be zero or positive. 

bears a linear relation to rs but seems 


to bear no orderly relation to +. This reveals one of the advantages 


which rs has over 7. 
Example 


Twenty mothers and their deaf Preschool children attended a 
summer camp designed to give introductory training in the treat- 
ment and handling of deaf children, A staff of 13 psychologists 
and speech correctionists worked with the mothers and children 
during the 2-week camp session. At the end of that period, the 13 
staff members were asked to rank the 20 mothers on how likely it 
was that each mother would rear her child in such a way that the 


child would suffer personal maladjustment.! These rankings are 
shown in Table 9.12. 


‘ This example cites unpublished data from research conducted 
Easter Seal Speech and Hearing Program, Laurel Hill State P. 
were made available to the author throug 
E. Gordon. 


at the 1955 Camp 
ark, Pa. The data 
h the courtesy of the researcher, Dr. J. 
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A coefficient of concordance was computed to determine the agree- 
ment among the staff members. The mean of the various Rjis 135.5. 
The deviation of every R; from that mean, and the square of that 
deviation, are shown in Table 9.12. The sum of these squares 


= 64,899 = s. k = 13 = the number of judges. N = 20 = the 


TABLE 9.12. RANKS ASSIGNED To 20 MOTHERS BY 13 Srarr MEMBERS 


Mother 
Judge 
1}2]/3]/4/5]/6]7|8]9}10)11 12] 13] 14] 15] 16) 17] 18] 19) 20 
| 
A 1} 2| 3| 4| 5| 6| 7| 8| 9) 10/11 12| 13] 14] 15| 16 | 17| 18 | 19 | 20 
B 5| 1/16] s| 9| 2| 6/10) 4| 3/11 13| 7|12|17|18|19| 15| 14} 20 
c 3| 2| 7| 5|14| 9/15] 16 6|11| 8|10| 1| 4] 19] 12] 20| 13| 17/18 
D s| 3] 10/11] 4| 2| 5/13 o| 1|14| 7| 6|15|16|12| 19| 17| 18| 20 
E 2| 1/15} s|14| 4| 6j 9) 7|10|11 5| 3{ 16/11] 13) 18] 17| 12) 19 
F 16/17) 5|13|15|11| 7| 4| 9| 2 18| 3| 6| 1|19|12|10| 8|14|20 
G i2| glia] 6| 7| 2| 310| 5| 4/17] 8| 1] 35) 13| 16) 18) 11| 20) 19 
H 11] 2/13/10] 7| 3| 4/14] 6] 5137| 9| 1|12| 8) 16) 20) 15) 18) 19 
I 9| 2|15| 6| 5| 7| 8|10 9} 3|12| 4| 1x|13|11|14|19|18|16|17 
J 2| 4/16] 3/10) 6) 14/17 15| 7/19] 9| 1| 8| 5/13) 11] 18) 12) 20 
K 11[14|12| 8| 7| 2| 5 10} 3| 4|13| 9| 1/18] 6] 15) 19) 16) 17 20 
L 8| 1/13] 3| 5| 2/14 o| 6|10|15|11|19| 4| 7|12|18|17 16| 20 
M s| alı13| 2| 8| 1| 9/12] 4] 6) 14/20) 1) 7) 15 18| 16| 17 | 19| 20 
pie eee (8) 2 982 4 [10] 11] 7] 18) 18) 16) 17 
aR aes Oo | e ele = | m "j| e| ej v| Y N 5 
Ri gle/3le/S/s]/8/8/8/4/2/5]4/8] 8/8] 2] s/s) e 
cl Be hs i 1} = 
bl4lalalelalelela| lal] 2j els|2]&js]a]a 
Akaa a al ale] elo] a a eye) ol alae 
wl lale] lele |$ EIE 
=| 7 zlalelel=el_lzlelelelels 
* |e gls}a/a/s]2/2/2] 8] 2) 2/3] s/s) 8/8] 3/8) 8 
m Eg ; i 
number of mothers who were ranked. With this information, we 


may compute W: 
s 9.15 
ee eee 
W = sant N) (9.15) 
© 64809 __ 
= 40370) — 20] 


= .577 


The agreement among the 13 staff members is expressed by 


W =.577 
When tied observations occur, the observations 
ks they would have been assigned 
anking tied scores. 


Tied observations. 
are each assigned the average of the ranks 
ad no ties occurred, our usual procedure in r 
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The effect of tied ranks is to depress the value of W as found by formula 
(9.15). If the proportion of ties is small, that effect is negligible, and 
thus formula (9.15) may still be used. If the proportion of ties is large, ss 
correction may be introduced which will increase slightly the value of W 
over what it would have been if uncorrected. That correction factor is 
the same one used with the Spearman rs: 


_ X-i) 
A= 
where ¢ = number of observations in a group tied for a given rank 
= directs one to sum over all groups of ties within any one of the 
k rankings 

With the correction of ties incorporated, the Kendall coefficient of 

concordance is 

W = i 
kN: — N) — ky T 
T 


(9.16) 


where X T directs one to sum the values of 7 for all the k rankings. 
T 
Example with Ties 
Kendall (1948a, p. 83) has 
are each ranked on 3 differen 
are shown in Table 9.13, whi 


given an example in which 10 objects 
t variables: X, Y, and Z. The ranks 
ch also shows the values of Rj. 


TABLE 9.13. RANKS RECEIVED BY TEN ENTITIES ON THREE VARIABLES 


Entity 
-Variable 
a b c d e f 9 h i f 
X 1 4.5/2 4.5| 3 7.5) 619 7.5] 10 
Y 261 2.5 | 4.5] 4.5 8 9 | 6.5|10 6.5 
A 2 1 4.5] 4.5| 4.5 4.5 8 8 8 10 
R; 


23 | 23.5/25.5| 26.5 


The mean of the R; is 16.5. 
deviations of each R; from this 


$= (65 — 16.5)? + 65 — 16.5) + @ — 19.52 + (13.5 — 16.5)" 
+ (2 — 16.5) + (20 E 16.5)? + (23 — 16.5): 


+ (23.5 — 16.5) + (25.5 — 16.5)? 4 (26.5 — 16.5)" 


To obtain s, we sum the squared 
mean: 


= 591 
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Since the proportion of ties in the ranks is large, we should correct 
for ties in computing the value of W. 

In the XY rankings, there are two sets of ties: 2 objects are tied 
at 4.5 and 2 are tied at 7.5. For both groups, ¢ = the number of 
observations tied for a given rank = 2. Thus 
2? — 2) _ (23-2) + 2-2) _, 

12 12 


Tx 


In the Y rankings, there are three sets of ties, and each set contains 
two observations. Here ¢ = 2 in each case, and 
_ 30-4) _ @-)7+@-7+@-% 15 

12 12 
In the Z rankings, there are two sets of ties. One set, tied at 4.5, 
consists of 4 observations: here ¢ = 4. The other set, tied at rank 
8, consists of 3 observations: ¢ = 3. Thus 

sw-t _ 45-4) + @-3) _y 
Tz = 12 a 12 


X, Y, and Z rankings, we may find 


Ty 


Knowing the values of T for the 

their sum: 5 T=1+1.5 +7 = 9.5. 
T 

With the above information, we may compute W corrected for 


ties: 


$ 9.16) 
W = ——— E m ( 
PENN) -kY 7 
£ 


591 
= FO — 10] = 30.5) 
= 828 


If we had disregarded the ties, i.e., if we had used formula (9.15) 
in computing W, we would have found W = .796 rather than 
W = 828. This difference illustrates the slightly depressing effect 


which ties, when uncorrected, exert on the value of W. 


Testing the Significance of W 


Small samples. ` We may test the sign 
by n the probability associated with i e man 
i ich iti i ve obtai 
o Of a value as large as the s with which it is associated. we ol 
" i in the N ranks in all 
e€ sampling distribution of s for all permutations in a a 
Possible ways ae, - ecient: N !)* sets of possible ranks. 


ificance of any observed value of 


we will have ( 
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Using these, we may test the null hypothesis that the k sets of rankings 
are independent by taking from this distribution the probability associ- 
ated with the occurrence under He of a value as large as an observed s. 

By this method, the distribution of s under Hy has been worked out 
and certain critical values have been tabled. Table R of the Appendix 
gives values of s for W’s significant at the .05 and .01 levels. This table is 
applicable for k from 3 to 20, and for N from 3 to 7. If an observed s is 
equal to or greater than that shown in Table R for a particular level of 
significance, then Ho may be rejected at that level of significance. 

For example, we saw that when k = 3 fictitious executives ranked 
N =6 job applicants, their agreement was W = .16. Reference to 
Table R reveals that the s associated with that value of W (s = 25.5) is 
not significant. For the association to have been significant at the .05 
level, s would have had to be 103.9 or larger. 

Large samples. When N is larger than 7, the expression given in 
formula (9.17) is approximately distributed as chi square with 


df=N-1 
— s 17) 
> MINON FT) i 
That is, the probability associated with the occurrence under Mo of any 
value as large as an observed W may be determined by finding x? by 
formula (9.17) and then determining the probability associated with so 
large a value of x? by referring to table C of the Appendix. 

Observe that 


s 7 7 

GEN F j = A — 10 

and therefore xX? = k(N — 1)W (9.18) 
Thus one may use formula (9.18), which is computationally simpler 
than formula (9.17), with df = N — 1, to determine the probability 


associated with the occurrence under Ho of any value as large as an 
observed W. 


If the value of x? as computed from formula (9.18) [or, equivalently, 
from formula (9.17)] equals or exceeds that shown in Table C for a par- 
ticular level of significance and a particular value of df = N — 1, then 
the null hypothesis that the /: rankings are unrelated may be rejected at 
that level of significance. 

Example! 
; In the study of ratings by staff persons of the mother-child rela- 
tions of 20 mothers with their deaf young children, k = 13, N = 20, 
1 Sce footnote, page 211. 


Ps 
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and we found that W = .577. We may determine the significance 
of this relation by applying formula (9.18): 


x2 = k(N — 1)W (9.18) 
= 13(20 — 1)(.577) 
= 142.5 


Referring to Table C, we find that x? > 186.2 with 
df =N-1=20-1=19 


has probability of occurrence under Ho of p < .001. We can con- 


clude with considerable assurance that the agreement among the 
13 judges is higher than it would be by chance. The very low 
under Ho associated with the observed value of W enables 


probability 
hat the judges’ ratings are unrelated 


us to reject the null hypothesis t! 
to each other. 


Summary of Procedure 


These are the steps in the use of W, the Kendall coefficient of concord- 


ance: 
1. Let N = the number of entities to be ranked, and let k = the num- 


ber of judges assigning ranks. Cast the observed ranks in a kXN 


table. 

2. For each entity, determine R;, th 
that entity by the k judges. 

3. Determine the mean of the fi. 
from that mean. Square these deviations, 
tain s. 

4. If the proportion of ties 
(9.16) in computing the valu 

ee The method for determining 
Significantly different from zero depend 
a. If N is 7 or smaller, Table R gives ¢ 
with Ws significant at the .05 and .01 

b. If N is larger than 7, either formula (9.17) or formula (9.18) (the 


latter is easier) may be used to compute a value of x? whose sig- 
nificance, for df = N — 1, may be tested by reference to Table C. 


e sum of the ranks assigned to 


Express each Rj as a deviation 
and sum the squares to ob- 


in the N sets of ranks is large, use formula 
e of W. Otherwise use formula (9.15). 
whether the observed value of W is 
ls on the size of N: 

ritieal values of s associated 
levels. 


Interpretation of W 
alue of W may be interpreted as meaning that 


A high or signifi 7 

significant V EE 
the Observers or judges are applying essentially the same standard in 
ranking the N objects under study. Often their pooled ordering may 
Serve as a “standard,” especially when there is no relevant external 
criterion for ordering the objects. 
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It should be emphasized that a high or significant value of W does 
not mean that the orderings observed are correct. In fact, they may all 
be incorrect with respect to some external criterion. For example, the 
13 staff members of the camp agreed well in judging which mothers and 
their children were headed for difficulty, but only time can show whether 
their judgments were sound. It is possible that a variety of judges can 
agree in ordering objects because all employ the “wrong” criterion. In 
this case, a high or significant W would simply show that all more or less 
agree in their use of a “wrong” criterion. To state the point another 
way, a high degree of agreement about an order does not necessarily 
mean that the order which was agreed upon is the “objective” one. 
In the behavioral sciences, especially in psychology, “objective” order- 
ings and “consensual” orderings are often incorrectly thought to be 
Synonymous. 

Kendall (1948a, p. 87) suggests that the best estimate of the “true” 
ranking of the N objects is provided, when W is significant, by the order 
of the various sums of ranks, Rj. If one accepts the criterion which the 
various judges have agreed upon (as evidenced by the magnitude and 
significance of W) in ranking the N entities, then the best estimate of the 
“true” ranking of those entities according to that criterion is provided 
by the order of the sums of ranks. T his “best estimate” is associated, 
in a certain sense, with least squares. Thus our best estimate would be 
that either applicant a or f (see Table 9.11) should be hired for the job 
opening, for in both of their cases R; = 8, the lowest value observed. 
And our best estimate would be that, of the 20 mothers of the deaf 
children, mother 6 (see Table 9.12), whose R = 57 is the smallest of the 
R;, is the mother who is most likely to rear a well-adjusted child. Mother 
2 is the next most likely, and mother 20 is the mother who, by consensus, 
is the one most likely to rear a maladjusted child, 


References 


Discussions of the Kendall 


coefficient of concordance are contained in 
Friedman (1940), Kendall (19. 


48a, chap. 6), and Willerman (1955). 


DISCUSSION 


In this chapter we have 
measuring the degree of cor 
each of these, except the 
the significance of the obs 

One of these techniqu 
applicable when the data 
ment is so crude that t 


presented five nonparametric techniques for 
relation between variables in a sample. For 
Kendall partial correlation coefficient, tests of 
erved association were presented. 

es, the coefficient of contingency, is uniquely 
are in a nominal scale. That is, if the measure- 
he classifications involved are unrelated within 


wa 
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any set and thus cannot be meaningfully ordered, then the contingency 
coefficient is a meaningful measure of the degree of association in the 
data. For other suitable measures, see Kruskal and Goodman (1954). 

If the variables under study have been measured in at least an ordinal 
scale, the contingency coefficient may still be used, but an appropriate 
method of rank correlation will utilize more of the information in the 
data and therefore is preferable. 

For the bivariate case two rank correlation coefficients, the Spear- 
man rs and the Kendall 7, were presented. The Spearman rs is somewhat, 
easier to compute, and has the further advantage of being linearly related 
to the coefficient of concordance W. However, the Kendall 7 has the 
advantages of being generalizable to a partial correlation coefficient and 
of haying a sampling distribution which is practically indistinguishable 
from a normal distribution for sample sizes as small as 9. 

Both rs and 7 have the same power-efliciency (91 per cent) in testing 
for the existence of a relation in the population. That is, with data which 
meet the assumptions of the Pearson 7, both rs and 7 are as powerful as 
r for rejecting the null hypothesis when 7's and 7 are based on 10 observa- 
tions for every 9 observations used in computing 7. 

The Kendall partial rank correlation coefficient measures the degree 
of relation between two variables, X and Y, when a third variable, Z 
(on which the association between X and Y might logically depend), is 
held constant. ra. is the nonparametric equivalent of the partial 
product moment r. However, no test of the significance of partial 7 
1S as yet available. 

The Kendall coefficient of concordance W measures the extent of asso- 
ciation among several (k) sets of rankings of N entities. It is useful in 
determining the agreement among several judges or the association 
among three or more variables. It has special applications in providing 
a standard method of ordering entities according to consensus when there 


is available no objective order of the entities. 
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TABLE A. TABLE OF PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS EXTREME AS 
OBSERVED VALUES OF Z IN THE NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 


The body of the table gives one-tailed probabilities under Ho of z. The left-hand 
marginal column gives various values of z to one decimal place. The top row gives 
various values to the second decimal place. Thus, for example, the one-tailed p of 


z >.llorz < —.llis p = .4562. 


z oo | ot | .o2 | .03 | .04 | .05 | .06 08 | .09 
0 |.5000 | .4960] .4920 | .4880 | .4840] .4801 | .4761 .4681 | .4641 
-1 "4602 | 4562| .4522| .4483 | . 4443 | .4404 | .4364 4286 | . 4247 
‘2 =| 4207 | 4168| 4129 | .4090 | . 4052 | .4013 | .3974 3897 | .3859 
"3 | (3821 | 13783 | 3745 | .3707 | .3669 | -3632| .3594 .3520 | .3483 
‘4 |3446 | 13409] 3372 | -3336 | -3300 | -3264 | .3228 .3156 | .3121 
5 3085 | .3050| .3015| .2981] .2946 | .2912 2877 .2810 | .2776 
‘e 112743 |2709] 2676 | -2643 | -2611 | -2578 | .2546 -2483 | .2451 
i f "9420 | 2389| .2358| .2327 | .2296 2266 | .2236 .2177 | .2148 
's | ‘2119 | “2090| _2061 | .2033| -2005 | .1977| .1949 .1894 | .1867 
9 "1841 | 1814| .1788| .1762] -1736 | .1711 .1685 .1635 | .1611 
LO | at 1562| .1539| -1515 | -1492 | -1469 | .1446 .1401 | . 1379 
1.1 1387 1335 "1314| .1292| .1271 | .1251 | . 1230 -1190 | .1170 
12 | ris, | -1131| 1112] -1093| -1075 | -1056 | -1038 1003 | .0985 
113 | ‘ooes | 0951| 0934| .0918 | -0901 | -0885 | -0869 .0838 | .0823 
114 | ‘os08 | -0793| .0778| .0764| -0749 | -0735 | -0721 .0694 | .0681 
La |. 0643 | .0630 | .0618 | -0606 | .0594 .0571 | .0559 
16 | 0248 0837 "0526 | .0516| -0505 | -0495 | .0485 0465 | .0455 
117 | ‘oade | 0436] .0427| .0418 | -0409 | -0401 | -0392 -0375 | .0367 
118 | 0359 | 0351| .0344| -0336 | -0329 | -0322 .0314 -0301 | .0294 
119 | ‘o987 | 0281| .0274| -0268 | -0262 | -0256 .0250 0239 | .0233 
2.0 0217 | .0212 | .0207 | .0202 .0197 .0188 | .0183 
21 |0179 0174 -0770 | .0166| .0162| -0158 | -0154 0146 | .0143 
aa |s | ‘o1ge| 0121.0129 | -0125 1:0122 ] -0153 ‘0113 | .0110 
2°3 |-0107 | 0104| 0102| -0099 | -0096 | -0094| 025) -0087 | .0084 
2.4 "0082 | -0080 | .0078| -0075 | -0073 .0071 | .0069 .0066 | . 
2.5 0059 | .0057| .0055| -0054 | .0052 0049 | .0048 
2°6 | ‘0047 0048 “9044 | 0043 0041 0040 0039 0037 0036 
2.7 l "003: 33 | .0032 | . . i i 
218 | ‘0026 9025 005% | .0023 | 0023 | -0022 | .0021 0020 | .0019 
ao | “ance. | conis| (0018) .0017) 0016) «0018 «0% 0014] .0014 
3. 0012| .0012 | -0011 | .0011 0010} .0010 
31 “0010 “9009 009 “9009 | .0008| .0008| .0008 0007 | .0007 
3.2 | 0007 
3.3 | .0005 
3.4 | .0003 
3.5 | .00023 
3.6 | .00016 
3.7 | 00011 
3.8 | .00007 
3.9 | .00005 
4.0 | 00003 
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Taste B. TABLE or Critica, VALUES or t* 


Level of significance for one-tailed test 
10 .05 025 +01 .005 .0005 
df 
Level of significance for two-tailed test 
.20 10 .05 02 01 .001 

T 3.078 6.314 12.706 31.821 63.657 636.619 
2 1.886 2.920 4.303 6.965 9.925 31.598 
3 1.638 2.353 3.182 4.541 5.841 12.941 
4 1.533 2.132 2.776 3.747 4.604 8.610 
5 1.476 2.015 2.571 3.365 4.032 6.859 
6 1.440 1.943 2.447 3.143 3.707 5.959 
7 1.415 1.895 2.365 2.998 3.499 5.405 
8 1.397 1.860 2.306 2.896 3.355 5.041 
9 1.383 1.833 2.262 2.821 3.250 4.781 
10 1.372 1.812 2.228 2.764 3.169 4.587 
14 1.363 1.796 2.201 2.718 3.106 4.437 
12 1.356 1.782 2.179 2.681 3.055 4,318 
13 1.350 1.771 2.160 2.650 3.012 4.221 
14 1.345 1.761 2.145 2.624 2.977 4.140 
15 1.341 1.753 2.131 2.602 2.947 4.073 
16 1.337 1.746 2.120 2.583 2.921 4.015 
17 1.333 1.740 2.110 2.567 2.898 3.965 
18 1.330 1.734 2.101 2.552 2.878 3.922 
19 1.328 1.729 2.093 2.539 2.861 3.883 
20 1.325 1.725 2.086 2.528 2.845 3.850 
21 1.323 1.721 2.080 2.518 2.831 3.819 
22 1.321 L717 2.074 2.508 2.819 3.792 
23 1.319 1.714 2.069 2.500 2.807 3.767 
24 1.318 1.711 2.064 2.492 2.797 3.745 
25 1.316 1.708 2.060 2.485 2.787 3.725 
26 1.315 1.706 2.056 2.479 2.779 3.707 
27 1.314 1.703 2.052 2.473 2.771 3.690 
28 1.313 1.701 2.048 2.467 2.763 3.674 
29 1.311 1.699 2.045 2.462 2.756 3.659 
30 1.310 1.697 2.042 2.457 2.750 3.646 
40 1.303 1.684 2.021 2.423 2.704 3.551 
60 1.296 1.671 2.000 2.390 2.660 3.460 
120 1.289 1.658 1.980 2.358 2.617 3.373 
o 1282 1.645 1.960 2.326 2.576 3.291 


* Table B is abridged from Table III of Fisher and Yates: Statistical tables for 
biological, agricultural, and medical research, published by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
Edinburgh, by permission of the authors and publishers. 
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Taste C. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or Cur Square* 


Probability under Hs that x? > chi square 


df 


99 98 95 -90 .s0 | .70 | .50 | -30 | .20 | -10 | .05 | .02 | .O1 001 


Dym 
© 
o 


a 
Cm me OO 
=) 


tatistical tables for bi 
burgh, by permission of the authors and 


e IV of Fisher and Yat 


* Table C i idged from Tabl 
is abridged from Oliver and Boyd Ltd., Ed 


and medical research, published by 
publishers, 
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Taste D. TABLE oF PROBABILITIES AssocIATED WITH VALUES AS SMALL AS 
OBSERVED VALUES OF T IN THE BINOMIAL Test* 


Given in the body of this table are one-tailed probabilities under Ho for the binomial 
test when P = Q =}. To save space, decimal points are omitted in the p's. 


rd tarassrennuunan 

5 | 031 188 500 812 969 į 

6 | 016 109 344 656 891 984 t 

7 | 008 062 227 500 773 938 992 t 

8 | 004 035 145 363 637 855 965 996 t 

9 | 002 020 090 254 500 746 910 980 998 t 

10 | 001 011 055 172 377 623 828 945 989 999 + 
un 006 033 113 274 500 726 887 967 994 ¢ t 

12 003 019 073 194 387 613 806 927 981 997 + t 

13 002 011 046 133 291 500 709 867 954 989 998 + t 

14 001 006 029 090 212 395 605 788 910 971 994 999 + t 

15 004 018 059 151 304 500 696 849 941 982 996 ¢ t t 
16 002 011 038 105 227 402 598 773 895 962 989 998 + t 
17 001 006 025 072 166 315 500 685 834 928 975 994 999 t 
18 001 004 015 048 119 240 407 593 760 881 952 985 996 999 
19 002 010 032 084 180 324 500 676 820 916 968 990 998 
20 001 006 021 058 132 252 412 588 748 868 942 979 994 
21 001 004 013 039 095 192 332 500 668 808 905 961 987 
22 002 008 026 067 143 262 416 584 738 857 933 974 
23 001 005 017 047 105 202 339 500 661 798 895 953 
24 001 003 011 032 076 154 271 419 581 729 846 924 
25 002 007 022 054 115 212 345 500 655 788 885 


* Adapted from Table IV, B, of Walker, Helen, and Lev, J. 
inference. New York: Holt, p. 458, with the kind permission of the authors and 


publisher. 
t 1.0 or approximately 1.0. 


1953. Statistical 
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Taste E. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D IN THE KOLMOGOROV-SMIRNOV 
ONE-SAMPLE TestT* 


Level of significance for D = maximum |Fo(X) — Sy(X)| 


Sample 
size 
(N) .20 15 10 .05 Ol 
1 -900 -925 -950 .975 .995 
2 .684 .726 -776 842 .929 
3 .565 .597 -642 -708 .828 
4 .494 .525 564 624 .783 | 
5 446 474 .510 565 669 
6 .410 436 .470 .521 618 
7 381 -405 438 486 .577 
8 .358 -381 -411 -457 543 
9 .339 -360 -388 -432 514" 
10 .322 .342 -368 -410 .490 
it .307 .326 .352 -391 .468 
12 .295 -313 .338 .875 .450 
13 284 .302 .325 .361 -433 
14 .274 .292 .314 -349 .418 
15 . 266 .283 -304 3838 404 
16 258 274 .295 .328 .392 
17 .250 -266 286 318 381 
18 244 .259 .278 .309 .371 
19 .237 .252 .272 .301 .363 
20 .231 . 246 . 264 294 .356 
25 .21 .22 .24 .27 .32 
30 19 -20 22 24 .29 
35 .18 -19 .21 .23 .27 
Over 35 | 1.07 1.14 1.22 1.36 1.63 
VN VN VN VN VN 


1951. The Kolmogoroy-Smirnoy test for 


* Adapted from Massey, F. J. Jr. 3 $ E 
goodness of ft. J. Amer. ‘Statist. Ass., 46, 70, with the kind permission of the author 


and publisher. 
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Taste F. TABLE or Crirtcan VALUES OF 7 IN THE Runs Tesr* 


Given in the bodies of Table Fı and Table Fy; are various critical values of r for 
various values of nı and nz. For the one-sample runs test, any value of r which is 
equal to or smaller than that shown in Table F; or equal to or larger than that shown 
in Table Fir is significant at the .05 level. For the Wald-Wolfowitz two-sample runs 


test, any value of r which is equal to or smaller than that shown in Table Fy is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 


Table Fy 
KEYPTI 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
ny 

2 2 22222222 
3 22282297 23 a3 8 sga 
4 Be 28888 6 8 FB wa aw aod 
5 PER OPES RRA RAR SE 
6 ee Se TORO R AREER we Ee 
7 CCL ee eee ee ee 
8 ieee. eee oe oe a rry 
9 Oo oboe 8 oo a 
ml eee eee Reh ay hee ge EO 
misc ee SPP ser ey ge ka ge ef 
12 eo ee ee ae eae eee 
13 ee eee Coo EE E 
14 eGR ECS SEER 8 By aii in oe OS 
15 pe eee Stee eaea no ec i ee 
16 SER ee Lee 2 bee ee 
17 ee eee ee Pte eh on a o ye 
18 BEC Satie Se oe ee 
19 SECtLOCtt wi nn eee S 
20 SS ESM Sti watun oa 


* Adapted from Swed, Frieda S., and Eisenhart, C. 1943, 
randomness of grouping in a sequence of alternatives. Ann, 
83-86, with the kind permission of the authors and publisher, 


Tables for testing 
Math, Statist., 14, 


Taste F. TABLE 
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OF CRITICAL VALUES OF r IN THE Runs Tesr* (Continued) 


Table Fr 
N na 
nN |2 346678 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
2 
3 
4 99 
5 9 10 10 11 11 
6 9 10 11 12 12 13 13 13 13 
7 11 12 13 13 14 14 14 14 15 15 15 
8 11 12 13 14 14 15 15 16 16 16 16 17 17 17 17 17 
9 13 14 14 15 16 16 16 17 17 18 18 18 18 18 18 
10 13 1415 16 16 17 17 18 18 18 19 19 19 20 20 
u 13 14 15 16 17 17 18 19 19 19 20 20 20 21 21 
ta 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 19 20 20 21 21 21 22 22 
13 l5 16 17 18 19 19 20 20 21 21 22 22 23 23 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 20 21 22 22 23 23 23 24 
E 15 16 18 18 19 20 21 22 22 23 23 24 24 25 
16 17 18 19 20 21 21 22 23 23 24 25 25 25 
ly 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 23 24 25 25 26 26 
1 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 25 26 26 27 
19 17 18 20 21 22 23 23 24 25 26 26 27 27 
20 17 18 20 21 22 23 24 25 25 26 27 27 28 


* 
m Adapted from Swed, Frieda S., and Eisenhart, C. 1943. Tables for testing 
ndomness of grouping in a sequence of alternatives. Ann. Math. Statist., 14, 


B= . . 
86, with the kind permission of the authors and publisher. 
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Taste G. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or T In THE WILCOXON 
MATCHED-PAIRS BIGNED-RANKS TeEstT* 


Level of significance for one-tailed test 


.025 .01 | .005 
N 
Level of significance for two-tailed test 
.05 .02 | 01 
6 0 — — 
F 2 0 = 
8 4 2 0 
9 6 3 2 
10 8 5 3 
11 11 7 5 
12 14 10 7 
13 17 13 10 
14 21 16 13 
15 25 20 16 
16 30 24 20 
17 35 28 23 
18 40 33 28 
19 46 38 32 
20 52 43 38 
21 59 49 43 
22 66 56 49 
23 73 62 55 
24 81 69 61 
25 89 77 68 


* Adapted from Table I of Wilcoxon, F. 1949. Some rapid approximate statistical 
procedures. New York: American Cyanamid Company, p. 13, with the kind permis- 
sion of the author and publisher. 
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Taste H. Taste or CRITICAL VALUES FOR THE WALSH Test* 


Tests 
Significance 
level of tests 
N Two-tailed: accept #1 = 0 if either 
ae. | Two One-tailed: accept #1 < 0 if One-tailed: accept #1 > 0 if 
4 | 062 125 di <0 d > 0 
5 | 062 bdi + ds) < 0 Mdi + d:) > 0 
: -031 ds <0 a>o 
047 | .094 | max [ds, (de + dod] < 0 min (ds, }(di + da)] > 0 
6 | .031 (ds + de) < 0 (di + d:) > 0 
_ | 016 031 do <0 dı >0 
.055 | .109 | max [ds, }(di + dx] < 0 min [ds, }(@i + da] > 0 
7 -023 | .047 | max [de $(ds + dz)] <0 min (ds, }(di + ds)] > 0 
016 | .031 h(de + dz) <0 Md: + ds) > 0 
= -008 | .016 d: <0 a >0 
-043 | .086 | max [de, }(da + ds)] > 0 min [ds, }(di + ds)] > 0 
-027 | .055 | max [de, }(ds + ds)] <0 min [ds, }(di + do] > 0 
8 | .o12 max [dz, }(de + d3)] < 0 min [ds, }(di + da)] > 0 
-008 \(d: + ds) < 0 }(di + d:) > 0 
| 008 ds <0 di > 0s 
-051 | .102 | max [de, § (da + do)] < 0 min (ds, } (di + de)] > 0 
+022 | .043 | max [dz, (ds + ds)] < 0 min [ds, }(di + ds)] > 0 
9 | .010 | (020 | max [ds, }(ds + do)] < 0 min [d2, }(d: + ds)] > 0 
+006 | .012 | max [ds, }(dz + ds)] < 0 min [d2, }(dı + ds)] > 0 
—__]|_ +004 | .008 (ds + do) < 0 }(di + ds) > 0 
-056 111 | max [de, }(da + dio)] < 0 min [ds, }(d1 + d:)] > 0 
10 025 051 max [dz, }(ds + dio)] < 0 min (ds, }(di + do] >0 
.011 | 021 | max [ds, }(de + dio)] < 0 min (da, }(di + ds)] > 0 
—__|_ 005 | .010 | max [də }(de + dio)] < 0 min [d2, }(di1 + ds)] > 0 
048 | 1097 | max [dr, }(di + du)] < 0 min [ds, 4(d1 + ds)] > 0 
11 | -028 | .056 | max [dz, }(ds + dis)] <0 min [ds, 4(di + dz)] > 0 
O11 | 1021 | max [}(de + dus), 3(ds + do] < 0 min [}(di + de), }(ds + dd] > 0 
— | 005 .011 max [do, }(d7 + dnı)] < 0 min [ds, }(d1 + ds)] > 0 A 
-047 | .094 | max [}(di + diz), (ds + did] < 0 min [}(di + ds), $(d2 + ds)] > 0 
12 | +024 | .048 | max [ds, }(ds + diz)] < 0 min [ds, }(di + ds)] > 0 
-010 | .020 | max [do, į(de + di)] < 0 min [ds, }(di + dz)] > 0 
~ | 005 | .o11 | max [}(d; + diz), }(do + dio)] < 0 min [}(di + de), 4 (d3 + da] > 0 
-047 -094 x [Eds + dis), }(ds + di:)] < 0 min [}(di + dio), $(d2 + ds)] > 0 
ia | 1023 | cone | mae HST Gil idet dol <0 | min [ildi + do), Mas + dad] > 0 
-010 020 | max [}(ds + dis), }(d9 + dio)] < 0 min [}(di + ds), 4(da + ds)] > 0 
——_|_:905 | i010 | max [dio, 4(dz + dis)] < 0 min [ds, 4(di + dz)] > 0 
-047 | .094 ax [} (di + dis), (ds + dis)] < 0 min (}(di + dn), }(d2 + dio)] > 0 
14 | -023 047 FE [Kas + a), (de + dis)] < 0 min [}(di + dio), 4(d2 + ds)] > 0 
-010 | .020 | max [dio, }(de + dis] <0 min [ds, (di + do)] > 0 
ee 010 | max [}(dr + dus), }(dio + d1)] <0 | min [}(di + ds), 4(di + ds)] > 0 
-047 | 094 da + dis), }(ds + di4)) < 0 min (3(d: + diz), }(d2 + du)] > 0 
Rea eah Sate |e ue Tai), ide + dig] <0 | min (di + du), (d: + diol > 0 
-010 .020 | max [}(ds + dis), }(dio + dur)] < 0 min [} (dı + dio), }(ds + ds)] > 0 
-005 010 | max (du, $(d7 + dis)] < 0 min [ds, 4(d1 + ds)] > 0 
* Adapted from Wal icati igni i i 
A . E. 1949. Applications of some significance tests for the median which 
the weld under vary, ee -onditions. J. Amer, Statist, Ass., 44, 343, with the kind permission of 
utho; 


r and the publisher. 
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Tase I. TABLE OF CRITICAL VALUES OF D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Tesrt*,Í 


ae Races Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t -os 025.01 .005 os 1.008 
A+B=3 C+D=3 3 0 = = = 
A+B=4 C+D=4 4 0 E = = 
C+D=3 4 ; = = = 

A+B=5 C+D=5 5 1 1 0 0 
4 0 0 = — 

C+D=4 5 1 0 0 — 

4 0 — — — 

C+D=3 5 0 i; = = 

C+D=2 5 0 = - — 

A+B=6 C+D=6 6 2 1 1 

5 t 0 0 — 

4 CC a = = 

C+D=5 6 1 0 0 0 

5 0 0 = s 

4 cS = = 

C+D=4 6 1 0 0 0 

5 0 0 = 

C+D=3 6 0 0 = = 

5 0 = — = 

C+D=2 6 C= = = 

A+B=7 C+D=7 7 3 2 1 1 
6 1 1 0 0 

5 0 GG = = 

4 c= = => 

C+D=6 fi 2 2 1 1 

6 1 0 0 0 

5 0 0 — — 

4 0 = = — 

C+D=5 T 2 1 0 0 

6 1 0 0 = 

5 c= SS 

C+D=4 Y 1 1 0 0 

6 0 0 — = 

5 c= = = 

C+D=3 T 0 0 0 — 

6 È | = = 

+D=2 7 g == m 5 


£ 
* Adapted from Finney, D. J. 1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 
2 x 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


author and the publisher. 
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Tase I. TaBe or Critica, VALUES oF D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Test*,} (Continued) 


w 
or 
N 


Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t 

05 .025 .01 .005 

A+B=8 c+D=8 8 4 3 2 2 
7 2 2 1 0 

6 1 1 0 0 

5 0 0 — — 

4 0 = = — 

C+D=7 8 3 2 2 1 
T 2 1 1 0 

6 1 0 0 — 

5 0 0 = = 

C+D=6 8 > g r 4 
7 1 1 0 0 

6 0 0 0 = 

5 0 = = = 

C+D=5 8 2 1 1 0 
vi ee! 0 0 0 

6 0o 0 - — 

5 o- - - 

C+D=4 s | I 1 Q $ 
7 0 0 — = 

6 0 = = = 

C+D=3 8 o 0 0 = 
7 0 0 — = 

C+D=2 8 0 0 — = 
A+B=9 C+D=9 9 5 4 3 3 
8 3 3 2 1 

7 2 1 1 0 

6 1 1 0 0 

5 0 0 — = 

4 0 — — = 

tDa8 9 4 3 8 2 
8 3 2 «21 1 

7 2 1 0 0 

| 6 1 0 0 — 

5 oo = = 

an | 9 3 3 2 2 
See 8 2 2 1 0 
7 1 1 0 0 

6 0 0 =~ = 

5 0 - = 


| When B is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D 
S used in place of B, the significance levels are for C. 


. When 
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Taste I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Tesr*,7 (Continued) 


has ae E Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t ws os OF 105 

A+B=9 C+D=6 9 3 2 {T t 
8 2 1 0 0 

7 iL 0 0 — 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 — — — 

C+D=5 9 2 1 1 1 
8 1 1 0 0 
7 0 c= = 
6 0 — — — 

C+D=4 9 1 1 ú 0 
8 | 0 0 0 — 
q 0 0 — o 
6 0 — — — 

C+D=3 9 1 0 0 0 
8 0 0 — — 
7 0 — — — 
C+D=2 9 0 0 — — 
A+B=10 C+D=10 10 6 5 4 3 
9 4 3 3 2 

8 3 2 1 1 

T 2 1 1 0 
6 1 0 0 -— 
5 0 0 — — 
4 a a u 

C+D=9 10 5 4 3 3 
9 4 3 2 2 

8 2 2 1 1 

yd i 1 0 0 
6 1 0 0 = 
5 0 0 — = 

C+D=8 10 4 4 3 2 
9 3 2 2 1 

8 2 1 1 0 

7 1 1 0 0 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 — — = 

C+D=7 10 3 3 2 2 
9 2 2 1 1 

8 1 1 0 0 
T | 1 0 0 — 

6 0 0 — = 
| 5 0 — SS — 


* Adapted from Finney, D. J. 1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 
2 X 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 
author and the publisher. 
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Taste I. TABLE or Critica VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Tesr*,ł (Continued) 


259 


PETE Te J Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A) s o 0 F TE 

A+B=10 C+D=6 10 3 2 2 1 

9 2 1 i 0 

8 1 1 0 0 

7 0 0 — = 

6 0 — — — 

C+D=5 10 2 2 1 1 

9 1 {1 0 0 

8 1 0 0 — 

7 0 0 — — 

6 0 = — — 

C+4D=4 10 1 1 0 0 

9 1 0 0 0 

8 0 0 — — 

7 0 - = — 

C+D=3 10 1 0 0 0 

9 0 0 = — 

8 0 = — — 

C+D=2 10 OF? Wda 

9 0 = — — 

A+B=11 C+D=11 11 T 8 § 4 

10 5 4 3 3 

9 4 3 2 2 

8 3 2 1 1 

N: 2 1 0 0 

6 1 0 0 — 

5 0 0 — — 

4 = = 

C+D =10 11 6 56 4 4 

10 4 4 3 2 

9 3 3 2 1 

8 2 2 1 0 

7 1 1 0 0 

6 1 0 0 — 

5 0 = = = 

= 11 © g & g 

et alias 10 i 2 2 

9 3 2 1 1 

8 g ıd oO 

7 L tL © © 

6 0o 0o = = 

5 0 ee es oe 

} When 2 is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D 

Sed in place of B, the significance levels are for C. 


. When 
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TABLE I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Tesr*,{ (Continued) 


oe . Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)j Ge oe 01 1008 
A+B=11 C+D=8 11 4 4 3 3 
10 3 3 2 1 
9 2 2 1 1 
8 1 1 0 0 
7 1 0 0 = 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 — — — 
C+D=7 11 4 3 2 2 
10 3 2 1 1 
9 2 1 d 0 
8 1 I 0 0 
ý 0 0 — — 
6 0 0 — — 
C+D=6 11 3 2 2 1 
10 2 1 1 0 
9 1 1 0 0 
8 $ 0 0 — 
7 0 0 — — 
6 0 — = = 
C+D=5 11 2 2 1 1 
10 1 1 0 0 
9 1 0 0 0 
8 0 OC = ae 
7 F c e 
C+D=4 11 1 1 1 0 
10 1 0 0 0 
9 0 0 = = 
8 CS a l 
C+D=3 11 i 0 0 0 
10 0 T 1s es 
9 0 = = = 
C+D=2 11 0 0 a < 
10 0 — — 
A+B=12 C+D=12 12 8 T 6 5 
11 6 5 4 4 
10 5 4 3 2 
9 4 3 2 1 
8 3 2 1 1 
7 2 1 0 0 
6 1 0 0 — 
5 0 0 = — 
4 0 — = = 


* Adapted from Finney, D. J. 1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 
2 X 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 36, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


author and the publisher. 
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Taste I. Taste or Critica, VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Tesr*,7 (Continued) 


Totals in right margin 


A+ Bs I 


A 


2 


C+D=11 
C+D=10 
C+D=9 
C+D=8 
C+D=7 


| B (or A)T 


Level of significance 


05 


-NLO ewe Hon 


Cascorenwin 


a o 


Oomen o 


-025 


loctmwwocoru nwi l commman | oocvttbSnerusa 


-01 


| | eorwea] | onene | | corwuwe | | con nmwalcornnwen 


005 


cornmeal! | | oonne| |ocounwe|] | oom wwa 


i When g is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D. 
S used in place of B, the significance levels are for C. 


When 
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TABLE I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES oF D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Test*,j (Continued) 


Totals in right margin B (or A)f es 
A+B = 12 C+D=6 | 12 3 $ 4 Z 
mo j2 Be g 1 
10 1 1 0 0 
| 9 1 0 0 0 
8 0 0 = = 
7 0 0 — = 
6 0 =., = — 
C+D=5 12 2 2 1 1 
11 1 } 1 0 
10 1 0 0 0 
9 0 0 ‘0 ==> 
8 0 0 — = 
7 0 — — — 
C+D=4 12 2 1 1 0 
ll iE 0 0 0 
{ 10 0 o 0 — 
9 0 0 — = 
| 8 | 0 — — — 
C+D=3 12 1 0 0 0 
11 | 0 0 0 = 
| 1 | 0 0 — = 
| 9 0 = — — 
C+D=2 | 12 0 0 = =æ 
u ; 0 — — — 
A+B=13 C+D=13 13 | 9 8 T 6 
12 z 6 5 4 
11 6 5 4 3 
10 4 4 3 2 
| 9 3 3 2 1 
8 2 2 1 0 
7 2 1 0 0 
6 1 0 0 _— 
5 0 0 — — 
4 Do. 
C+D=12 13 8 7 6 5 
12 6 5 5 4 
11 5 4 3 3 
10 4 3 2 2 
9 3 2 $ 1 
8 2 1 1 0 
nd 1 1 0 0 
6 1 0 0 — 
5 0 0 — — 


* Adapted from Finney, D. J. 1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 
2 X 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 
author and the publisher. 


A t When B 


APPENDIX 


Tase I. Taste or Crirican VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Tesr*,} (Continued) 


Level of significance 


Totals in right margin B (or A)} -025 


=] 
S 


263 


.005 


A+B=13 C+D=11 13 
12 
11 
10 


C+D =10 13 | 


a 
SrHKHNWKUWASCOCHNwWwWhRaN 


i] 
o 
we o 


C+D 


_ 
ary 
ONNA 


n 
orenera commmwnalocunwnaa 


(3 


C+D=8 13 


C+D=7 13 


| | Leorww] | oor we] | | corm we | | Cone | | con NwHelS 
LL] ocorrw] | | connme] | Loorewel] | | oconman] | coun non 


is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D. 


ÎS ugeq ; 
Sed in Place of B, the significance leyels are for C. 


. When 
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TABLE I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Test*,7 (Continued) 


Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)¢ | 

05 .025 .01 .005 

A+B=13 Cc+D=6 | 13 3 3 2 2 
| 12 2 8 Gf d 

11 2 iL 1 0 

10 1 1 0 0 

9 1 0 0 — 

8 0 0 — — 

T 0 = = & 

C+D=5 13 2 2 1 1 
12 2 1 1 0 

11 1 1 0 0 

10 1 0 0 — 

9 0 0 — = 

| 8 D = es = 

Cc+D=4 | 13 2 1 1 0 
12 1 1 0 0 

11 0 0 0 — 

10 0 0 — == 

9 0 — — — 

C+D=3 13 1 1 0 0 
12 0 0 0 — 

11 0 0 — Pay 

10 0 — = — 

C+D=2 13 0 0 0 = 
12 0 = — — 

A+B=14 C+D=14 | H 10 9 8 7 
13 8 7 6 5 

12 6 6 5 4 

11 5 4 3 3 

10 4 3 2 2 

9 3 2 2 1 

8 2 2 1 0 

7 1 1 0 0 

6 1 0 0 — 

5 0 0 — — 

4 0 = = — 


i > Fisher-Yates test of significance in 
ted from Finney, D. J. 1948. The à : gr 
2 Piya e iblis, Biometrika, 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


author and the publisher. 
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Taste I. TABLE or Critica, VALVES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Tesr*,} (Continued) 


Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t c 
.05 .025 .01 .005 
A+B=14 C+ D= 1s 14 9 8 7 6 
13 7 6 5 5 
12 6 5 4 3 
11 5 4 3 2 
10 4 3 2 2 
9 3 2 1 1 
| 8 > L I oO 
T tt £ oO 4 
6 | 1 0 — = 
5 0 0 = = 
C+D=12 14 8 7 6 6 
13 6 6 5 4 
12 5 4 4 3 
ll 4 3 3 2 
10 3 3 2 1 
9 2 2 1 1 
8 2 1 0 0 
3 | 1 0 0 — 
6 | 0 0 = = 
5 |o — — = 
C+D=11 ld 7 6 6 5 
13 6 5 4 4 
12 5 4 3 3 
11 4 3 2 2 
10 3 2 1 1 
9 2 1 1 0 
8 1 1 0 0 
7 1 0 0 — 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 _ = — 
C+D=10 14 6 6 5 4 
13 5 4 4 3 
12 4 3 3 2 
11 3 3 2 1 
10 2 2 1 1 
9 2 1 0 0 
8 1 1 0 0 
7 0 0 0 — 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 = = — 


{a a a 
t When B is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D, When 
4 is used in place of B, the significance levels yre for C. 
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TABLE I. TABLE or Critican VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Test*,j (Continued) 


Level of significance 


Totals in right margin B A 
e g (orai 025 -005 


A+B=14 C+D=9 4 | 


13 
12 
11 
10 


C+D=8 14 


Joorenwew|] | | connmwe 


C+D=7 14 


C+D=6 14 


C+D=5 14 


SCOHPHNNSCOCHHNNHYOSHHENNYHOCCOHNNWEUNCORENUUE HAS 
[| | eore| | | oor nw] | coer we] | cooHemwe | | conmnmwnle 
= 


|] lecor|] | | loon] | |oorrn| 


1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 


* d from Finney, D. J. 
maaan 36, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


2 X 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 
author and the publisher. 
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TABLE I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Trst*,} (Continued) 


Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t c 
.05 025 01.005 
A+B=14 C4+D=4 14 2 Pt 1 
13 1 1 0 0 
12 1 0 0 0 
11 0 0 — — 
10 0 0 — — 
9 0 — — — 
C+D=3 14 1 i ùü 0 
13 0 0 0 = 
12 0 0 — — 
11 0 — — Sa 
C+D=2 14 0 0 0 — 
13 | 0 0 — = 
12 0 — — — 
A+B=15 C+D=15 15 $} 10 9 8 
14 9 8 T 6 
13 7 6 5 5 
12 6 5 4 4 
11 5 4 3 3 
10 4 3. 2 2 
9 3 2 1 1 
8 2 1 1 0 
z 1 1 0 0 
6 1 0 0 — 
5 0 0 — — 
4 0 — — e 
C+D=14 15 10 9 8 4 
14 8 T7 6 6 
13 T 6 5 4 
12 6 5 4 3 
11 5 4 3 2 
10 4 3 2 1 
9 3 2 1 1 
8 2 il 1 0 
7 1 1 0 0 
6 1 0 — — 
5 0 = = & 


~e a EE eee 
+t When B is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D. When 


is used in place of B, the significance levels are for C. 
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Tase I. Taste or Critica VALVES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Tesr*,t (Continued) 


X To aoi ; Level of significance _ 
Totals in right margin B (or A)t -0s 025 OI 005 

A+B=15 C+D = 13 15 9 8 7 7 
14 T f 6 5 

13 6 5 4 4 

| 2 #| 5 4 8 3 

11 4 3 2 2 

10 3 2 2 1 

9 2 2 1 0 

8 2 1 0 0 
T7 1 0 0 — 
6 0 0 — — 
5 0 = = = 

C+D = 12 15 8 7 7 6 
14 7 6 5 4 

13 6 5 4 3 

12 5 4 3 2 

11 4 3 2 2 

10 | 3 2 ii 1 

9 2 1 ub 0 

8 } 1 1 0 0 
T 1 0 0 == 
6 0 0 = a 

5 0 — I = 

C+D=1i11 15 7 7 6 5 
4 |E 5&5 4 4 

3 | 5 4 3 8 

12 l4 3 2 2 

| 11 I 3 2 2 1 

10 2 2 1 1 

9 2 1 0 0 

8 1 1 0 0 
ri 1 0 0 — 

6 | 0 0 = = 
5 0 a ma — 

y =10 | 15 6 6 5 5 
aye | 14 5 5 4 3 
13 4 4 3 2 

12 3 3 2 2 

11 3 2 } 1 

| 10 | 2 1 1 0 

9 | 1 1 0 0 

8 1 0 0 = 

7 jaù gs = 
| 6 a a ae 


1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 


kj l f Finney, D. J. nifi 
e 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


2 xX 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 
author and the publisher. 
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Taste I. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisner Tesr*,7 (Continued) 


a g Level of significance 
Totals in right margin B (or ADT 05 025 ol D 
A-+- B= 15 c+DdD=9 15 6 5 4 4 
14 | 5 4 3 8 
13 | $ 3 2 2 
12 | 3 2 2 1 
11 2 2 1 1 
10 | 2 1 0 0 
9 1 1 0 0 
s |1 0 0 = 
7 0 0 — — 
6 0 = — — 
C+D=8 15 5 4 4 3 
14 A 3 3 2 
l 18 3 2 2 41 
12 2 2 1 1 
11 2 1 1 0 
10 1 1 0 0 
9 i oo € = 
8 ~ E = = 
7 L=. Ss = 
6 0 — -— — 
C+D=7 15 4 4 4 3 
14 3 3 2 2 
13 2 2 1 1 
12 2 1 1 0 
11 1 1 0 0 
10 1 0 0 0 
9 0 0 — — 
8 0 0 — — 
| 7 = = = 
C+D=6 15 7 g 2 2 
14 2 2 1 1 
13 2 1 1 0 
12 1 1 0 0 
11 1 0 0 0 
10 0 0 0 — 
9 0 0 — — 
8 0 — —- = 
C4+D=5 15 2 2 2 4 
14 2 1 1 1 
13 1 1 0 0 
12 1 0 0 0 
11 0 0 0 —= 
10 0 0 — — 
9 0 — — — 


İt When B is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D. 


A is used in place of B, the significance levels are for C. 
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APPENDIX 


Taste I. Taste or Critica Vatues or D (or C) IN THE 
Fisuer Test*,} (Continued) 


Totals in right margin 


A+B=15 C+D=s 


C+D 


C+D=2 


* Adapted from Finney, D. J. 


Level of significance 


Bord —————— 
.05 .025 .01 .005 
15 2 1 1 1 
14 1 1 0 0 
13 1 0 0 0 
12 ~ oc Ff = 
11 a 0o = = 
10 0 — — — 
15 1 1 0 0 
14 0 0 0 
13 0 0 — — 
12 0 0 — — 
i 0 — — — 
15 0 0 0 — 
14 0 0 — = 
13 0 — — = 


1948. The Fisher-Yates test of significance in 


2 X 2 contingency tables. Biometrika, 35, 149-154, with the kind permission of the 


author and the publisher. 


t When B is entered in the middle column, the significance levels are for D. When 
A is used in place of B, the significance levels are for C., 
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TABLE J. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ÅSSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS SMALL AS 
OBSERVED VALUES OF U 1N THE Mann-Wuirney Test* 


nm =4 
un ny ny 
SK 1 2 8 L 2 8 4 
a’ S U 
0 .250 .100 .050 0 -200 .067 .028 .014 
1 .500 .200 .100 1 400 .133 .057 .029 
2 750 .400 .200 2 .600 .267 .114 .057 
3 600 .350 3 400 .200 .100 
4 500 4 600 .314 .171 
5 .650 5 429 243 
6 .571 .343 
7 443 
8 .557 
n =5 n: = 6 
ny nı 
i G 8 4 $ i 2 8 4 & ô 
U as U 
0 .167 .047 .018 .008 .004 O |.143 .036 .012 .005 .002 .001 
1 .333 .095 .036 .016 .008 1 |.286 .071 .024 .010 .004 .002 
2 |.500 .190 .071 .032 .016 2  |.428 143 .048 .019 .009 .004 
3 .667 .286 .125 .056 .028 3 571 .214 .083 .033 .015 .008 
4 .429 196 .095 .048 4 .321 .131 .057 .026 .013 
5 .571 .286 .143 .075 5 .429 .190 .086 .041 .021 
6 .393 .206 .111 6 .571 .274 .129 .063 .032 
f .500 .278 .155 7 .357 .176 .089 .047 
8 .607 .365 .210 8 .452 238 .123 .066 
9 452.274 9 .548 .305 .165 .090 
10 548.345 10 .381 .214 120 
11 .421 11 .457 268 .155 
12 .500 12 .545 .331 .197 
13 .579 13 .396 .242 
TŘ 14 .465 .294 
15 .535 350 
16 .409 
17 .469 
18 .531 


* Reproduced from Mann, H. B., and Whitney, D. R. 1947. Ona test of whether 
one of two random variables is stochastically larger than the other. Ann. Math. 
Statist, 18, 52-54, with the kind permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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TABLE J. TABLE or PROBABILITIES AssociaTep WITH VALUES AS SMALL AS 
OBSERVED VALUES or U in THE Mann-Wuitney Test* (Continued) 


no =7 
es nm 
Sse. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
U Sel : 5 
0 125 .028 -008 -003 001 O01 .000 
1 -250 .056 -017 .006 -003 -001 .001 
2 .375 ll .033 012 005 002 .001 
3 .500 .167 .058 -021 -009 -004 .002 
4 .625 -250 -092 -036 .015 .007 .003 
5 333 .133 055 024 O11 .006 
6 444 .192 082 .037 .017 .009 
7 .556 258 .115 053 .026 013 
8 -333 .158 .074 .037 .019 
9 417 -206 .101 .051 027 
10 .500 264 134 .069 .036 
11 .583 .324 .172 .090 049 
12 .394 -216 117 064 
13 AG4 265 147 .082 
14 .538 -319 -183 .104 
15 .378 223 .130 
16 438 .267 159 
17 .500 .B14 191 
18 562 -365 .228 
19 .418 .267 
20 .473 -310 
21 f „527 .355 
22 402 
23 451 
24 .500 
25 -549 


* Reproduced from Mann, H. B., and Whitney, D. R. 1947. On a test of whether 
one of two random variables is stochastically larger than the other. Ann. Math. 
Statist., 18, 52-54, with the kind permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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TABLE J. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS SMALL AS 
Osservep Vaturs or U 1x THE Mann-Wurtney Test* (Continued) 


nz =8 
SR 
“a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 t Normal 
U T 
0 022 006 .002 .001 .000 .000 .000 3.308 .001 
1 ‘044 012 .004 .002 .001 .000 .000 3.203 .001 
2 “089.024 .008 .003 .001 .001 .000 3.098 .001 
3 ‘133 042 .014 .005 .002 .001 .001 2.993 .001 
4 “900.067.024.009 .004 .002 .001 2.888 .002 
5 ‘267 097 .036 .015 .006 .003 .001 2.783 .003 
6 ‘356 139 055 .023 .010 .005 .002 2.678 .004 
T “4 0188 .077 .033 .015 .007 .003 2.573 .005 
8 "556.248 .107 .047 .021 .010 .005 2.468 .007 
9 ‘315 141 .064 .030 .014 .007 2.363 .009 
10 "387.184 .085 .041 .020 .010 2.258 .012 
11 461 230 .111 .054 .027 .014 2.153 .016 
12 539 285 .142 .071 .036 .019 2.048 .020 
13 341 .177 .091 .047 .025 1.943 .026 
14 404 .217 .114 .060 .032 1.838 .033 
15 ‘467 .262 .141 .076 .041 1.733 .041 
16 ‘533 .311 .172 .095 .052 1.628 .052 
17 362 .207 .116 .065 1.523 064 
18 416 .245 .140 .080 1.418 .078 
19 “472.286 .168 .097 1.313 .094 
20 528.331.198.117 1.208 .113 
21 377 232 .189 1.102 185 
22 426.268 .164 .998 .159 
23 475 .306 .191 .893 .185 
24 .525 .347 .221 .788 .215 
25 .389 .253 .683 247 
26 .433 .287 578 282 
27 .478 .323 .473 318 
28 .522 .360 .368 356 
29 .399 263 396 
30 .439 .158 437 
31 .480 052 481 
32 .520 


* Reproduced from Mann, H. B., and Whitney, D. R. 1947. Ona test of whether 
ne of two random variables is stochastically larger than the other. Ann. Math. 
Statist., 18, 52-54, with the kind permission of the authors and the publisher. 
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Taste K. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or U in tus Mann-Wurtney Test* 


Table Ky. Critical Values of U for a One-tailed Test at œ = .001 or for a Two-tailed 
Test at a = .002 


ne 
ee 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


1 

2 

3 0 0 0 0 
4 o oO oO 2 d 1 2 2 3 3 3 
5 lL FY 2B 2 8 a g 5 5 6 7 7 
6 ¢ a a e ë © F 8 9 w u g 
7 3 kk € YY 8 aw ù a nw a 16 
8 5 6 8 9 IL 12 4 15 7 18 % 2 
9 7 8 10 12 14 15 17 19 2 23 29 2 
10 8 10 12 14 17 19 21 23 2 27 29 32 
11 10 12 15 17 #20 22 24 27 299 39 34 87 
12 12 14 17 20 23 25 28 381 34 37 «40 42 
13 14 17 20 23 2 29 32 35 38 42 45 48 
14 15 19 22 25 29 32 36 39 43 46 50 54 


15 17 21 24 28 32 36 40 43 47 51 55 59 
16 19 23 27 31 35 39 43 48 52 56 60 65 
17 21 25 29 34 38 43 47 52 57 61 66 70 
18 23 27 32 37 42 465 5l 56 61 66 71 76 
19 25 29 34 40 45 50 55 60 66 71 77 82 
20 26 32 37 42 48 54 59 65 70 76 82 88 


* Adapted and abridged from Tables 1, 3, 5, and 7 of Auble, D. 1953. Extended 
tables for the Mann-Whitney statistic. Bulletin of the Institute of Educational 
Research at Indiana University, 1, No. 2, with the kind permission of the author and 


the publisher. 
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Taste K. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or U IN tHE MANN-WHITNEY 
Trst* (Continued) 
Table Ky. Critical Values of U for a One-tailed Test at a = .01 or for a Two-tailed 
Test at a = .02 


D Ne 
9 0 WW 12 13 1 15 w 17 1 19 20 
ny 

1 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
3 1 1 12 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 5 
4 3 3 4 5 5 6 7 7 8 9 9 10 
5 5 6 * & 8 B&B Hh 12 13 14 15 16 
6 7 8 9 ar 12 1 15 16 18 19 20 22 
7 9 1 12 14 16 17 19 21 2 24 2 28 
8 ll 13 15 17 20 22 2 2 28 30 32 34 
9 14 16 18 21 23 26 28 31 33 36 38 40 
10 16 19 22 24 27 30 33 36 38 4l 44 AT 
11 18 22 2 28 31 34 37 41 44 47) 50 5 
12 21 24 28 31 35 38 42 46 49 53 5 60 
13 23 27 31 35 39 43 47 «Sl 55 59 63 67 
14 26 30 34 38 43 47 «51 56 60 65 69 73 
15 28 33 37 42 47 51 56 6l 66 70 75 80 
16 31 36 41 46 51 56 6l 66 71 7% 82 8 
17 33 38 44 49 55 GO 66 71 7 82 8 9% 
18 36 41 47 53 59 65 70 76 82 88 94 100 
19 38 44 50 56 63 69 75 82 88 94 101 107 
20 40 47 53 GO 67 73 80 87 93 100 107 114 


* Adapted and abridged from Tables 1, 3, 5, and 7 of Auble, D. 1953. Extended 
tables for the Mann-Whitney statistic. Bulletin of the Institute oj Educational 
Research at Indiana University, 1, No. 2, with the kind permission of the author and 


the publisher, 
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TABLE K. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or U IN THE MANN-WHITNEY 
Tesr* (Continued) 
Table Kir. Critical Values of U for a One-tailed Test at æ = .025 or for a Two-tailed 
Test at a = .05 


z: ne Ss 
9 10 1i 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
nt a 
1 
2 0 0 0 1 1 aj 1 1 2 2 2 2 
3 2 3 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 7 7 8 
4 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 tt 1] 12 13 13 
5 7 8 9 I 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 
6 10 IL 13 14 16 17 19 21 22 24 25 27 
7 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 
8 15 17 19 22 24 26 29 31 34 36 38 41 
9 17 20 23 26 28 31 34 37 39 42 45 48 
10 20 23 26 29 33 36 39 42 45 48 52 55 
11 23 26 30 33 37 40 +H 47 51 55 58 62 
12 26 29 33 37 4l 45 49 53 57 61 65 69 
13 28 33 37 41 45 50 54 59 63 67 72 76 


14 31 36 40 45 50 55 59 64 67 74 78 83 
15 34 39 44 49 54 59 6 70 75 80 85 90 
16 87 42 47 53 59 64 70 75 81 86 92 98 
17 39 45 51 57 63 67 75 81 87 93 99 105 
18 42 48 55 61 67 74 80 86 93 99 106 112 
19 45 52 58 65 72 78 85 92 99 106 113 119 
20 48 55 62 69 76 83 90 98 105 112 119 127 


allaa SSS 


* Adapted and abridged from Tables 1, 3, 5, and 7 of Auble, D. 1953. Extended 
tables for the Mann-Whitney statistic. Bulletin of the Institute of Educational 
Research at Indiana University, 1, No. 2, with the kind permission of the author and 
the publisher. 
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TABLE K, TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or U 1N THE MANN-WHITNEY 
Tesr* (Continued) 
Table Kiy. Critical Values of U for a One-tailed Test at @ = .05 or for a Two-tailed 
Test at a = .10 


my 
hy 9 10 Wt 12 Bu B 16 17 18 19 20 


1 0 0 
2 i tk 2 2 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 
3 3 4 5 5 6 7 7 8 9 9 10 1l 
1 6 7 8 9 10 I 12 14 15 16 17 18 
5 9 11 12 B 15 16 18 19 20 2 28 25 
6 12 14 16 17 19 21 2 2 2 28 30 32 
7 15 17 #19 2 2 2 28 380 33 35 37 39 
8 18 20 23 2 28 31 33 36 39 41 44 47 
9 21 24 27 30 33 36 39 42 45 48 5 53 
10 24 27 31 34 37 A 44 48 5l 55 58 62 
11 27 31 34 38 42 46 50 5 5 6l 65 69 
12 30 34 38 42 47 51 55 60 64 GS 72 T 
13 33 37 42 47 5l 56 6l 65 70 75 80 &t 
14 36 41 46 51 56 GI 66 71 7 82 87 9% 
15 39 44 50 55 61 66 72 77 83 88 94 100 
16 42 48 54 60 65 71 77 83 89 95 101 107 
17 45 51 57 Gt 70 77 83 89 96 102 109 115 
18 48 55 61 68 75 82 88 95 102 109 116 1233 
19 51 58 65 72 80 87 94 101 109 116 123 130 
20 54 62 69 77 84 92 100 107 115 123 130 138 


* Adapted and abridged from Tables 1, 3, 5, and 7 of Auble, D. 1953. Extended 
tables for the Mann-Whitney statistic. Bulletin of the Institute of Educational 
Research at Indiana University, 1, No. 2, with the kind permission of the author and 
the publisher, 
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TABLE L. TABLE OF CRITICAL VALUES OF Kp IN THE KOLMOGOROV-SMIRNOV 
Two-samrLe TEST 
(Small samples) 


One-tailed test* | Two-tailed test} 
N 
a= .05 |a = .01 |a = .05 |a = .01 

3 $ | = — — 
4 4 | = 4 = 
5 4 5 5 5 
6 5 | & | 5 6 
T 5 6 6 6 
8 5 6 6 7 
9 6 T 6 T 
10 6 | 7 q 8 
11 6 8 7 8 
12 6 | 8 T 8 
13 7 8 7 9 
14 | T 8 8 9 
15 | oj 9 8 9 
16 T 9 8 10 
17 8 9 8 10 
18 8 10 9 10 
19 8 10 9 10 
20 8 10 9 11 
21 8 | 10 9 11 
22 mo j 1i 9 11 
23 9 | ü 10 11 
24 9 11 10 12 
25 9 11 10 12 
26 9 11 10 12 
27 9 | z2 10 12 
28 10 12 11 13 
29 10 12 11 13 
30 10 12 11 13 
35 11 | 13 12 

40 11 14 13 


* Abridged from Goodman, L. A. 1954. Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests for psycho- 
logical research. Psychol. Bull., 51, 167, with the kind permission of the author and 
the American Psychological Association. 

t Derived from Table 1 of Massey, F. J., Jr. 1951. The distribution of the maxi- 
mum deviation between two sample cumulative step functions. Ann. Math. Statist., 
22, 126-127, with the kind permission of the author and the publisher. 
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Taste M. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES or D IN THE KoLMoGorov-SMIRNOV 
Two-saMpLe Test 
(Large samples: two-tailed test)* 


Value of D so large as to call for rejection 
Level of significance | of Ho at the indicated level of significance, 
where D = maximum [Sn (X) - Sia(X)| 


10 1.22 (ete 
5 my + nes 
05 La 
7 — Tt —— 
025 | 1.48 qein 
| : 
| 
OL j 1.63 jute Te 
Wi 
we [ra +n: + ns 
005 1.73 VS 
ne 
001 | 1.95 qnin 


* Adapted from Smirnov, N. 1948. Tables for estimating the goodness of fit of 
empirical distributions. pia Math. Statist., 19, 280-281, with the kind permission of 
the publisher, 
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Taste N. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS LARGE AS OBSERVED 
VALUES OF xr? IN THE FRIEDMAN Two-way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BY Ranxs* 


Table Nr: k = 3 


N =2 N=3 N=4 N=5 
xr? p x j P x? | Pp Xr p 
0 1.000 -000 1.000 0 1.000 0 1.000 
1 3833  . 667 O44 5 -931 A 954 
3 500 2.000 528 1.5 -653 1.2 -691 
4 167 2.667 -361 2.0 -431 1.6 .522 
4.667 .194 3.5 -273 2.8 -367 
6.000 -028 4.5 125 3.6 . 182 
6.0 -069 4.8 .124 
6.5 .042 5.2 .093 
8.0 -0046 6.4 -039 
7.6 -024 
8.4 .0085 
10.0 00077 
N=6 N=9 
xr? p xr} p x" | Pp xr P 
-00 | 1.000 .000 | 1.000 -00 | 1.000 -000 | 1.000 
33 956 . 286 | .964 25 - 967 222 971 
1.00 -740 -857 | .768 .75 -794 667 .814 
1.33 .570 1.143 -620 1.00 .654 .889 -865 
2.33 -430 2.000 486 1.75 531 1.556 569 
3.00 252 2.571 -305 2.25 .355 2.000 -398 
4.00 .184 3.429 -237 3.00 .285 2.667 .328 
4.33 .142 3.714 .192 3.25 .236 2.889 .278 
5.33 .072 4.571 -112 4.00 .149 3.556 -187 
6.33 .052 5.429 .085 4.75 -120 4.222 .154 
7.00 -029 6.000 .052 5.25 -079 4.667 «107 
8.33 -012 7.143 -027 6.25 -047 5.556 .069 
9.00 0081 7.714 -021 6.75 -038 6.000 057 
9.33 | .0055 8.000 -016 7.00 -030 6.222 -048 
10.33 | .0017 | 8.857 -0084 7.75 .018 6.889 -031 
12.00 .00013 | 10.286 — .0036 9.00 0099 8.000 -019 
10.571 -0027 9.25 -0080 8.222 -016 
11.143 -0012 9.75 -0048 8.667 .010 
12.286 -00032 10.75 0024 9.556 -0060 
14.000 -000021 | 12.00 -0011 10.667 .0035 
12.25 00086 10.889 .0029 
13.00 00026 11.556 .0013 
14.25 000061 12.667 .00066 
16.00 0000036 | 13.556 -00035 
14.000 -00020 
14.222 .000097 
14.889 -000054 
16.222 .000011 
18.000 .0000006 
1937. The use of ranks to avoid the assumption 


* Adapted from Friedman, M. 


ee E aay oe Peni P80 
ality implicit in the analysis of variance. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 32, 688-689, 
Or thy tke kind permission of the author and the publisher. 
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Taste N. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS LARGE as 
OBSERVED VALUES OF xr? IN THE FRIEDMAN Two-way ANALYSIS OF 
Varraxce BY Ranxs* (Continued) 


Table Nu. k = 4 


N=2 N=3 N=4 
Xr Pp xr? P x? p x? p 
-0 1.000 2 1.000 0 1.000 5.7 41 
6 .958 6 .958 3 .992 6.0 .105 
1.2 834 1.0 .910 6 928 6.3 094 
1.8 792 1.8 ST a) .900 6.6 077 
2.4 625 2.2 .608 12 .800 6.9 .068 
3.0 542 2.6 524 1.5 754 7.2 054 
3.6 458 3.4 446 1.8 677 pe 052 
4.2 875 3.8 342 | 649 7.8 .036 
4.8 -208 4.2 .300 2.4 524 8.1 .033 
5.4 .167 5.0 .207 2.7 .508 8.4 .019 
6.0 042 5.4 ATS 3.0 432 8.7 O14 
5.8 148 3.3 .389 9.3 012 
6.6 075 3.6 6355 9.6 .0069 
7.0 054 3.9 324 9.9 .0062 
7.4 .033 4.5 .242 10.2 .0027 
8.2 017 4.8 -200 10.8 .0016 
9.0 0017 5.1 .190 11.1 .00094 
5.4 .158 12.0 000072 


* Adapted from Friedman, M. 1937. 


of normality implicit in the analysis of variance. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 


The use of ranks to avoid the assumption 


with the kind permission of the author and the publisher. 


32, 688-689, 
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TABLE O. TABLE OF PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS LARGE AS 
OBSERVED VALUES OF H IN THE KRUSKAL-WALLIS ONE-WAY ANALYSIS 


OF VARIANCE BY RANK 


Sample sizes 


Sample sizes 


H p H p 
nı ne ns nı he ns 
2 1 1 2.7000 50 |4 3 2 6.4444 -008 
6.3000 O11 
2 2 1 3.6000 .200 Bee “ONG 
5 1 
2 2 | 4.5714 .067 Suon ape 
2 arias 200 4.5111 .098 
f ý 4.4444 .102 
4 1 3.2000 .300 
8 4 3 8 6.7455 .010 
3 2 i 4.2857 -100 6.7091 .013 
3.8571 -133 5.7909 -046 
5.7273 .050 
3 2 2 5.3572 .029 L an 
Ataa -048 4.7000 .101 
4.5000 .067 
4.4643 105 | 4 #4 1 6.6667 -010 
.16' 
$ 8 4 5.1429 043 Garoa O22 
4.9667 048 
4.5714 100 : 
hee : 4, 8667 “054 
: 12 4.1667 .082 
3 3 2 6.2500 011 4.0667 102 
ABU] 032 1 4 4 2 | 7.0364 006 
5.1389 .061 3 
2 6.8727 .011 
4.5556 .100 FaN 
4.2500 “121 5.4545 .046 
: 5.2364 .052 
3 8 3 7.2000 .004 4.5545 .098 
6.4889 “Ou 4.4455 -103 
5.6889 029 | , 
5.6000 .050 5 R 7.1439 -010 
50887 “ORG 7.1364 “O11 
4.6922 a 5.5985 .049 
5.5758 .051 
4 4 4 3.5714 .200 4.5455 .099 
4 2 1 4.8214 057 si pac 
4.5000 om |4 4 4 7.6538 .008 
4.0179 14 7.5385 -011 
4 2 2 | 6.0000 014 8.0028 -049 
5.6538 054 
5.3333 .033 
4.6539 .097 
5.1250 .052 TEOG A 
4.4583 -100 i - 
4.1667 10 15 i 1 3.8571 “143 
4 $ i 5.8333 21 | 5 2 1 5.2500 .036 
5.2083 -050 5.0000 048 
5.0000 .057 4.4500 -071 
4.0556 .093 4.2000 -095 
3.8889 .129 4.0500 -119 
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TABLE O. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS LARGE AS 
OBSERVED VALUES or H IN THE KRUSKAL-WALLIS ONE-WAY ANALYSIS 
or VARIANCE BY RanxKs* (Continued) 


Sample sizes 
acer r e H p 
mr Ne na 


5 2 2 


ny Nna ns 


-6308 -050 
-099 
103 


-009 
-O1L 
-049 


ROMA aA 
a 
rar) 
=) 
S 


Om EO 
ao 
I 
= 
m 


AA Cra aD 
n 
a 
Q 
© 


DANNO SROANN AA OAUNN PRON Aob LOOON Aoh OONN boh O 


pe] 
a 
Ss 
So 


* Adapted and abridged from Kruskal, W. H., and Wallis, W. A. 1952. Use of 

Tanks in one-criterion variance analysis. J. Amer. Statist. ASS., 47, 614-617, with the 

ind permission of the authors and the publisher. (The corrections to this table given 
by the authors in Errata, J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 48, 910, have been incorporated.) 
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TABLE P. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES OF rs, THE SPEARMAN RANK 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENT* 


Significance level (one-tailed test) 


N — 
05 -O1 

4 1.000 

5 - 900 1.000 

6 -829 -943 

7 -714 -893 

8 -643 -833 

9 -600 -783 
10 -564 - 746 
12 -506 712 
14 -456 645 
16 .425 -601 
18 -399 -564 
20 377 534 
22 -359 -508 
24 343 485 
26 -329 .465 
28 -317 -448 
30 306 .432 


* Adapted from Olds, E. G. 1938. Distributions of sums of squares of rank differ- 
ences for small numbers of individuals. Ann. Math. Statist., 9, 133-148, and from 
Olds, E. G. 1949. The 5% significance levels for sums of squares of rank differences 
and a correction. Ann. Math. Statist., 20, 117-118, with the kind permission of the 
author and the publisher. 
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TABLE Q. TABLE or PROBABILITIES ÅSSOCIATED WITH VALUES AS LARGE AS 
OBSERVED VALUES or S IN THE KENDALL RANK CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


Values of N Values of N 
S - S 
4 5 8 9 6 7 10 

O | .625 | .592 | .548 -540 1 | .500 | .500 | .500 

2 | .875 | .408 | .452 | .460 3 | .360 | .386 431 

4 | .167] .242 | .360 | .381 5 |..285 | .281 364 

6 | .042 | 117 | .274 | .306 7 | 136 191 | .300 

8 .042 | .199 . 238 9 | 068 | 119 | .242 

10 .0083 | .138 | .179 11 | .028 | .068 | .190 

12 .089 .130 13 | ,0083 | .035 .146 

14 O54 090 15 | .0014 | .015 - 108 

16 031 .060 | 17 0054 | .078 

18 016 .038 19 „0014. | 054 

20 0071 022 21 00020 | .036 

22 . 0028 012 23 .023 

24 00087 | .0063 25 O14 

26 00019 .0029 27 .0083 

28 000025 | .0012 29 0046 

30 00043 | 31 .0023 

32 -00012 | 33 „0011 

34 000025 35 00047 

36 0000028 | 37 00018 
| 39 . 000058 
| 41 000015 

43 . 0000028 

| 45 00000028 


Adapted by permission from Kendall, M. G., Rank correlation methods, Charles 
Griffin & Company, Ltd., London, 1948, Appendix Table 1 p. 141. 
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Taste R. TABLE or CRITICAL VALUES OF $ IN THE KENDALL COEFFICIENT 
or CONCORDANCE* 


Additional values 


| N for N =3 
Bes : = et e 
3t | 4 5 | 6 | 7 k s 
p k Values at the .05 level of enanas m = 
3 64.4 103.9 157.3 9 54.0 
4 49.5 88.4 143.3 217.0 12 V1.9 
5 62.6 112.3 182.4 276.2 14 83.8 
6 75.7 136.1 221.4 335.2 16 95.8 
8 48.1 101.7 183.7 299.0 453.1 18 107.7 
10 60.0 127.8 231.2 376.7 571.0 
15 89.8 192.9 349.8 570.5 864.9 
20 119.7 258.0 468.5 764.4 | 1,158.7 


Values at the .01 level of significance 


3 75.6 122.8 185.6 9 75.9 
4 61.4 109.3 | 176.2 265.0 12 103.5 
5 80.5 142.8 | 229.4 343.8 14 121.9 
6 99.5 176.1 | 282.4 422.6 16 140.2 
8 66.8 137.4 242.7 388.3 579.9 18 158.6 
10 85.1 175.3 309.1 494.0 737.0 
15 131.0 269.8 475.2 758.2 1,129.5 

2 641.2 1,022.2 1,521.9 


20 177.0 | 364. 
PO SS EE S E SSS SSS E 

* Adapted from Friedman, M. 1940. A comparison of alternative tests of sig- 
nificance for the problem of m rankings. Ann. Math. Statist., 11, 86-92, with the 
kind permission of the author and the publisher. 

f Notice that additional critical values of s for N = 3 are given in the right-hand 
column of this table. 
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TABLE S. TABLE or FACTORIALS 


N N! 

0 1 
1 1 
2 2 
3 6 
4 24 
5 120 
6 720 
7 5040 
8 40320 
9 362880 
10 3628800 
11 39916800 
12 479001600 
13 6227020800 
14 87178291200 
15 1307674368000 
16 20922789888000 
17 355687428096000 
18 6402373705728000 
19 121645100408832000 


20 2432902008176640000 
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Taste T. TABLE or BINOMIAL COEFFICIENTS 


rig m7 G O O © & © Q) a) 
0 1 

1 1 1 

2 1 2 1 

3 1 3 3 1 

4 1 4 6 4 1 

5 | 1 5 10 10 5 1 

6 | 1 6 15 20 15 6 1 

q\ 4 7 2i 35 35 21 7 1 

Si 7 8 28 56 70 56 28 8 1 

9; 1 9 36 84 126 126 84 36 9 1 

10 1 10 45 120 210 252 210 120 45 10 1 
11 1 11 55 165 330 462 462 330 165 55 11 
12 | 12 66 220 495 792 924 792 495 220 66 
13 1 13 78 286 715 1287 1716 1716 1287 715 286 
14 1 14 91 364 1001 2002 3003 3432 3003 2002 1001 
15 1 15 105 455 1365 3003 5005 6435 6435 5005 3003 
16 1 16 120 560 1820 4368 8008 11440 12870 11440 8008 
17 1 17 136 680 2380 6188 12376 19448 24310 24310 19448 
18 1 18 153 816 3060 8568 18564 31824 43758 48620 43758 
19 1 19 171 969 3876 11628 27132 50388 75582 92378 92378 
20 1 20 190 1140 4845 15504 38760 77520 125970 167960 184756 
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Taske U. TABLE OF Squares AND Square Roors* 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
1 1 1.0000 41 1681 6.4031 
2 4 1.4142 42 17 64 6.4807 
3 9 1.7321 43 1849 6.5574 
4 16 2.0000 44 19 36 6.6332 
5 25 2.2361 | 45 20 25 6.7082 
6 36 2.4495 | 46 21 16 6.7823 
7 49 2.6458 | 47 2209 6.8557 
8 64 2.8284 | 48 23 04 6.9282 
9 81 3.0000 | 49 2401 7.0000 

10 100 3.1623 50 25 00 7.0711 
| 
| 
11 121 3.3166 51 2601 7.1414 
12 144 3.4641 52 27 04 7.2111 
13 169 3.6056 | 53 28 09 7.2801 
14 196 3.7417 54 29 16 7.3485 
15 225 3.8730 55 3025 7.4162 
16 256 4.0000 56 31 36 7.4833 
17 289 4.1231 57 3249 7.5498 
18 324 4.2426 58 33 64 7.6158 
19 361 4.3589 59 34 81 7.6811 
20 400 4.4721 60 36 00 7.7460 
21 441 4.5826 61 3721 7.8102 
22 484 4.6904 62 38 44 7.8740 
23 529 4.7958 63 39 69 7.9373 
24 576 4.8990 64 4096 8.0000 
25 625 5.0000 65 4225 8.0623 
26 676 5.0990 66 43 56 8.1240 
27 729 5.1962 67 44 89 8.1854 
28 7 84 5.2915 68 4624 8.2462 
29 841 5.3852 69 4761 8.3066 
30 900 5.4772 70 4900 8.3666 
31 961 5.5678 71 5041 8.4261 
32 10 24 5.6569 72 51 84 8.4853 
33 10 89 5.7446 | 73 53 29 8.5440 
34 11 56 5.8310 74 54 76 8.6023 
35 1225 5.9161 75 5625 8.6603 
36 1296 6.0000 | 76 5776 8.7178 
37 13 69 6.0828 77 5929 8.7750 
38 14 44 6.1644 78 60 84 8.8318 
39 15 21 6.2450 79 6241 8.8882 
40 16 00 6.3246 80 64 00 8.9443 


wee) ŘŮŘŮŮŮ—————— 


* By permission from Statistics for students of psychology and education, by H. Soren- 
Son. Copyright 1936, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AnD Square Roots (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
81 65 61 9.0000 121 146 41 11.0000 
82 67 24 9.0554 122 1 48 84 11.0454 
83 68 89 9.1104 123 15129 11.0905 
84 70 56 9.1652 124 153 76 11.1355 
85 7225 9.2195 125 15625 11.1803 
86 73 96 9.2736 126 15876 11.2250 
87 75 69 9.3274 127 16129 11.2694 
88 77 44 9.3808 128 163 84 11.3137 
89 79 21 9.4340 129 166 41 11.3578 
90 8100 9.4868 130 16900 11.4018 
91 82 81 9.5394 131 17161 11.4455 
92 84 64 9.5917 132 174 24 11.4891 
93 86 49 9.6437 133 176 89 11.5326 

+ 94 88 36 9.6954 134 179 56 11.5758 
95 90 25 9.7468 135 182 25 11.6190 
96 92 16 9.7980 136 1 84 96 11.6619 
97 94 09 9.8489 137 187 69 11.7047 
98 96 04 9.8995 138 190 44 11.7473 
99 98 01 9.9499 139 193 21 11.7898 

100 10000 10.0000 140 1 96 00 11.8322 
101 10201 10.0499 141 198 81 11.8743 
102 104 04 10.0995 142 201 64 11.9164 
103 10609 10.1489 143 204 49 11.9583 
104 108 16 10.1980 144 207 36 12.0000 
105 11025 10.2470 145 21025 12.0416 

106 112 36 10.2956 146 21316 12.0830 

107 11449 10.3441 147 21609 12.1244 

108 116 64 10.3923 148 21904 12.1655 

109 11881 10.4403 149 22201 12.2066 

110 12100 10.4881 150 225 00 12.2474 

111 12321 10.5357 151 22801 12.2882 
112 125 44 10.5830 152 2 31 04 12.3288 
113 12769 10.6301 153 23409 12.3693 

114 12996 10.6771 154 23716 12.4097 

115 13225 10.7238 155 24025 12.4499 

116 134 56 10.7703 156 243 36 12.4900 

117 1 36 89 10.8167 157 24649 12,5300 

118 13924 10.8628 158 249 64 12.5698 

119 14161 10.9087 159 25281 12.6095 

120 14400 10.9545 160 25600 12.6491 


pene eee eee es ee 
* By permission from Statistics for students of psychology and education, by H. Soren- 


son. Copyright 1936, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
161 25921 12.6886 40401 14.1774 
162 262 44 12.7279 408 04 . 14.2127 
163 265 69 12.7671 41209 14.2478 
164 26896 12.8062 41616 14.2829 
165 27225 12.8452 42025 14.3178 
166 275 56 12.8841 424 36 14.3527 
167 278 89 12.9228 42849 14.3875 
168 282 24 12.9615 43264 14.4222 
169 28561 13.0000 43681 14.4568 
170 2 8900 13.0384 44100 14.4914 
171 29241 13.0767 44521 14.5258 
172 295 84 13.1149 449 44 14.5602 
173 2.99 29 13.1529 453 69 14.5945 
174 302 76 13.1909 45796 14.6287 
175 3.06 25 13.2288 46225 14.6629 
176 30976 13.2665 46656 14.6969 
177 31329 13.3041 47089 14.7309 
178 3 16 84 13.3417 47524 14.7648 
179 32041 13.3791 47961 14.7986 
180 3 24 00 13.4164 48400 14.8324 
181 32761 13.4536 488 41 14.8661 
182 33124 13.4907 492 84 14.8997 
183 3 34 89 13.5277 49729 14.9332 
184 338 56 13.5647 501 76 14.9666 
185 34225 13.6015 50625 15.0000 
186 34596 13.6382 51076 15.0333 
187 34969 13.6748 51529 15.0665 
188 3 53 44 13.7113 51984 15.0997 
189 35721 13.7477 52441 15.1327 
190 36100 13.7840 5 2900 15.1658 
191 36481 13.8203 53361 15.1987 
192 3 68 64 13.8564 5 38 24 15.2315 
193 37249 13.8924 54289 15.2643 
194 37636 13.9284 547 56 15.2971 
195 3 8025 13.9642 55225 15.3297 
196 38416 14.0000 55696 15.3623 
197 3 8809 14.0357 56169 15.3948 
198 3 92 04 14.0712 56644 15.4272 
199 39601 14.1067 57121 15.4596 
200 40000 14.1421 57600 15.4919 


* By permission from Statistics for students of psychology and education, by H. Soren- 
Son. Copyright 1936, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


S Square root | Number Square Square root 


Number quare 
241 5 80 81 15.5242 281 78961 16.7631 
242 5 85 64 15.5563 282 79524 16.7929 
243 5 90 49 15.5885 | 283 8 00 89 16.8226 
244 59536 15.6205 284 806 56 16.8523 
245 60025 15.6525 285 81225 16.8819 
246 605 16 15.6844 286 81796 16.9115 
247 6 1009 15.7162 287 8 23 69 16.9411 
248 615 04 15.7480 288 8 29 44 16.9706 
249 62001 15.7797 289 83521 17.0000 
250 6 25 00 15.8114 290 8 41 00 17.0294 
251 63001 15.8430 291 8 46 81 17.0587 
252 6 35 04 15.8745 292 8 52 64 17.0880 
253 6 40 09 15.9060 293 8 58 49 17.1172 
254 64516 15.9374 | 294 8 64 36 17.1464 
255 6 5025 15.9687 295 87025 17.1756 
256 655 36 16.0000 296 8 76 16 17.2047 
257 6 60 49 16.0312 | 297 8 82 09 17.2337 
258 6 65 64 16.0624 298 8 88 04 17.2627 
259 67081 16.0935 299 894 01 17.2916 
260 6 76 00 16.1245 300 9 00 00 17.3205 
261 68121 16.1555 301 90601 17.3494 
262 6 86 44 16.1864 302 91204 17.3781 
263 691 69 16.2173 303 9 1809 17.4069 
264 6 96 96 16.2481 304 9 24 16 17.4356 
265 702 25 16.2788 305 9 3025 17.4642 
266 7 07 56 16.3095 306 9 36 36 17.4929 
267 71289 16.3401 307 9 42 49 17.5214 
268 71824 16.3707 308 9 48 64 17.5499 
269 7 23 61 16.4012 309 95481 17.5784 
270 7 2900 16.4317 310 96100 17.6068 
271 7 3441 16.4621 311 96721 17.6352 
272 7 39 84 16.4924 312 973 44 17.6635 
273 745 29 16.5227 313 979 69 17.6918 
274 7 50 76 16.5529 314 985 96 17.7200 
275 75625 16.5831 315 99225 17.7482 
276 76176 16.6132 316 998 56 17.7764 
277 7 67 29 16.6433 317 10 04 89 17.8045 
278 7 72 84 16.6733 318 10 11 24 17.8326 
279 77841 16.7033 319 10 17 61 17.8606 
280 7 84 00 16.7332 320 10 24 00 17.8885 
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Tanir U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roots* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
321 10 30 41 17.9165 361 13 03 21 19.0000 
322 10 36 84 17.9444 362 13 10 44 19.0263 
323 10 43 29 17.9722 363 13 17 69 19.0526 
324 104976 18.0000 364 13 24 96 19.0788 
325 10 56 25 18.0278 365 13 32 25 19.1050 
326 10 62 76 18.0555 366 13 39 56 19.1311 
327 10 69 29 18.0831 367 13 46 89 19,1572 
328 10 75 84 18.1108 368 13 54 24 19.1833 
329 10 82 41 18.1384 369 13 61 61 19.2094 
330 10 89 00 18.1659 370 13 69 00 19.2354 
331 1095 61 18.1934 371 13 76 41 19.2614 
332 11 02 24 18.2209 372 13 83 84 19.2873 
333 11 08 89 18.2483 373 13 91 29 19.3132 
334 11 15 56 18.2757 374 13 98 76 19.3391 
335 11 22 25 18.3030 375 14 06 25 19.3649 
336 11 28 96 18.3303 376 14 13 76 19.3907 
337 11 35 69 18.3576 377 14 21 29 19.4165 
338 11 42 44 18.3848 378 14 28 84 19.4422 
339 114921 18.4120 379 14 36 41 19.4679 
340 11 56 00 18.4391 380 14 44 00 19.4936 
341 11 62 81 18.4662 381 145161 19.5192 
342 11 69 64 18.4932 382 14 59 24 19.5448 
343 11 76 49 18.5203 383 14 66 89 19.5704 
344 11 83 36 18.5472 384 14 74 56 19.5959 
345 11 90 25 18.5742 385 14 82 25 19.6214 
346 1197 16 18.6011 386 14 89 96 19.6469 
347 12 04 09 18.6279 387 14 97 69 19.6723 
348 12 11 04 18.6548 388 15 05 44 19.6977 
349 12 1801 18.6815 389 15 13 21 19.7231 
350 12 25 00 18.7083 390 15 21 00 19,7484 
351 12 3201 18.7350 391 15 28 81 19.7737 
352 12 39 04 18.7617 392 15 36 64 19.7990 
353 12 46 09 18.7883 393 15 44 49 19.8242 
354 12 53 16 18.8149 394 15 52 36 19.8494 
355 12 60 25 18.8414 395 15 60 25 19.8746 
356 12 67 36 18.8680 396 15 68 16 19.8997 
357 127449 18.8944 397 15 76 09 19.9249 
358 12 81 64 18.9209 398 15 84 04 19.9499 
359 12 88 81 18.9473 399 15 92 01 19.9750 
360 12 96 00 18.9737 400 16 00 00 20.0000 
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Tapie U. TABLE or SQUARES AND Square Roors* (Continued) 
a Ge 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 

401 16 08 01 20.0250 441 19 44 81 21.0000 

402 16 16 04 20.0499 442 19 53 64 21.0238 

403 16 24 09 20.0749 443 19 62 49 21.0476 

404 16 32 16 20.0998 444 1971 36 21.0713 

405 16 40 25 20.1246 445 19 80 25 21.0950 

406 16 48 36 20.1494 446 19 89 16 21.1187 

407 16 56 49 20.1742 447 19 98 09 21.1424 

408 16 64 64 20.1990 448 20 07 04 21.1660 

409 16 7281 20.2237 449 20 16 01 21.1896 

410 16 81 00 20.2485 450 20 25 00 21.2132 

411 16 89 21 20.2731 451 20 34 01 21.2368 

412 16 97 44 20.2978 452 20 43 04 21.2603 

413 17 05 69 20.3224 453 20 52 09 21.2838 

414 17 13 96 20.3470 454 20 61 16 21.3073 | 
415 17 22 25 20.3715 455 20 70 25 21.3307 

416 17 30 56 20.3961 456 20 79 36 21.3542 

417 17 38 89 20.4206 457 20 88 49 21.3776 

418 17 47 24 20.4450 458 20 97 64 21.4009 | 
419 17 55 61 20.4695 459 21 06 81 21.4243 | 

420 17 64 00 20.4939 460 21 16 00 21.4476 } 
421 177241 20.5183 461 21 25 21 21.4709 ( 
422 17 80 84 20.5426 462 21 34 44 21.4942 

423 17 89 29 20.5670 463 21 43 69 21.5174 j 
424 17 97 76 20.5913 464 21 52 96 21.5407 

425 18 06 25 20.6155 465 21 62 25 21.5639 

426 18 14 76 20.6398 466 2171 56 21.5870 

427 18 23 29 20.6640 467 21 80 89 21.6102 fi 
428 18 31 84 20.6882 468 21 90 24 21.6333 

429 18 40 41 20.7123 469 2199 61 21.6564 | 

430 18 49 00 20.7364 470 22 09 00 21.6795 

431 18 57 61 20.7605 471 22 18 41 21.7025 

432 18 66 24 20.7846 472 22 27 84 21.7256 

433 18 74 89 20.8087 473 22 37,29 21.7486 

434 18 83 56 20.8327 474 22 46 76 21.7715 

435 18 92 25 20.8567 475 22 56 25 21.7945 

436 19 00 96 20.8806 476 22 65 76 21.8174 

437 19 09 69 20.9045 477 2275 29 21.8403 

438 19 18 44 20.9284 478 22 84 84 21.8632 

439 19 27 21 20.9523 479 2294 41 21.8861 

440 19 36 00 20.9762 480 23 04 00 21.9089 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
481 23 13 61 21.9317 521 271441 22.8254 
482 23 23 24 21.9545 522 272484 |> 22.8473 
483 23 32 89 21.9773 523 27 35 29 22.8692 
484 23 42 56 22.0000 524 27 45 76 22.8910 
485 23 5225 22.0227 525 27 5625 22.9129 
486 23 6196 22.0454 526 27 66 76 22.9347 
487 23 71 69 22.0681 527 27 77 29 22.9565 
488 23 81 44 22.0907 528 27 87 84 22.9783 
489 23 91 21 22.1133 529 27 98 41 23.0000 
490 24 01 00 22.1359 530 28 09 00 23.0217 
491 24 10 81 22.1585 531 28 19 61 23.0434 
492 24 20 64 22.1811 532 28 30 24 23.0651 
493 24 30 49 22.2036 533 28 40 89 23.0868 
494 24 40 36 22.2261 534 28 51 56 23.1084 
495 24 50 25 22.2486 535 28 62 25 23.1301 
496 24 60 16 22.2711 536 28 72 96 23.1517 
497 2470 09 22.2935 537 28 83 69 23.1733 
498 24 80 04 22.3159 538 28 94 44 23.1948 
499 2490 01 22.3383 539 2905 21 23.2164 
500 25 00 00 22.3607 540 29 16 00 23.2379 
501 25 1001 22.3830 541 29 26 81 23.2594 
502 25 20 04 22.4054 542 29 37 64 23.2809 
503 25 30 09 22.4277 543 29 48 49 23.3024 
504 25 40 16 22.4499 544 29 59 36 23.3238 
505 25 50 25 22.4722 545 29 70 25 23.3452 
506 25 60 36 22.4944 546 29 81 16 23.3666 
507 25 70 49 22.5167 547 29 92 09 23,3880 
508 25 80 64 22.5389 548 30 03 04 23.4094 
509 25 90 81 22.5610 549 30 14 01 23.4307 
510 26 01 00 22.5832 550 30 25 00 23.4521 
511 261121 22.6053 551 30 36 01 23.4734 
512 26 21 44 22.6274 552 30 47 04 23.4947 
513 26 31 69 22.6495 553 30 58 09 23.5160 
514 26 41 96 22.6716 554 30 69 16 23.5372 
515 26 52 25 22.6936 555 30 80 25 23.5584 
516 26 62 56 22.7156 556 3091 36 23.5797 
517 26 72 89 22.7376 557 310249 23.6008 
518 26 83 24 22.7596 558 3113 64 23.6220 
519 26 93 61 22.7816 559 3124 81 23.6432 
520 27 04 00 22.8035 560 31 36 00 23.6643 
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TABLE U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roots* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root 


Number Square Square root | 


561 314721 23.6854 601 361201 „24.5153 

562 31 58 44 23.7065 602 36 24 04 24.5357 

563 31 69 69 23.7276 603 36 36 09 24.5561 

564 31 8096 23.7487 604 364816 24.5764 

565 319225 23.7697 605 36 60 25 24.5967 

566 3203 56 23.7908 606 36 72 36 24.6171 

567 32 14 89 23.8118 607 36 84 49 24.6374 

568 32 26 24 23.8328 608 36 96 64 24.6577 

569 323761 23.8537 609 37 08 81 24.6779 

570 32 49 00 23.8747 610 37 21 00 24.6982 

571 32 60 41 23.8956 | 611 3733 21 24.7184 

572 3271 84 23.9165 612 37 45 44 24.7385 

573 32 83 29 23.9374 613 37 57 69 24.7588 

574 329476 23.9583 | 614 37 69 96 24.7790 

575 33 06 25 23.9792 615 37 82 25 24.7992 

576 33 1776 24.0000 616 37 94 56 24.8193 

577 33 29 29 24.0208 617 38 06 89 24.8395 

578 33 40 84 24.0416 618 38 19 24 24.8596 

579 33 52 41 24.0624 619 383161 24.8797 

580 33 64 00 24.0832 | 620 38 44 00 24.8998 

581 337561 24.1039 621 38 56 41 24.9199 

582 33 87 24 24.1247 | 622 38 68 84 24.9399 

583 33 98 89 24.1454 623 38 81 29 24.9600 

584 34 10 56 24.1661 | 624 3893 76 24.9800 

585 342225 24.1868 | 625 3906 25 25.0000 

586 34 33 96 24.2074 | 626 39 18 76 25.0200 

587 34 45 69 24.2281 627 39 3129 25.0400 

588 34 57 44 24.2487 | 628 39 43 84 25,0599 

589 34 69 21 24.2693 | 629 39 56 41 25.0799 

590 34 81 00 24.2899 630 39 69 00 25.0998 

591 34.92 81 24.3105 | 631 39 81 61 25.1197 

592 35 04 64 24.3311 632 39 94 24 25.1396 

593 35 1649 24.3516 633 40 06 89 25.1595 | 
594 35 28 36 24.3721 634 40 19 56 25.1794 
595 35 40 25 24.3926 635 40 32 25 25.1992 | 
596 35 52 16 24.4131 | 636 40 44 96 25.2190 | 
597 35 64 09 24.4336 | 637 40 57 69 25.2389 
598 35 76 04 24.4540 638 40 70 44 25.2587 

599 35 88 01 24.4745 639 40 83 21 25.2784 

600 36 00 00 24.4949 | 640 40 96 00 25.2982 
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TABLE U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
641 410881 25.3180 681 46 37 61 26.0960 
642 4121 64 25.3377 682 46 51 24 26.1151 
643 41 34 49 683 46 64 89 26.1343 
644 41 47 36 68+ 46 78 56 26.1534 
645 416025 685 469225 26.1725 
646 417316 686 47 05 96 26.1916 
647 41 8609 687 47 1969 26.2107 
648 41 99 04 688 473344 26.2298 
649 421201 689 474721 26.2488 
650 4225 00 690 47 6100 26.2679 
651 423801 25.5147 691 477481 26.2869 
652 42 51 04 25.5343 692 47 88 64 26.3059 
653 42 64 09 25.5539 693 48 02 49 26.3249 
654 427716 25.5734 694 48 16 36 26.3439 
655 429025 25.5930 695 483025 26.3629 
656 43 03 36 25.6125 696 484416 26.3818 
657 43 1649 25.6320 697 48 58 09 26.4008 
658 43 29 64 25.6515 698 48 72 04 26.4197 
659 43 42 81 25.6710 699 48 86 01 26. 4386 
660 43 56 00 25.6905 700 49 00 00 26.4575 
661 436921 25.7099 701 491401 26.4764 
662 43 82 44 25.7294 702 49 28 04 26.4953 
663 43 95 69 25.7488 703 494209 26.5141 
664 44 08 96 25.7682 704 49 56 16 26.5330 
665 442225 25.7876 705 49 7025 26.5518 
666 4435 56 25.8070 706 49 84 36 26.5707 
667 44 48 89 25.8263 707 49.98 49 26.5895 
668 44 62 24 25.8457 708 50 12 64 26. 6083 
669 4475 61 25.8650 709 50 26 81 26.6271 
670 44 89 00 25.8844 710 50 41 00 26.6458 
671 450241 25.9037 711 50 55 21 26.6646 
672 45 15 84 25.9230 712 50 69 44 26.6833 
673 45 29 29 25.9422 713 50 83 69 26.7021 
674 45 42 76 25.9615 74 50 97 96 26.7208 
675 45 56 25 25.9808 715 511225 26.7395 
676 45 69 76 26.0000 716 51 26 56 26.7582 
677 45 83 29 26.0192 717 5140 89 26.7769 
678 45 96 84 26.0384 718 51 55 24 26.7955 
679 461041 26.0576 719 516961 26.8142 
680 46 24 00 26.0768 720 51 8400 26.8328 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
721 5198 41 26.8514 761 579121 27.5862 
722 52 12 84 26.8701 762 58 06 44 27.6043 
723 52 27 29 26.8887 763 58 21 69 27.6225 
724 52 41 76 26.9072 764 58 36 96 27.6405 
725 52 5625 26.9258 765 58 52 25 27.6586 
726 52 70 76 26.9444 766 58 67 56 27.6767 
727 52 85 29 26.9629 767 58 82 89 27.6948 
728 52 99 84 26.9815 768 58 98 24 27.7128 
729 53 14 41 27.0000 769 59 13 61 27.7308 
730 53 29 00 27.0185 770 59 29 00 27.7489 
731 53 43 61 27.0370 771 59 44 41 27.7669 
732 53 58 24 27.0555 772 59 59 84 27.7849 
733 53 72 89 27.0740 773 5975 29 27.8029 
734 53 87 56 27.0924 774 59 90 76 27.8209 
735 54 02 25 27.1109 775 60 06 25 27.8388 
736 54 16 96 27.1293 776 60 21 76 27.8568 
737 54 31 69 27.1477 777 60 37 29 27.8747 
738 54 46 44 27.1662 778 60 52 84 27.8927 
739 546127 27.1846 779 60 68 41 27.9106 
740 54 76 00 27.2029 780 60 84 00 27.9285 
741 54 90 81 27.2213 781 60 99 61 27.9464 
742 55 05 64 27.2397 782 61 15 24 27.9643 
743 55 20 49 27.2580 783 61 30 89 27.9821 
744 55 35 36 27.2764 784 61 46 56 28.0000 
745 55 50 25 27.2947 785 61 6225 28.0179 
746 55 65 16 27.3130 786 6177 96 28.0357 
747 55 80 09 27.3313 787 61 93 69 28.0535 
748 55 95 04 27.3496 788 62 09 44 28.0713 
749 561001 27.3679 789 622521 28.0891 
750 56 25 00 27.3861 790 62 41 00 28.1069 
751 56 40 01 27.4044 791 62 56 81 28.1247 
752 56 55 04 27.4226 792 62 72 64 28.1425 
753 56 70 09 27.4408 793 62 88 49 28.1603 
754 56 85 16 27.4591 794 63 04 36 28.1780 
755 57 00 25 27.4773 795 63 20 25 28.1957 
756 57 15 36 27.4955 796 63 36 16 28.2135 
757 57 30 49 27.5136 797 63 52 09 28.2312 
758 57 45 64 27.5318 798 63 68 04 28.2489 
759 57 60 81 27.5500 799 63 84 01 28.2666 
760 57 76 00 27.5681 800 64 00 00 28.2843 
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TABLE U. TABLE or Squares anD Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
801 641601 S41 707281 29.0000 
802 643204 : 842 708964 | * 29.0172 
803 64 48 09 ; 843 710649 29.0345 
804 646416 t S44 71 23 36 29.0517 
805 64 80 25 : 845 714025 29.0689 
806 64 96 36 : 846 71 57 16 29.0861 
807 65 12 49 847 717409 29.1033 
808 65 28 64 28.4253 848 7191 04 29.1204 
809 65 44 81 28.4429 849 720801 29.1376 
810 65 61 00 28.4605 850 72 25.00 29.1548 
811 657721 28.4781 851 72 4201 29.1719 
812 65 93 44 28.4956 852 72 59 04 29.1890 
813 66 09 69 28.5132 853 727609 29.2062 
814 66 25 96 28.5307 854 7293 16 29.2233 
815 66 42 25 28.5482 855 73 10 25 29.2404 
816 66 58 56 28.5657 856 73 27 36 29.2575 
817 66 7489 28.5832 857 73 44.49 29.2746 
818 66 91 24 28.6007 858 73 61 64 29.2916 
819 670761 28.6082 859 73 78 81 29.3087 
820 67 24 00 28.6356 860 73 96 00 29.3258 
821 674041 28.6531 861 741321 29.3428 
822 67 56 84 28.6705 862 74 30 44 29.3598 
823 67 73 29 28.6880 863 744769 29.3769 
824 67 8976 28.7054 864 746496 29.3939 
825 68 06 25 28.7228 865 74 82 25 29.4109 
826 68 22 76 28.7402 866 74.99 56 29.4279 
827 68 39 29 28.7576 867 75 16 89 29,4449 
828 68 55 84 28.7750 868 75 34 24 29.4618 
829 687241 28.7924 869 755161 29.4788 
830 68 89 00 28.8097 870 75 69 00 29.4958 
831 6905 61 28.8271 871 75 86 41 29.5127 
832 69 22 24 28. 8444 872 76 03 84 29.5296 
833 69 38 89 28.8617 873 762129 29.5466 
834 69 55 56 28.8791 874 76 38 76 29.5635 
835 697225 28.8964 875 765625 29.5804 
836 69 8896 28.9137 876 7673 76 29.5973 
837 70 05 69 28.9310 877 7691 29 29.6142 
838 70 22 44 28.9482 878 77 08 84 29.6311 
839 70 39 21 28.9655 879 77 26 41 29.6479 
840 70 56 00 28.9828 880 77 44 00 29.6648 
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Taste U. TABLE or Squares AND Square Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
881 77 61 61 29.6816 921 84 82 41 30.3480 
882 77 79 24 29.6985 922 85 00 84 30.3645 
883 77 96 89 29.7153 923 85 19 29 30.3809 
884 78 14 56 29.7321 924 85 37 76 30.3974 
885 78 32 25 29.7489 925 85 56 25 30.4138 
886 78 49 96 29.7658 926 85 74 76 30.4302 
887 78 67 69 29.7825 927 85 93 29 30.4467 
888 78 85 44 29.7993 928 86 11 84 30.4631 
889 79 03 21 29.8161 929 86 30 41 30.4795 
890 79 21 00 29.8329 930 86 49 00 30.4959 
891 79 38 81 29.8496 931 86 67 61 30.5123 
892 79 56 64 29. 8664 932 86 86 24 30.5287 
893 79 74 49 29.8831 933 87 04 89 30.5450 
894 79 92 36 29.8998 | 934 87 23 56 30.5614 
895 80 10 25 29.9166 935 87 42 25 30.5778 
896 80 28 16 29.9333 936 87 60 96 30.5941 
897 80 46 09 29.9500 937 87 79 69 30.6105 
898 80 64 04 29.9666 938 87 98 44 30.6268 
899 80 82 01 29.9833 939 88 17 21 30.6431 
900 81 00 00 30.0000 940 88 36 00 30.6594 
901 811801 30.0167 941 88 54 81 30.6757 
902 81 36 04 30.0333 942 88 73 64 30.6920 
903 815409 30.0500 943 88 92 49 30.7083 
904 817216 30.0666 944 89 11 36 30.7246 
905 8190 25 30.0832 945 89 30 25 30.7409 
906 82 08 36 30.0998 946 89 49 16 30.7571 
907 82 26 49 30.1164 947 89 68 09 30.7734 
908 82 44 64 30.1330 948 89 87 04 30.7896 
909 82 62 81 30.1496 949 90 06 01 30.8058 
910 82 81 00 30.1662 950 90 25 00 30.8221 
911 82 9921 30.1828 951 90 44 01 30.8383 
912 83 17 44 30.1993 952 90 63 04 30.8545 
913 83 35 69 30.2159 953 90 82 09 30.8707 
914 83 53 96 30.2324 954 91 01 16 30.8869 
915 83 72 25 30.2490 955 91 20 25 30.9031 
916 83 90 56 30.2655 956 91 39 36 30.9192 
917 84 08 89 30.2820 957 9158 49 30.9354 
918 84 27 24 30.2985 958 9177 64 30.9516 
919 84 45 61 30.3150 959 91 96 81 30.9677 
920 84 64 00 30.3315 960 92 16 00 30.9839 
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Tanie U. TABLE OF Squares AND SQUARE Roors* (Continued) 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
| 
961 923521 31.0000 981 96 23 61 31.3209 
962 92 54 44 31.0161 982 96 43 24 31.3369 
963 9273 69 31.0322 983 96 62 89 31.3528 
964 92.92 96 31.0483 984 96 82 56 31.3688 
965 93 1225 31.0644 985 97 02 25 31.3847 
966 93 31 56 31.0805 986 97 2196 31.4006 
967 93 50 89 31.0966 987 97 41 69 31.4166 
968 93 70 24 31.1127 988 97 61 44 31.4325 
969 93 89 61 31.1288 | 989 97 81 21 31.4484 
970 94 09 00 31.1448 990 98 01 00 31.4643 
971 9428 41 31.1609 991 98 20 81 31.4802 
972 94 47 St 31.1769 | 992 98 40 64 31.4960 
973 94 67 29 31.1929 993 98 60 49 31.5119 
974 94 86 76 31.2090 994 98 80 36 31.5278 
975 95 06 25 31.2250 995 99 00 25 31.5436 
976 95 25 76 31.2410 996 99 20 16 31.5595 
977 95 45 29 31.2570 | 997 99 40 09 31.5753 
378 956484 | 31.2730 | 998 996004 | 31.5911 
979 95 8441 31.2890 999 99 80 01 31.6070 
980 96 04 00 31.3050 1000 100 00 00 31.6228 
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MeNemar test, relation to, 65n., 66-67 
method, 37-42 
for large samples, 40-42 
correction for continuity, 40-41 
normal distribution approxima- 
tion, 40 
one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 41 
for small samples, 38-40 
example, 15-16, 39-40 
one-tailed test, 38-39 
two-tailed test, 39 
power-efficiency, 42 
table of associated probabilities, 250 
Birnbaum, C. W., 49, 52, 136 
Blackwell, D., 8n. 
Bowker, A. H., 67 
Brown, G. W., 116 
Buford, H. J., 49n. 
Burke, C. J., 47, 111, 179 


C (see Contingency coefficient) 
Central-limit theorem, 12-13 
x? test, contingency coefficient, use in 
significance test, 197-200 
“inflated N” in, 44, 109, 228-229 
for k independent samples, 175-179 
compared with other tests for k% in- 
dependent samples, 193-194 
function, 175 
method, 175-178 
example, 176-178 
ordered hypothesis, test of, 179 
power, 179 
requirements for use, 178-179 
small expected frequencies, 178- 
179 
(See also Median test, extension of) 
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x? test, nominal data, use with, 23 
one-sample test, 42-47 
compared with other one-sample 
tests, 59 
function, 42-43 
method, 43-47 
degrees of freedom, 44 
example, 44-46 
small expected frequencies, 46 
ordered hypothesis, test of, 45n., 47 
power, 47 
compared with Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov one-sample test, 51 
table of critical values, 249 
for two independent samples, 104-111 
compared with other tests for two 
independent samples, 156-158 
function, 104 
as median test, 112 
method, 104-110 
degrees of freedom, 106 
expected frequencies, 105-106, 109 
2 X 2contingency tables, 107-109 
correction for continuity in, 107 
ordered hypothesis, test of, 110 
power, 110 
compared with Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov two-sample test, 136 
requirements for use, 110 
xr? (see Friedman two-way analy 
variance by ranks) 
Chi-square distribution, 43n., 106n. 
approximation to, in Cochran Q test, 
162-163 
in Friedman two-way analysis of 
variance by ranks, 168 
in Kendall coefficient of concord- 
ance, 236 
in Kendall partial rank correlation 
coefficient, 226, 228-229 
in Kolmogorov-Smirnoy two-sample 
test, 131-135 
in Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis 
of variance by ranks, 185 
in MeNemar test, 64 
table of critical values, 249 
(See also x? test) 
Child, I. L., 112-115, 121, 123n. 
Classificatory scale (see Nominal scale) 
Clopper, C. J., 42 
Cochran, W. G., 46, 47, 104, 110, 160, 
162, 166, 179, 184, 202 
Cochran @ test, 161-166 
compared with other tests for k related 
samples, 173 
function, 161-162 
method, 162-165 


sis of 
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Cochran Q test, method, example, 163- 
165 
power and power-efliciency, 165-166 
Coefficient, of concordance (see Kendall 
coefficient of concordance) 
of contingency (see Contingency co- 
efficient) 
of variation, use with data in ratio 
scale, 29, 30 
Coles, M. R., 118, 119. 
Consensual ordering, use of Kendall W 
to obtain, 237-238 
Contingency coefficient (C), 196-202 
compared with other measures of as- 
sociation, 238-240 
function, 196 
limitations of, 200-201 
method, 196-198, 200 
example, 197-198 
nominal data, use with, 23, 30 
power, 201-202 
significance test, 198-200 
example, 200 
Continuity, correction for (see Correc- 
tion for continuity) 
Continuous variable, assumption in sta- 
tistical tests, 25 
and tied scores, 
Coombs, C. H., 30, 76n. 
Correction for continuity, in binomial 
test, 40-41 
in x? test of 2 X 2 table, 107 
in McNemar test, 64 
in sign test, 72 
in Wald-Wolfowitz runs test, 140-141 
Cumulative frequency distribution, in 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoy one-sample 
test, 47-52 
in Kolmogorov-Smirnoy two-sample 
test, 127-136 
Cyclical fluctuations and one-sample 
runs test, 52 


David, F. N., 42 

Davidson, D., 30 

Decision, statistical, theory, 8n. 
in statistical inference, 6-7, 14 

Degrees of freedom, 44 

Design of research, before and after, 63 
correlational, 1 196 
k independent samples, 174-175 
k related samples, 159-161 
single sample, 35-36 
two independent samples, 95-96 
two related samples, 159-161 

Disarray, 7 as coefficient of, 215 
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Discrete variate, 25 
Distribution-free statistical tests, 3 
(Sce also Nonparametric statistical 
tests) 
Dixon, W. J., 17, 31n., 47, 75, 87, 110, 
136, 179 


Edwards, A. L., 317., 110, 179 
Kells, K., 24n. 
Misenhart, C., 58, 145, 252m. 253n. 
Engvall, A., 69r. 
Equated groups, and analy 
ance, 160-161 
sensitivity of, 62 
and two-sample tests, 01-62 
Equivalence classes, in interval seale, 28, 
30 
in nominal seale, 23, 30 
in ordinal seale, 24, 30 
in ratio scale, 29-30 
estimation, 1 
Pxpected frequencies, in x? one-sample 
test, 43-44 
in x? two-sample test, 105-106 
in contingency coefficient, 196-197 
small, 46, 109, 178-179 
Extension of median test (see Median 
test) 
Extreme reactions, test for (see Moses 
test of extreme reactions) 


is of vari- 


F test, assumptions, 19-20, 160 
interval scale, use with data in, 28 
for k independent samples, 174 
for k related samples, 160 
power, compared with Friedman two- 

way analysis of variance, 172 
Tukey’s procedure, 160 

Pactorials, table of, 287 

Fagan, J., 205n., 207, 227 

Festinger, L., 127n. 

Finney, D. J., 104, 256n.-270n. 

Fisher, R. A., 31n., 92, 101, 104, 248n., 

249r. 

Fisher exact probability test, 96-104 
x? test, use of Fisher test as alterna- 

tive, 110 
compared with other tests for two in- 
dependent samples, 156-158 
function, 96-97 
as median test, 112 
method, 97-103 
associated probability of data, 98- 
100 
example, 100-101 


Fisher exact probability test, method, 
associated probability of data, 
one-tailed test, 99-100 

two-tailed test, 100 
exact probability of data, 98-100 
Tocher’s modification, 101-103 
power, 104 
table of critical values, 256-270 
Vrenkel-Brunswik, E., 1327., 186n., 205n. 
Frequeney counts, use with nominal 
data, 23, 3 

Freund, J. I., 

Friedman, M., 168, 171r., 172, 238, 2897., 

281n., 286n. 

Friedman two-way analysis of variance 

by ranks, 166-172 
compared with other tests for X re- 
lated samples, 173 
function, 166 
method, 166-172 
example, 169-172 
small samples, 168-169 
power, 172 
rationale, 166-168 
table of associated probabilities, 280- 
281 


Generalization from parametric and non- 
parametrice tests, 18-20 

Geometric mean, 29, 30 

Ghiselli, ©. E., 141, 143n. 

Girshick, M. A., 8n. 

Goodman, L. A., 49, 52, 59, 131, 135, 

136, 158, 239, 278n. 

Goodness of fit, binomial test of, 36-42 
x? test of, 42-47 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test of, 47-52 
and one-sample case, 35, 59-60 

Gordon, J. P., 232n. 

Grosslight, J. H., 169”. 


H test (see Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analysis of variance by ranks) 
Hempel, C. G., 30 
Hollingshead, A. B., 176, 177n., 197, 198, 
200 
Homoscedasticity, assumption of, in t 
and F tests, 19 
definition of, 19 
Hotelling, H., 218, 223 
Hurst, P. M., 80x. 
Hypotheses, derived from theory, 6 
errors in testing, 8-11 
operational statements of, 7 
procedure in testing, 6-7 
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Hypotheses, tests of, 1 Kendall rank correlation coefficient (7), 
“(See also Alternative hypothesis; Null comparison of 7 and rs, 219 
hypothesis; Research hypothesis; in numerical valucs, 219 
Statistical tests) in power, 219, 222, 223, 239 


in uses, 213-214 
function, 213-214 
method, 215-219, 222 


“Inflated N” in x? test, 44, 109, 228-229 
Interactions in analysis of variance, 33 exa le, 216-217 
Interval scale, 26-28, 30 EEE Ere 217-219 
admissible ong eons: 28, 30 assignment of ranks to, 217 
eee re odes correction for, 218-219 
exam pem effect of, 21 
formal properties of, 28, 30 ie ite 218-219 
unit of e oa 27 ordinal data, use with, 25, 30 
zero. RANO, A power-efficiency, 223 
Isomorphism, rationale, 214-215 
significance test, 220-222 
i 7 A. R., 194 large samples, 220-222 
Jonckheere, EEST 221-229 
normal distribution approxima- 


k samples (see Design of research) tion, 221-222 


Kendall, M. G., 172, 202, 203, 212, 213, small samples, 220-221 
220, 223, 226, 229, 234, 238, 285n. table of associated probabilities, 285 
Kendall coefficient of concordance (W), Kolmogorov, A., 136 
229-238 Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, for one 
compared with other measures of as- sample, 47-52 
sociation, 238-239 compared with other one-sample 
function, 229 tests, 59-60 
interpretation of, 237-238 cumulative frequency distribution 
method, 231-235, 237 in, 47-52 
example, 232-233 function and rationale, 47-48 
tied observations, 233-235 method, 48-51 
assignment of ranks to, 233 example, 49-50 
correction for, 234-235 one-tailed test, 49 
effect of, 234 two-tailed test, 48 
example with, 234-235 power, 51 


_ ordinal data, use with, 30 
rationale, 229-231 
significance test, 235-237 

large samples, 236-237 


compared with x? test, 51 
table of critical values, 251 
when parameter values are esti- 

mated from sample, 60 


chi-square approximation, 236 for two samples, 127-136 
example, 236-237 compared with other tests for two 
small samples, 235-236 independent samples, 156-158 
table of critical values, 286 cumulative frequency distribution 
Kendall partial rank correlation coeffi- in, 127-136 
cient (rzy.z), 223-229 function, 127 
compared with other measures of as- method, 128-136 
sociation, 238-239 large samples, 131-135 
function, 223-224 one-tailed test, 131-135 
method, 226-228 two-tailed test, 131 
example, 227-228 small samples, 129-131 
rationale, 224-226 example, 129-131 
significance test, 228-229 ; power-efficiency, 136 
Kendall rank correlation coefficient (r), rationale, 127-128 
213-223 tables for, 278-279 


i i i z 0 
compared with other measures of as. Kruskal, W. H., 188, 189n., 193, 239, 
P aration, 238-239 283n. 
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Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of vari- 
ance by ranks, 184-193 
compared with other tests for X inde- 
pendent samples, 193-194 
function, 184-185 
method, 185-192 
large samples, 185 
example, 189-192 
small samples, 185-188 
example, 186-188 
tied observations, 188-192 
assignment of ranks to, 188 
correction for, 188-192 
effect of, 188-189 
example with, 189-192 
power-efficiency, 192-193 
rationale, 185 
table of associated probabilities, 282- 
283 
Ku, N. D., 39n. 


Lehmann, E. L., 145 

Lepley, W. K., 129, 130n. 

Lerner, D., 100, 101r. 

Lev, J., 31n., 111, 179, 250n. 

Level of significance (see Significance 
level) 

Levinson, D. J., 132n., 186n., 205n. 

Lewis, D., 47, 111, 179 

Lowenfeld, J., 85, 87n. 


MeNemar, Q., 31n., 42, 47, 67, 75, 104, 
111, 160, 166, 179, 202 
MeNemar test for significance of changes, 
63-67 
compared with other tests for two re- 
lated samples, 92-94 
function, 63 
method, 63-67 
binomial test, relation to, 65x., 66- 
7 


correction for continuity, 64 
example, 65-66 
one-tailed test, 67 
small expected frequencies, 66-67 
two-tailed test, 67 
power-efficiency, 67 
rationale, 63-64 
sign test, relation to, 74 
Mann, H. B., 120, 127, 271n.-273n. 
Mann-Whitney U test, 116-127 
compared with other tests for two in- 
dependent samples, 156-158 
function, 116 
method, 116-126 
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Mann-Whitney U test, method, compu- 


tation of U, 119-120 
counting method, 116-117 
U’, 117-118, 120, 121 
large samples, 120-123 
example, 121 
normal distribution approxima- 
tion, 121 
small samples, 117-120 
mayne < 8, 117-119 
nz between 9 and 20, 119 
tied observations, 123-126 
assignment of ranks to, 124 
correction for, 124-126 
effect of, 124-126 
example with, 124-125 
power, compared with Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov two-sample test, 136 
compared with median test, 123 
compared with Moses test, 146, 151 
compared with Wald-Wolfowitz 
runs test, 144-145 
power-efliciency, 126, 155-156 
as randomization test on ranks, 155 
tables for, 271-277 
Massey, F. J., Jr., 17, 31n., 47, 52, 60, 75, 
87, 110, 128, 136, 179, 251n., 278n. 
Matching design (see Equated groups) 
Mean, arithmetic, interval scale, use 
with data in, 28, 30 
sampling distribution of, 12-13 
standard error of, 13 
geometric, use with data in ratio 
scale, 29, 30 
Measurement, 21-30 
in behavioral science, 21-22, 26-28 
as criterion in choice of statistical test, 
31 
formal properties of scales, 23 
isomorphism, 22 
levels of, 22 
interval scale, 26-28 
nominal scale, 22-23 
ordered metric scale, 76n. 
ordinal scale, 23-26 
ratio scale, 28-29 
and nonparametric statistical tests, 3 
parametric statistical model, require- 
ment associated with, 19-20 
in physical science, 21 
and statistics, 30 
Median, use with ordinal data, 25, 30 
Median test, extension of, for k inde- 
pendent samples, 179-184 
compared with other tests for k 
independent samples, 193-194 
function, 179 
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Median test, extension of, for k indepen- 
dent samples, method, 179-184 
example, 180-184 
power-efliciency, 184 ae 
compared with Kruskal-Wallis 
test, 193 
for two independent samples, 111-116 
compared with other tests for two 
independent samples, 156-158 
function, 111 
method, 111-115 
example, 112-115 
power, compared with Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov two-sample test, 136 
compared with Mann-Whitney 
U test, 123 
power-efficiency, 115 
rationale, 111-112 
Meeker, M., 24n. 
Minimax principle, 8n. 
Mode, use with nominal data, 23, 30 
Model, statistical (see Statistical model) 
Mood, A. M., 17, 31n., 42, 75, 83, 115, 
116, 126, 145, 184, 194 
Moore, G. H., 58 
Moran, P. A. P., 223, 229 
Moses, L. E., 75, 83, 92, 116, 144-147, 
152, 156 
Moses test of extreme reactions, 145-152 
compared with other tests for two in- 
dependent samples, 156-158 
function and rationale, 145-146 
method, 147-151 
example, 148-151 
tied observations, 151 
effect of, 151 
procedure with, 151 
power, 151 
range in, 146 
Mosteller, F., 194 
Multiple product-moment correlation, 
use with data in interval scale, 30 


New York Post, 45n. 
Neyman, J., 104 
Nominal seale, 22-23, 30 
admissible operations, 23 
definition of, 22 
examples of, 22-23 
formal properties of, 23 i 
statisties and tests appropriate to, 23, 
30 . 
Nonnormality and parametric tests, 20, 
ae jc statistical tests, assump 
Nonparametric statistical tests, i. 
Fong underlying, 25, 31, 32 


INDEX 


Nonparametric statistical tests, in be- 
havioral science, 31 
conclusions from, generality of, 3 l 
interval seale, use with data i 
measurement requirement 
parametric statistical tests 
son with, 30-34 
(See also Contents for list of non- 
parametric tests) 
Normal distribution, approximation to, 
in binomial test, 40-41 
in Mann-Whitney U test, 120-123 
in one-sample runs test, 56-58 
in randomization test for two re- 
lated samples, 91-92 
in sign test, 72-74 
in significance test for Kendall 7, 
221-222 
in Wald-Wolfowitz runs test, 140- 
143 
in Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 
ranks test, 79-83 
assumption of, in interval sealing, 27 
in £ and F tests, 19 
table of, 247 
Null hypothesis (Ho), definition of, 7 
statement of, in steps of hypothesis- 
testing, 6 


, compari- 


Olds, E. G., 213, 284n. 
One-tailed test, and nature of Hi, 7 
power of, 11 
rejection region of, 13-14 
Order tests, 3 
use with ordinal data, 25 
Ordered metric scale, 76n. 
Ordinal scale, 23-26, 30 
admissible operations, 24-25 
definition of, 23-24 
examples of, 24 
formal properties of, 24 
Statistics and tests appropriate to, 25- 
26, 30 
ties, occurrence in, 25-26 


Pabst, M. R., 213, 223 
Parameters, assumed in parametric tests, 
30-32 

definition of, 2 

Parametric statistical tests, 2-3 
interval scale, use with data in, 28 
measurement requirements, 19-20, 30 
nonparametric statistical tests, com- 

parison with, 30-34 

ordinal scale, use with data in, 26 
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Parametric statistical tests, ratio scale, Power-efficiency, of nonparametric tests, 
use with data in, 29 randomization test, for matched 


statistical model, 19-20 
underlying continuity, assumption of, 
25 
for various research designs, correla- 
tional, 195-196 
k independent samples, 174-175 
k related samples, 160-161 
one sample, 35-36 
two independent samples, 96 
two related samples, 62 
Partial rank correlation, 223-229 
Partially ordered scale, 24 
Pearson, E, S., 42, 104 
Pearson product-moment correlation 
coeflicient (r), inter scale, use 
with data in, 28, 30 


measure of association, 195-196 
power, compared with rs, 213 


compared with 7, 2 
Percentile, use with ordinal data, 30 
Phi coefficient, 226 
Pitman, E. J. G., 92, 152n., 154, 156 
Pool, I. de S., 100n. 

Power of statistical test, 10-11 
curves, test of the mean, 10 
and one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 
lln. 
sample size, relation to, 10-11, 20-21 
and statistical test, choice of, 18, 31 
and Type II error, 10-11 
Power-efficiency, 20-21 
as oriterion in choice of statistical test, 
31 
definition of, 20-21, 33 
of nonparametric tests, 33 
binomial test, 42 
x? test, 47, 110, 179 
Cochran Q test, 165-166 
contingency coefficient, 201-202 
extension of median test, 184 
Fisher test, 104 
Friedman two-way analysis of 
variance by ranks, 172 

Kendall 7, 219, 22: 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample 
test, 51 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample 
test, 136 

Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of 
variance by ranks, 192-193 

McNemar test, 67 

Mann-Whitney U test, 126 

median test, 115 

Moses test, 151 

one-sample runs test, 58 


pairs, 92 
; for two independent samples, 156 
sign test, 75 
Spearman rs, 213, 219 
Wald-Wolfowitz runs test, 144-145 
Walsh test, 87 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 

ranks test, 83 
and sample size, 20-21 


Q test (see Cochran Q test) 


r (see Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coeflicient) 
rs (see Spearman rank correlation 
coefficient) 
Radlow, R., 169n. 
Randomization test, for matched pairs, 
88-92 
compared with other tests for two 
related samples, 92-94 
function, 88 
method, 88-92 
small samples, 88-91 
example, 90-91 
large samples, 91-92 
normal distribution approxi- 
mation, 91-92 
Wilcoxon test as alternative, 
91-92 
power-efliciency, 92 
rationale, 88-89 
for two independent samples, 152-156 
compared with other tests for two 
independent samples, 156-158 
function, 152 
method, 152-156 
large samples, 154-156 
Mann-Whitney test as alterna- 
tive, 155-156 
t distribution approximation, 
154-156 
small samples, 152-154 
power-efficiency, 156 
rationale, 152-154 
Randomized blocks, 161 
Randomness, test for, 52-58 
Range in Moses test, 146 
Ranking scale (see Ordinal scale) 
Ranking tests, 3 
use with ordinal data, 25 
Ratio scale, 28-30 
admissible operations, 29-30 
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Ratio scale, definition of, 28-29 
example of, 29 
formal properties of, 29, 30 
zero point in, 28-29 
Region of rejection (sce Rejection region) 
reflexive defined, 23n. 
section region, 13-14 
definition of, 13 
illustration of, 14 (Fig. 2) 
location of, and alternative hypothe- 
sis, 13 
size, and significance level, 14 
specification of, in steps of hypothesis 
testing, 6 
Research, design of (see Design of re- 
search) 
and statistics, 1-2, 6 
and theory, 6 
Research hypothesis, definition of, 7 
operational statement of, 7 
Rho (see Spearman rank correlation 
coefficient) 
Run, definition of, 52, 137 
Runs test, k-sample, 194 
one-sample, 52-58 
compared with other one-sample 
tests, 60 
function and rationale, 52-53 
method, 53-58 
large samples, 56-58 
example, 56-58 
normal distribution approxima- 
tion, 56 
small samples, 53-56 
example, 54-56 
power-efficiency, 58 
table of critical values, 252-253 
two-sample (Wald-Wolfowitz), 136-145 
compared with other tests for two 
independent samples, 156-158 
function, 136 
method, 136-144 
large samples, 140-143 
correction for continuity, 140- 
141 
example, 141-143 
normal distribution approxima- 
tion, 140 
small samples, 138-140 
example, 138-140 
tied observations, 143-144 
effect of, 143 
procedure with, 143-144 
power, compared with Mann- 
Whitney U test, 144-145 
power-efficiency, 144-145 
rationale, 136-188 
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Sample size (N), and power, 9-11 
and power-efficieney, 20-21 
specification of, in steps in hypothesis 
testing, 6 
Sampling distribution, 11-13 
definition of, 11 
identification of, in steps in hypothesis 
testing, 6 
of mean, 12-13 
rejection region of, 13-14 
Sanford, R. N., 132n., 186n., 205n. 
Savage, L. J., 8n. 
Scheffé, H., 92, 156 
Schueller, G. K., 100n. 
Scientific method, objectivity in, 6 
Siegel, A. E., 54n., 1387n., 205n. 
Siegel, S., 30, 76n., 80n., 182n., 134m., 
205n., 207, 227 
Sign test, 68-75 
compared with other tests for two re- 
lated samples, 92-94 
function, 68 
MeNemar test, relation to, 74 
method, 68-75 
large samples, 72-74 
correction for continuity, 72 
example, 72-74 
normal distribution approxima- 
tion, 72 
one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 7° 
small samples, 68-71 
example, 69-71 
one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 6" 
tied observations, procedure with, 71 
power, compared to Wilcoxon test, 
78-79 
power-efficiency, 75 
Significance level (a), 8-11 
definition of, 8 
and rejection region, 14 
specification of, in steps in hypothesis 
testing, 6 
and statistical decision theory, 8n. 
and Type I error, 9-10 
“Significant” value of a statistic, 14 
Smirnov, N. V., 128, 136, 279n. 
(See also Kolmogorov-Smirnov test) 
Smith, K., 145, 156 
Snedecor, G. W., 31n., 189n. 
Solomon, R. L., 118, 119r. 
Sorenson, H., 289n.-301n. 
Span in Moses test, 146 
Spearman rank correlation coefficient 
(rs), 202-213 
compared with other measures of as- 
sociation, 238-239 
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Spearman rank correlation coefficient 
(rs), compared with 7, 219 
in numerical values, 219 
in power, 219, 222, 223, 239 
in uses, 213-214 
function, 202 
method, 204-210, 212-213 
example, 204-206 
tied observations, 206-210 
assignment of ranks to, 206 
correction for, 207 
effect of, 206, 210 
example with, 207-210 
power-efficiency, 213 
savy 229-232 
rationale and derivation, 202-204 
significance test, 210-213 
large samples, 212 
t distribution approximation, 212 
small samples, 210-212 
example, 211-212 
table of critical values, 284 
Spence, K. W., 30 
Squares and square roots, table of, 289- 
301 
Standard deviation, use with data in 
interval scale, 28, 30 
Standard error, definition of, 13n. 
Statist inference, definition of, 1-3 
and mation, 1 
and parametric statistics, 2-3 
procedure of, 6-34, 199, 211n. 
and tests of hypotheses, 1 
and Type I and Type I errors, 9-11 
Statistical model, 18-20 
as criterion in choice of statistical 
test, 31 
of F test, 19-20 
of ¢ test, 19-20 
Statistical test, 7-8 
assumptions underlying, 18-20 
choice of, power-efliciency as criterion 


in., 31 
in steps of hypothesis testing, 6, 18- 
34 


power of (see Power of statistical test) 

Statistics, function, in statistical infer- 
ence, 6 

nature of, 1 
Stevens, $. 8, 30 
Stevens, W. Lal 138, 145 
Stolz, L. M., 69n. 
Students t (eas t distribution; £ test) 
Suppes, P., 30 
Swed, F. S., 58, 145, 252n., 253m. 
Symmetrical, definition of, 23n. 


t distribution, table of associated prob- 
abilities, 248 
use in significance test for rs, 212 
(See also t test) 

? test, assumptions underlying, 19-20 
interval seale, use with data in, 28 
as nonparametric test, 154-156 
in one-sample case, 35 
table of critical values, 248 
for two independent samples, 96 
for two related samples, 62 

tau (see Kendall rank correlation coeffi- 

cient) 

Tessman, E., 148n. 

Test of significance (see Statistical test) 

Tied observations, effect of length of, 

125 
procedure with and correction for, in 
Kendall coefficient of concord- 
ance, 233-235 
in Kendall rank correlation coeffi- 
cient, 217-219 
in Kruskal-Wallis test, 188-192 
in Mann-Whitney U test, 123-126 
in Moses test, 151 
in sign test, 71 
in Spearman rank correlation co- 
efficient, 206-210 
in Wald-Wolfowitz runs test, 143- 
144 
in Wilcoxon test, 76-77 
and underlying continuity, 25-26, 123- 
124 

Tingey, F. H., 49, 52 

Tocher, K. D., 102, 104 

Transformation, linear, in interval scale, 

28 - 
monotonie, in ordinal scale, 24-25 
multiplication by positive constant, 

in ratio scale, 29 
one-to-one, in nominal scale, 23 

Transitive defined, 23-24 

Tukey, J. W., 160, 194 

Two- tailed test, and nature of Hı, 7 
power of, 11 
rejection region of, 13-14 

Type I error, in a decision, 14 
definition of, 9 
and significance level, 9-10 

Type II error, definition of, 9 
and power of a test, 10-11 
and sample size, 9-10 
and significance level, 9-10 


U test (see Mann-Whitney U test) 
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r Kendall coefficient of concord- Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
W (see K m 
ance) test, 75-83 
Wald, A., 8n. compared with other tests for two re- 
Wald-Wolfowitz runs test (see Runs test) lated samples, 92-94 
Walker, H. M., 31n., 111, 179, 250n. function, 7: TÖ 
Wallis, W. A., 58, 188, 1897., 193, 283n. method, 76-83 aes 
(See also Kruskal-Wallis one-way large samples, 19) 83 
anal of variance by ranks) example, 80 83 j ; 
Walsh, J 75, 87, 255n normal distribution approxima- 
alsh, J. 5, 87, 255n. mal distr 
Walsh test, 83-87 tion, 79 80_ . 
assumptions, 83-84 small samples, 77-79 
a b axe s er ee 
compared with other tests for two re- r avemaple, a 
lated samples, 92-94 tied observations, 76-77 
thod 84 87 : assignment of ranks to, 76 
me , 84- 


oan effect of, 77 
example, 85-87 - procedure with, 76-77 
one-tailed and two-tailed tests, 84- power-efficiency, 83 

85 as randomization test on ranks, 91 
rationale, 76 
sign test, relation to, 78-79 
table of critical values, 254 


power-efficiency, 87 
table of critical values, 255 
Walter, A. A., 49n. 


Warner, W. L., 24n., 49n. Willerman, B., 238 
Welch, B. L., 92, 156 Wilson, K. V., 33n. 
White, C., 127 Wolfowitz, J. (see Runs test) 


Whiting, J. W. M., 112-115, 121, 123n. 
Whitney, D. R., 120, 126, 127, 155, 294, 
271n.-273n. 
(See also Mann-Whitney U test) 
Wilcoxon, F., 83, 127, 254n. 


Yates, F., 64, 248n., 249n. 


Zero point, in interval seale, 26-28 
T int, , 
in ratio seale, 28-29 
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